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FOREWORD 


For  many  years  I  have  had  a  desire  to  write  this  book. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  as  time  was  available,  I 
have  brought  together  these  pages. 

In  writing  of  pioneer  day  experience,  I  have  recorded 
the  simple  story  of  life  as  it  was,  without  any  attempt 
to  make  it  dramatic  or  exciting.  To  many  today,  life 
then,  may  appear  to  have  been  rather  dull  and  un¬ 
eventful;  but  it  was  “sufficient  unto  the  day,”  and  it 
did  have  its  compensation.  One  had  time  to  make 
friends,  time  to  help  a  neighbor,  time  to  be  alone  and 
think.  The  privations  of  pioneer  days,  I  have  refrained 
from  calling  “hardships.”  They  were  common  to  all 
and  when  viewed  from  over  a  period  of  more  than  one- 
half  century,  might  more  appropriately  be  called 
“blessings”;  for  a  thoughtful  glance  backward  over  one’s 
life  often  reveals  God’s  hand.  That  age  brought  forth 
many  stalwart,  sun-crowned  souls,  who  had  convic¬ 
tions  and  were  not  afraid  to  stand  for  them. 

The  years  of  my  ministry  were  spent  in  the  New 
Mexico  and  Northwest  Texas  Conference.  The  church 
was  striving  to  occupy  the  great  undeveloped  area  of 
New  Mexico;  and  the  minister,  along  with  others,  went 
through  inconveniences  and  privations,  to  walk  with 
those  who  were  there  seeking  homes,  health,  or  adven¬ 
ture.  In  Northwest  Texas  Conference,  I  have  seen 
organized  churches  become  more  numerous  and 
stronger  in  Christian  life  and  power.  Many  beautiful 
church  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  past  thirty 
years.  In  a  very  humble  way,  I  have  endeavored  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  To  write  in  detail  of  the  experi- 
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ences  of  those  years  would  require  a  volume  much 
larger  than  this  one. 

The  events  recorded  are  real;  most  of  them  came 
within  my  own  experience,  or  was  “common  knowl¬ 
edge”  of  the  times.  Where  there  was  doubt,  I  consulted 
with  others  for  verification.  Because  of  the  scope,  I  have 
omitted  many  minor  details  which  might  have  added 
spice  to  the  story.  I  have  found  pleasure  in  relating 
everyday  experiences  of  everyday  people;  and  while 
there  has  been  no  special  effort  to  make  this  a  historical 
document,  there  are  some  facts  that  may  be  of  interest 
at  a  later  date. 

I  have  written,  primarily,  for  my  many  friends  in 
various  walks  of  life  and  it  is  my  hope  that  each  one 
may  find,  herein,  something  of  interest  and  inspiration. 
May  I,  also,  express  a  desire  that  in  the  days  to  come, 
beyond  my  time,  others  may,  perchance,  read  and 
glean  the  worthwhile  from  these  pages. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  many  who  have  encouraged 
me  to  write  “ From  Saddle  to  Pulpit”  Miss  Daltis  Rea, 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Miss  Grace  Cade,  B.A., 
M.A.,  Chandler,  Texas,  have  rendered  valuable  assist¬ 
ance. 

More  than  all  others,  I  am  indebted  to  my  com¬ 
panion,  who  never  once  considered  abandonment  of 
the  project,  but  encouraged  and  urged  me  on  to  com¬ 
pletion.  She  has  spent  many  hours  in  research,  consul¬ 
tation,  typing  and  proof  reading.  Her  imprint  on  the 
book  is  great. 

J.  Arthur  Scoggins 
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Chapter  I 
GOING  WEST 

In  the  summer  of  1890,  my  father,  J.  C.  Scoggins, 
sold  his  home  in  Strawn,  Texas,  Palo  Pinto  County. 
He  had  caught  the  spirit  of  adventure,  like  so  many 
young  and  middle  aged  men  with  families,  to  go  west 
and  get  a  home. 

Fathers  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  Emma  B.,  two 
daughters,  Lena,  aged  ten,  Lula,  eight,  and  the  boy, 
Arthur,  seven.  I  happened  to  be  that  boy  of  seven.  It 
was  a  thrill  for  this  boy  of  seven  to  think  of  moving 
three  hundred  miles  overland;  this  journey  was  to  be 
made  in  a  covered  wagon,  which  was  the  customary 
way  of  immigrating. 

After  spending  a  week  gathering  the  cattle,  ranging 
northwest  of  Strawn  on  Palo  Pinto  Creek,  we  were 
ready  for  the  start.  Rounding  up  these  cattle  on  old 
Palo  Pinto  Creek  was  my  first  cowboy  experience. 
Father,  often,  after  having  a  hard  chase  through 
the  bushes  after  a  cow,  would  have  to  come  back  to 
find  me. 

The  wagon  was  put  in  shape  for  the  journey  and 
was  to  be  pulled  by  two  mules,  Jack  and  Tom.  They 
were  fourteen  and  one-half  hands  high,  and  weighed 
near  one  thousand  pounds  each.  We  had  two  saddle 
horses,  Jude  and  Dolly.  Father  bought  the  third  horse 
at  Breckenridge,  Texas,  from  a  friend,  Lee  Stephenson. 
Mr.  Stephenson  and  wife  lived  at  Strawn  at  this  time 
but  their  old  home  was  Breckenridge.  Mrs.  Stephenson’s 
maiden  name  was  Zora  Veal.  She  was  a  niece  of  Judge 
Veal  of  Breckenridge,  who  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
that  section. 
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Father  hired  a  young  man,  Bud  Laughlin,  to  help 
with  the  cattle.  He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  and 
had  been  reared  in  Palo  Pinto  County.  Father  helped 
with  the  cattle  and  mother  drove  the  wagon.  Mother 
was  thirty  years  old,  had  coal  black  hair,  rosy  cheeks 
and  was  the  picture  of  good  health.  She  was  the  main 
cook  on  the  trip.  She  knew  how  to  make  good  biscuits, 
fry  bacon  and  potatoes.  She  loved  to  see  people  eat  .  .  . 
we  always  tried  to  please  her  in  this  respect.  When  the 
wind,  rain,  or  smoke  had  hindered  her  and  she  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  way  she  had  cooked  certain 
things,  she  had  a  way  of  saying,  “Try  some  of  this;  it 
might  eat  better  than  it  looks.” 

The  girls,  Lena  and  Lula,  were  good  anywhere. 
They  drove  the  wagon  or  helped  with  the  cattle.  I 
remember  one  day  we  were  eating  dinner,  the  cattle 
and  horses  were  grazing,  the  girls  were  herding  the 
cattle;  something  stampeded  the  herd.  The  girls  were 
on  the  side  of  the  herd,  the  way  the  cattle  wanted  to 
go.  The  girls  went  with  the  cattle,  or  rather  the  cattle 
went  the  way  the  girls  had  gone.  After  the  cattle  and 
the  girls  quit  running,  father  had  to  go  and  carry  the 
girls  back  to  the  wagon  as  they  were  barefoot.  It  has 
always  been  a  joke  to  think  how  they  led  the  stam¬ 
peded  herd  through  thorns  and  grassburrs,  but  after 
the  excitement  was  over,  had  to  be  carried  back. 

We  had  one  calf  that  would  give  out  every  day.  We 
did  not  have  room  in  the  wagon  to  haul  him,  so  father 
threatened  to  leave  him.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
leaving  this  calf  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  starve.  When 
the  calf  gave  out,  I  would  turn  my  horse  loose  in  the 
herd  and  walk  beside  the  calf  with  my  hand  over  his 
back.  Sometimes  we  would  get  half  a  mile  behind,  but 
would  catch  up  when  the  cattle  stopped  for  water  or 
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grass.  This  calf  merited  the  name  of  “Creep.”  As  Creep 
and  I  came  into  the  herd,  it  was  hard  to  determine 
which  one  had  shed  more  tears;  the  water  had  run 
from  our  eyes;  there  were  streaks  of  dirt  down  our 
cheeks. 

i 

Willie  Goodson,  an  uncle,  and  his  wife,  who  was 
my  father’s  sister  Ida,  had  moved  to  Hall  County  the 
year  before  —  1889,  and  settled  on  John  Mann  Creek, 
thirteen  miles  west  of  where  the  town  of  Memphis 
stands.  This  was  in  the  Shoe  Bar  ranch,  which  cov¬ 
ered  a  large  portion  of  Hall  County;  so  we  were  headed 
for  the  Shoe  Bar  ranch.  After  some  thirty  or  forty  days’ 
journey,  we  drove  up  to  the  Goodson  home.  They 
lived  in  a  real  dugout  —  that  was  what  most  of  the 
early  settlers  lived  in.  There  was  very  little  lumber  to 
be  had.  The  Goodsons  had  dug  back  into  a  bank  of  a 
ravine,  walled  up  the  walls  with  rock  and  framed  it 
with  cottonwood  logs.  These  dugouts  were  very  com¬ 
fortable  and  very  nice. 

After  resting  a  week,  mother  and  father,  leaving  us 
three  children  and  Bud,  the  hired  hand,  with  the  cattle 
at  my  Uncle  Willie  Goodson’s,  who  lived  on  John  Mann 
Creek,  drove  some  twenty-five  miles  west  into  the  JA 
range.  The  JA  range  was  approximately  forty  miles 
square.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  school  land  inside 
this  ranch  that  could  be  filed  on.  All  a  man  had  to  do 
to  become  owner  of  four  sections  of  land  was  to  get 
a  surveyor  and  locate  the  land.  The  filing  fee  was  six¬ 
teen  dollars  for  320  acres;  thirty-two  for  640  acres. 
One  was  required  to  establish  a  home  on  the  land  and 
after  four  years’  residence  the  government  would  give 
a  deed  to  the  land.  Some  of  this  land  was  one  dollar 
per  acre  and  some  two.  That  is,  one  owed  the  State  of 
Texas  one  dollar  per  acre  or  two  dollars  per  acre.  A 
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person  had  forty  years  to  pay  this  at  3  per  cent  interest. 

Father  and  mother  crossed  Mulberry  Creek  onto  a 
flat,  about  twelve  miles  square,  with  a  number  of  creeks 
crossing  it  with  everlasting  water  —  just  an  ideal  place 
to  establish  a  small  ranch  home.  They  were  fortunate 
when  they  reached  this  section.  They  met  another 
group  of  homeseekers.  Land  was  so  plentiful,  there 
was  no  enmity  or  strife  between  these  men.  They  were 
the  finest  of  men  and,  like  father,  wanted  other  people 
to  establish  homes.  They  wanted  neighbors. 

•  This  group  of  men  had  the  county  surveyor,  a  Mr. 
Parks,  with  them.  The  surveyor  did  not  lose  any  time 
fixing  them  up  with  a  suitable  location.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  JA  range.  In 
this  company  was  a  Dr.  J.  C.  Bagwell;  his  brother, 
Newt  Bagwell;  a  brother-in-law,  John  Kibler;  Albert 
Cobb,  and  Berry  Summerhours.  They  were  from 
Montague  and  Cook  Counties. 

Father  and  mother  came  back  for  us  children,  Bud, 
and  the  cattle. 

In  another  week,  August  8,  1890,  we  were  on  our 
own  range.  My  sister,  Lula,  says  she  remembers  when 
the  wagon  stopped,  father  said,  “Get  out,  children! 
This  is  our  new  home,  this  is  itl”  We  had  a  big  tent 
stretched  in  a  few  hours.  The  cattle  had  filled  up  on 
that  wonderful  mesquite  grass,  lain  down,  were  con¬ 
tent  chewing  their  cuds;  seemed  to  understand  they 
were  at  home  and  the  long  journey  was  behind  them. 
Father  established  the  first  small  ranch  home  in  that 
section,  as  the  other  men  had  to  go  back  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  for  their  families;  some  had  to  gather  a  crop. 
By  the  next  spring  there  were  some  eight  or  ten  fami¬ 
lies. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  began  building  our  dugout.  When 
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it  was  completed  we  were  as  proud  of  it  as  we  would 
be  of  one  of  the  $7,000  modern  government  homes 
today.  We  dug  into  a  slope  of  a  hill,  walled  up  the  Walls 
with  gyp  rock,  framed  it  with  logs,  and  covered  it 
with  poles,  weeds  and  dirt.  We  sealed  overhead  with 
our  ducking  tent. 

The  rocks  were  hauled  from  Battle  Greek,  one  mile 
away.  They  were  plentiful;  gyp  bluffs  would  cave  off, 
leaving  heaps  of  nice  building  stones.  These  ‘  rocks 
could  be  dressed  down  easily,  as  it  was  not  such  hard 
rock.  Battle  Creek  got  its  name  from  some  battles  that 
had  been  fought  between  the  government  soldiers  and 
Indians,  some  years  before.  We  whitewashed  the  walls 
of  the  dugout  with  a  plaster  made  from  burnt  rock. 
It  would  be  snow  white.  The  women  would  take  this 
plaster,  thicken  it,  put  a  picture  face  down  in  a  saucer 
or  plate,  pour  this  plaster  or  cement  on  picture,  let 
dry,  remove  from  plate  and  would  have  a  beautiful 
framed  picture.  ■ 

We  had  some  thrilling  experiences.  Mother  and  we 
three  children,  our  ages  ranging  from  seven  to  ten, 
were  left  ofttimes  to  take  care  of  the  cattle  as  Father 
would  be  freighting  for  some  of  the  ranches.  This  was 
about  all  the  work  to  be  had  and  Father  was  glad  in¬ 
deed  to  get  this  work.  Cattle  were  cheap  and  very 
little  sale  —  no  one  to  buy  them.  The  big  ranches  would 
not  buy  cattle  having  other  brands  on  them  and  if  they 
sold  any  of  their  brand,  it  was  to  a  far-off  market; 
usually  Kansas  City.  The  small  rancher  did  not  have 
enough  to  sell  at  one  time  to  ship  a  car.  These  early 
settlers  had  quite  a  time  feeding  and  clothing  their 
families,  even  though  they  did  have  cattle.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  men  had  to  be  away  from  home  so  much, 
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and  the  women  and  children  had  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle. 

On  one  occasion  Father  and  Berry  Suinmerhours 
were  doing  some  freighting.  Mrs.  Suinmerhours  and 
Lilly,  their  baby  girl,  about  one  and  a  half  years  of 
age,  were  with  us.  At  this  time  we  were  living  in  the 
tent.  Two  cowboys  rode  up  —  we  had  not  seen  many 
real  cowboys  up  to  this  time.  People  who  had  no  asso- 
eiation  with  cowboys  thought  of  their  being  next  to 
Indians.  Mother  had  Mrs.  Suinmerhours  to  stand  in 
the  tent  door  while  she  talked  to  the  boys.  These  two 
cowboys  were  George  Case  and  J.  W.  Kent. 

The  old  time  cowboy  is  hard  to  beat.  These  were 
the  type  of  men  who  rode  the  JA  range  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  1800:  J.  W.  Kent,  George  Case,  Vince 
Terry,  Chas.  Murphy,  Wint  Bairfield,  Joe  Horn,  John 
Grady,  John  Hickman,  Chas.  lleisler,  Jim  Christian,. 
John  Farrington,  Jeff  Martin,  Chas.  Moore,  Bob  Bishop, 
and  jud  Campbell,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
mentioned.  These  men  have  ridden  over  the  western 
slope,  and  have  answered  the  roll  call  to  the  Master 
beyond  the  great  divide.  May  we  cherish  their  mem¬ 
ory  and  remember  that  life  would  not  mean  so  much 
to  us  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  contribution  they  made. 
The  latch  string  always  hung  on  the  outside  of  the 
cowboy’s  camp  door.  The  sojourner  was  always  wel¬ 
come.  At  one  camp  the  note  on  the  door  read,  "This 
door  won’t  stay  shut  without  locking  it,  the  key  is 
under  the  step,  go  in  and  make  yourself  at  home.” 

The  Last  Big  Indian  Fight 

The  last  big  Indian  fight  took  place  in  the  Palo  Duro 
Canyon.  The  exact  spot  is  not  certain.  In  fact,  there  is 
evidence  that  many  skirmishes  took  place  all  along  the 
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Palo  Duro  Canyon  and  its  main  branches,  the  Tule, 
Terra  Blanco,  and  Cito  Canyon.  There  evidently  was 
a  battle  between  the  Indians  and  Government  soldiers 
at  Griffin  Hills,  about  two  miles  southeast  of  present 
JA  ranch  headquarters  and  about  four  miles  of  where 
we  established  our  home.  The  old  rifle  pits  are  plainly 
seen  today  on  top  of  these  hills,  llenry  Taylor  says 
there  were  as  many  as  a  half  bushel  of  rifle  shells  in 
each  of  these  pits  when  he  came  to  the  ranch  in  1882. 
Many  Indian  arrow  heads,  pieces  of  broken  bows,  and 
pieces  of  rifles  could  be  found  in  these  hills  in  1890. 

The  main  blow  was  given  the  Indians  when  General  » 
Mackenzie  located  their  winter  camp  in  the  Palo  Duro 
Canyon;  and  in  a  surprise  attack  at  four  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  September  26,  1874,  their  tepees  and  pro¬ 
visions  including  a  large  quantity  of  dried  buffalo  meat 
were  seized  and  burned.  About  fourteen  hundred  horses 
were  captured  and  the  Indians  were  driven  up  the  Palo 
Duro  Canyon,  and  finally  out  on  the  bleak,  cold  plains 
without  shelter  or  horses.  They  soon  began  making 
their  way  back  to  the  reservation.  Most  of  the  horses 
were  killed,  a  part  of  them  at  Tule  Camp  and  the  rest 
at  the  old  Rock  Crossing.  This  was  to  keep  the  Indians 
from  stampeding  them  and  getting  possession  of  them. 

The  spirit  of  the  Indians  was  broken  at  this  time,  but 
the  ranchmen  of  the  Panhandle  had  to  be  on  guard 
for  several  years,  because  roving  bands  would  occa¬ 
sionally  break  away  from  the  reservation  and  make 
raids  on  the  ranches. 

In  the  early  part  of  1878,  Quanah  Parker  and  his 
followers  came  back  to  their  old  camp  ground  on  the 
JA  ranch.  There  was  no  buffalo  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  they  were  slaughtering  cattle  in  large  numbers. 
The  men  of  the  ranch  met  them  and  offered  to  make 
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a  treaty  with  them.  They  told  Quanah  if  lie  would 
keep  order  and  not  destroy  their  property,  they  would 
give  him  two  beeves  every  other  day  until  they  could 
find  where  the  buffalo  were,  lie  agreed  to  this.  In  the 
meantime,  a  runner  had  been  sent  to  Ft.  Elliott  for 
Government  help.  The  second  or  third  day  some  twen¬ 
ty-five  soldiers  came.  The  troops  and  the  Indians 
remained  at  the  ranch  about  three  weeks  until  orders 
came  from  Ft.  Sill  for  the  return  of  the  Indians  to  the 
reservations. 

John  Farrington,  manager  of  the  ranch,  in  1890, 
while  visiting  in  our  home,  stated  he  had  seen  at  one 
time  a  black  string  of  Indians  extending  from  where 
our  home  was  located  to  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  a 
distance  of  six  miles.  There  were  so  many  Indians  and 
so  few  cowboys,  that  the  cowboys  could  not  resist  any 
demand  they  made;  sometimes  they  would  take  the 
food  out  of  their  plates. 

In  1891,  a  report  came  of  another  Indian  break.  This 
scare  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the  West.  The 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Railroad  had  been  extended  two 
years  before  from  Quanah  to  Amarillo.  Counties  had 
been  mapped  off  and  county  seats  established  along 
the  railroad:  Potter  County,  Amarillo;  Armstrong 
County,  Claude;  Donley  County,  Clarendon  ;  Hall 
County,  Memphis.  There  were  no  telephones,  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  airplanes;  just  a  stagecoach  line  that  carried 
mail  to  these  ranches.  The  news  spread  that  one  thou¬ 
sand  Indians  were  on  the  warpath  headed  through  the 
west,  killing  people,  and  burning  the  towns.  The  last 
time  the  Indians  came  into  this  country  there  were  no 
women  or  children,  just  cowboys.  The  cowboys  felt  a 
great  responsibility  now,  because  there  were  women 
and  children  to  protect.  The  JA  ranch  headquarters 
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was  built  in  a  canyon  that  lay  along  the  foothills  of 
the  great  Plains. 

The  houses  at  the  ranch  consisted  of  the  chuck  house, 
mess  hall,  and  big  bunk  house,  all  built  out  of  native 
rock  and  cedar  logs.  Then  there  was  the  managers 
home,  postofhce,  blacksmith  shop,  the  big  corrals  and 
feed  barns.  These  also  were  built  of  rock  and  cedar 
logs.  These  buildings  would  furnish  good  protection 
and  splendid  fortifications  if  they  had  to  fight  the  Indi¬ 
ans.  The  cowboys  sent  out  and  had  all  the  women  and 
children  brought  to  the  headquarters. 

Father  and  Summerhours  had  gone  with  a  load  of 
freight  from  Clarendon  to  the  “F”  ranch.  When  they 
reached  the  ranch,  they  got  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Indians.  The  “F”  boys  had  gone  for  guns.  The  cook 
was  the  only  man  at  the  ranch.  There  was  only  one 
saddle  horse  in  the  corral  and  no  saddle.  The  cook  told 
father  and  Mr.  Summerhours  the^  were  welcome  to  this 
horse  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  their  homes.  The  cook 
“topped-off”  the  cow  pony;  he  had  never  been  ridden 
without  a  saddle.  Father  rode  the  cow  pony;  Summer- 
hours  rode  his  mule,  old  Kit.  They  made  a  forty-mile 
ride  that  night  and  got  to  our  dugout  about  four  o’clock 
the  next  morning. 

There  were  no  houses  between  our  home  and  the  “F” 
ranch,  only  a  dim  wagon  road  leading  out  that  way. 
Just  before  sundown,  they  saw  a  number  of  men  on 
horses  coming  toward  them.  They  thought  they  might 
be  Indians.  A  stage  coach  was  going  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  father  and  Summerhours  were  traveling.  They 
slowed  down,  giving  the  coach  a  chance  to  pass  and 
meet  the  men  on  horses  first.  No  attack  was  made; 
Summerhours  and  father  knew  then  they  were  not  Indi¬ 
ans.  They  were  the  “F”  boys,  who  had  gone  for  guns. 
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After  dark  as  they  came  into  the  brakes  of  Little  Red, 
along  the  river  bed  were  many  dim,  flickering  lights. 
Their  first  thought  was  “Indians”,  but  it  proved  to  be 
only  lightning  bugs. 

Two  of  the  cowboys,  Charlie  Phillips,  and  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Rogers,  came  in  a  wagon  early  the  first 
morning,  for  Mrs.  Summerhours  and  the  baby,  Lilly, 
and  Mrs.  Summerhours’  mother,  Mrs.  Dawson,  whose 
husband  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  near  Rhome, 
Texas,  twenty  years  before.  They  came  by  our  home, 
got  mother  and  us  children.  Mother  left  a  note  on  our 
kitchen  table,  telling  the  men  where  they  would  find  us; 
that  we  had  gone  to  the  J  A  headquarters. 

Father  and  Mr.  Summerhours  made  coffee  at  our 
dugout,  one  watched  for  the  Indians  while  the  other 
ground  coffee;  then  rode  on  toward  the  ranch.  It  was 
yet  dark,  so  they  waited  for  daylight  to  come  before 
coming  to  the  headquarters,  for  fear  they  might  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  Indians. 

I  remember  as  we  rode  to  the  ranch  that  morning;  as 
we  passed  the  Griffin  Hills  just  south  of  Griffin  corrals— 
Rogers  driving  the  team  with  Winchester  by  his  side; 
Phillips  standing  up  in  wagon  with  Winchester  in  hand. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  ranch,  the  other  families  living 
in  this  section  were  there.  Meeting  the  children  of  these 
families  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  true  friend¬ 
ship.  During  the  day,  we  boys  had  rather  a  good  time 
running  foot  races,  throwing  rocks,  wrestling  and  rooster 
fighting.  In  the  evening  before  dark  our  mothers  called 
us  in.  They  had  made  a  big  pallet  across  the  bunkhouse 
floor.  They  told  us  not  to  make  any  noise  during  the 
night,  the  cowboys  were  on  guard;  not  to  pull  off  our 
clothes  for  the  Indians  might  come  in  on  us  any  minute, 
we  might  have  to  run  before  morning.  That  brought 
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some  fear  to  us,  made  us  realize  the  fear  they  had. 
We  passed  the  night  in  safety. 

The  next  morning  after  Chas.  Moore,  the  ranch  cook, 
had  seated  us  around  that  long  mess  hall  table  and  had 
given  us  all  the  good  beefsteak,  thick  gravy,  fried  pota¬ 
toes,  sour-dough  biscuits  we  could  eat,  we  children 
went  out  for  another  day  of  play.  We  had  begun  our 
play,  when  one  of  the  boys  said  to  me,  "Arthur,  is  that 
your  father?”  Father  and  mother  were  standing  with 
their  arms  around  each  other  crying  and  1  cried  too. 
Father  and  Mr.  Summerhours  had  just  arrived  at  the 
ranch. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  mail  car¬ 
riers  came  and  brought  the  news  that  the  report,  the 
Indians  were  coming,  was  all  false;  so  we  returned  to 
our  home,  thankful  that  it  was  false.  Mother  said  she 
noticed  the  cowboys  began  to  smile  and  said  she  saw 
one  of  them,  out  on  the  back  (porch,  jigging  and  danc¬ 
ing.  This  experience  brought  the  cowboy  and  the  early 
settler  closer  together  and  made  them  more  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  each  other.  I  have  wondered  if  God  had  a  hand 
in  this;  anyway  he  brought  glory  out  of  it. 

The  community  grew,  people  kept  moving  in  until 
there  were  about  forty  children  of  school  age.  A  school- 
house  must  be  built.  The  time  was  set  for  the  citizens 
of  the  community  to  come  together.  The  purpose  was  to 
see  about  putting  up  a  building  for  a  school.  I  remember 
going  to  that  meeting  with  father.  Just  men  came  and  a 
few  boys.  Everyone  came  horseback.  We  met  out  in  the 
center  of  the  big  flat  which  was  then  called  Mulberry 
Flat.  It  was  near  where  the  schoolhouse  was  built,  just 
north  of  Lone  Tree  Creek.  Lone  Tree  Greek  was  a  creek 
running  east  and  west  across  Mulberry  Flat.  The  creek 
got  its  name  from  a  lone  cottonwood  tree  that  stood, 
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some  forty  years  ago,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  this 
schoolhouse.  This  house  was  used  for  school  and  church 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  and  then  burned  down. 
Another  building  was  put  up.  The  school  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fall  of  1892.  Our  first  teacher  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  McGehee.  I  do  not  know  where  the  trustees 
found  him.  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  good  teacher,  I 
thought. 

I  was  reared  in  a  home  where  there  were  only  three 
children  for  twelve  years.  I  had  two  sisters,  I  was  the 
only  boy.  Sisters  wanted  me  to  be  good.  My  father  never 
used  any  profanity.  One  day  at  school  we  were  playing 
“Stink  Base.”  One  of  the  boys  was  trying  to  catch  me. 

I  was  pretty  good  on  foot.  I  outran  the  boy,  got  my  man 
off  the  base.  The  boy  who  was  trying  to  catch  me  said 
to  me,  “You  little  ape.”  I  thought  he  was  cursing  me  and 
w7ent  in  and  told  the  teacher  that  Epp  cursed  me.  Pro¬ 
fessor  called  all  the  boys  in  and  made  quite  a  speech  to 
them,  telling  them  how*  wrong  it  was  to  use  bad  lan¬ 
guage  and  lie  just  was  not  going  to  have  such  on  the* 
school  ground.  lie  turned  to  Epp  and  said,  “Eppie,  why 
did  you  curse  Arthur?”  Old  Epp  had  been  raised  in  a 
home  where  there  were  ten  children,  five  boys  and  five 
girls— he  was  some  tough!  He  grinned  and  said  to  the 
professor,  “I  did  not  curse  him.”  Professor  turned  to  me 
and  said,  “Arthur,  what  did  he  say?”  I  hated  to  use  the 
language  that  Epp  used.  I  knew  mother  would  not  want 
me  to  use  bad  language,  but  **  he  insisted  en  mv  telling 
him,  I  said  in  about  a  half-whisper,  “He  called  me  a 
little  ape.”  The  boys  all  laughed;  Professor  smiled  and 
said,  “Now,  Eppie,  I  would  not  do  that.  Arthur  does  not 
look  like  an  ape,  he  is  a  pretty  nice-looking  boy.”  The 
trouble  w7as,  I  had  never  heard  of  an  ape  and  1  thought 
he  was  cursing  me.  If  he  had  called  me  a  monkey,  lie 
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could  have  gotten  by  with  it.  Professor  McGehec  in 
later  years  moved  into  the  Wayside  community,  south¬ 
east  of  Canyon,  Texas,  and  raised  a  nice  family.  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  them  after  they  had 
reached  maturity.  K.  A.  Taylor  was  our  next  teacher. 
He  had  a  fine  wife,  and  three  boys,  Lester,  Edwin,  and 
Gar.  He  was  not  only  a  good  teacher  but  also  he  and  the 
family  fitted  into  the  activities  of  the  community  quite 
well.  We  were  having  a  revival  meeting.  People  were 
telling  their  religious  experiences.  Mr.  Taylor  got  up 
and  said,  ‘T  never  was  much  of  a  hand  to  talk  in  public, 
but  here  is  a  song  that  can  tell  my  experience  better  . 
than  I  could  tell  it  myself.”  He  began  to  read: 

“Once  l  teas  far  away  from  my  Savior, 

And  as  vile  as  a  sinner  could  he, 
l  wondered  if  Christ  the  Redeemer, 

Could  save  a  sinner  like  me. 

But  1  wandered  along  in  the  darkness, 

Not  a  ray  of  light  could  l  see. 

But  sweetly  there  came  a  voice  saying 

Jesus  Christ  has  power  to  save  a  sinner  like  me.” 

Mr.  Taylor  stopped  reading,  stepped  over  to  my 
father,  took  him  by  the  hand.  Father  was  a  Methodist; 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  Baptist.  He  said,  “I  gave  my  heart  to 
Christ.  It  was  down  at  an  old  Methodist  camp  meeting, 
and  thank  God,  I  love  the  Methodist  today.”  Father 
held  in  as  long  as  he  could.  He  stamped  his  foot  and 
said,  “Hoopee,  thank  God!  and  I  love  the  Baptist,  too!” 
Mrs.  Taylor  came  across  the  floor  clapping  her  hands 
and  shouting.  What  a  wonderful  blessing  God  poured 
out  upon  that  group  that  day! 

Mr.  Kendall  was  our  next  teacher;  a  splendid  man  in 
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every  respect.  lie  was  quite  a  historian.  They  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  program  at  the  school.  A  paper  had  been  written 
making  mention  of  several  in  the  community.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall  was  reading  it.  It  made  mention  of  one  man  who 
had  been  ailing.  lie  thought  it  was  his  heart.  The  doctor 
could  not  find  anything  wrong  with  his  heart,  said  he 
thought  it  was  his  stomach.  This  man  was  a  hearty 
eater.  The  paper  made  mention  of  this  and  said,  ‘  This 
man  did  not  understand  the  anatomy  of  man,  he  could 
not  tell  his  stomach  from  his  heart/  This  man  looked  up 
and  said,  “Mr.  Kendall,  that’s  enough  of  that/’  Mr.  Ken¬ 
dall  looked  up  over  his  spectacles  and  said,  “1  think  so, 
too.”  He  began  to  make  mention  of  someone  else  in  the 
paper.  Professor  Kendall  was  the  father  of  Frank  Ken¬ 


dall  of  iledley,  who  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Clar¬ 
endon  Agitator.  He  was  also  the  grandfather  of  Rev¬ 
erend  Rex  Kendall,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Northwest 
Texas  Conference. 

Professor  J.  F.  Bradley  was  the  next  teacher;  we  all 
loved  him.  lie  afterwards  became  the  Judge  of  Hall 
County.  Out  from  this  group  of  boys  who  attended  the 
Mulberry  school  have  come  cowboys,  farmers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers  and  preachers.  From  the  girls  there 
are  the  finest  of  housewives,  teachers,  nurses  and  book¬ 
keepers. 

I  must  not  pass  on  without  saying  more  about  the 
spiritual  influence  of  those  days.  The  first  few  years  we 
had  very  few  sermons.  Before  the  schoolhouse  was  built, 
occasionally  a  preacher  would  pass  through  and  preach 
in  some  home.  The  first  sermon,  as  I  remember,  was 
preached  by  a  minister  whose  name  was  Forbs.  The 
next  was  Reverend  J.  B.  Cope.  After  the  schoolhouse 
was  built,  we  had  preaching  more  often.  Reverends  Ste¬ 
phens,  R.  A.  Hall,  McCarver,  Wheeler,  Adams  and 
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Sherman  were  some  of  these  preachers. 

In  the  summer  of  1892,  father  accepted  an  invitation 
to  bring  his  family  to  Clarendon  to  attend  a  revival 
meeting.  The  pastor  was  Reverend  Stephens,  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  was  Reverend  Burnett.  I  remember  some  of  the 
Methodist  families— A.  M.  Beville,  P.  A.  Buntin,  J.  H. 
Kelly,  T.  H.  Peebles,  J.  H.  Roberts  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Stock¬ 
ing.  Both  of  my  sisters  and  I  professed  faith  in  Christ 
and  united  with  the  Methodist  church.  1  have  often 
thought  what  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  father  did  for 
his  family  and  his  God,  when  he  got  C.  N.  Shires  to  look 
after  the  ranch  that  week  and  spent  a  week  in  the  re¬ 
vival.  I  was  nine  years  old,  my  conversion  was  real. 
Each  evening  I  would  round  in  the  cattle.  I  fonned  the 
habit  of  prayer;  as  I  rode  out  through  the  grove  of  trees 
between  our  home  and  Battle  Creek,  I  would  get  off  my 
horse,  by  a  little  bush,  and  would  pray.  How  the  Lord 
did  bless  this  child!  Ofttimes  I  would  get  on  my  horse, 
ride  on  to  round  in  the  cattle,  shouting  God’s  praises. 
As  a  boy  of  nine  I  learned  ♦some  of  the  joy,  help,  and 
power  that  comes  through  prayer.  I  have  always  been 
able  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  “I  know  whom  I  have 
believed.” 

One  afternoon  while  we  were  attending  this  revival 
meeting,  we  were  invited  to  the  Methodist  parsonage. 
Reverend  Stephens  was  the  pastor.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
].  H.  Roberts,  was  there.  One  thing  impressed  me  was 
the  twin  daughters  of  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  were  one  year 
of  age.  They  were  so  much  alike  the  mother1  could  not 
tell  them  apart.  She  kept  ribbons  on  their  wrists  to  en¬ 
able  her  to  tell  which  was  which— one  a  blue  ribbon, 
one  red.  Through  these  years  I  have  kept  up  with  the 
Roberts  family.  The  twins  are  both  married,  one  living 
in  Memphis,  the  other  at  Amarillo.  There  were  two 
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church  organizations  on  Mulberry  Flat,  Methodist  and 
Baptist.  Brother  McCarver  was  one  of  my  favorite 
preachers,  lie  had  a  little  daughter  much  more  of  a 
favorite  of  mine.  That  fall  Brother  McCarver  moved  to 
Fort  Worth  to  take  up  some  special  work  in  Polytechnic 
College.  This  little  daughter,  I  am  told,  later  became 
the  wife  of  one  of  our  beloved  preachers  in  Northwest 
Texas  Conference.  I  have  often  wondered  how  so  many 
fine  people  could  have  happened  to  settle  in  one  com¬ 
munity  and  so  few  undesirable.  A  number  of  these  men 
were  not  members  of  any  church,  but  they  were  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  church  and  church  services. 


Adventure  With  Wild  Life 

Wild  game  was  plentiful,  such  as  wild  turkey,  ante¬ 
lope,  some  deer,  bear  and  a  few  panthers.  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  thirty-five  antelope  in  one  herd.  One  day  1 
rode  out  of  the  brakes  of  Battle  Creek  onto  a  big  Oat 
where  there  was  a  prairie  dog  town,  and  what  did  I  see 
—a  big  bobcat  about  three  times  as  large  as  a  house  cat 
waiting  to  catch  a  prairie  dog.  My  dog  was  with  me, 
and  he  wanted  to  catch  the  cat.  A  bobcat  can  catch  a 
dog,  Hop  over  on  his  back  and  tear  a  dog  to  pieces  with 
the  claws  of  his  hind  feet.  I  kept  the  dog  from  catching 
the  cat  until  I  roped  it  and  started  dragging  him.  Then 
the  dog  grabbed  the  cat  and  the  cat  grabbed  the  dog 
under  the  throat  and  started  to  work  with  his  claws. 
I  pulled  the  cat  up  close  to  a  bush,  wrapped  the  rope 
around  the  bush,  and  got  a  rock.  The  dog’s  and  cat’s 
heads  were  close  together.  I  took  a  good  aim  at  the  cat’s 
head  with  the  rock,  not  knowing  but  what  my  rock 
might  hit  the  dog;  but  I  knew  something  had  to  be  done 
quickly  or  the  cat  would  kill  the  dog.  My  aim  was  good; 
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the  rock  struck  the  cat’s  head;  he  gave  a  death  squall 
and  turned  his  hold  loose  of  the  dog. 

Another  time  I  was  chasing  a  big  cat  on  my  horse— 
I  did  not  have  my  dog.  I  ran  the  cat  up  in  a  big  bush; 
he  hung  in  the  forks  of  the  bush.  I  usually  rode  with 
two  long  bridle  reins— did  not  keep  them  tied  together. 
I  had  a  snap  on  the  end  of  each  rein  to  snap  in  the 
bridle  bit.  I  unsnapped  one  rein  from  the  bridle  bit,  and 
tied  the  end  of  the  other  rein  on  this  side  of  the  bit,  so 
I  could  guide  my  horse;  then  took  the  extra  rein,  got  a 
good  swing  on  it,  coming  with  force,  hit  the  cat’s  head 
with  the  snap,  which  stunned  him.  I  kept  this  up  until 
I  had  killed  him.  One  day  I  rode  up  on  a  young  wolf 
libout  three-fourths  grown.  I  was  riding  a  rather  fast 
horse.  I  called  it  luck,  for  when  I  spread  my  loop,  the 
wolf  seemed  to  put  his  head  squarely  into  it.  I  turned 
and  made  off  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  him  dragged  to 
death. 

Some  ten  years  before,  buffalo  hunters  had  killed  off 
most  of  the  buffalo.  They  did  jhis  to  get  the  hides  and  to 
save  the  grass  for  the  cattle.  There  was  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  buffalo  had  been  there.  One  could  walk  out 
in  most  any  direction  and  find  buffalo  heads  and  horns. 
If  these  horns  had  been  picked  up  and  saved,  they 
would  be  valuable  today.  Very  few  people  in  this  com¬ 
munity  had  seen  live  buffalo.  A  group  planned  to  visit 
the  Goodnight  ranch,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
north  on  the  head  of  Spring  Creek.  Goodnight  and 
Adair  had  divided  land  and  dissolved  partnership  in 
1887.  Goodnight  took  the  northern  part  of  the  range, 
Spring  Creek  and  across  the  divide  to  Salt  Fork  and 
McClelland  Creek.  When  the  buffalo  hunters  began  to 
kill  the  buffalo  out,  Goodnight  fenced  a  pasture  with  a 
high  barbed  wire  fence  and  rounded  quite  a  herd  of 
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buffalo  into  this  pasture.  When  they  divided  the  land, 
Goodnight  took  these  buffalo  to  his  ranch.  We  went  in 
a  wagon  to  visit  the  ranch.  Goodnight  said,  ‘  Don’t  take 
a  dog,  the  buffalo  might  chase  the  dog  under  the  wagon 
and  you  don’t  know  what  might  happen.  Some  horses 
are  afraid  of  buffalo,  and  don’t  get  out  of  your  wagon 
afoot  in  the  pasture.”  Will  Graham  was  driving  a  span 
of  bronchy  mules  and  there  was  a  group  of  boys  and 
girls  riding  in  this  wagon.  These  mules  were  sure  enough 
“bronchy.”  They  tried  to  run  several  times  on  the  way  to 
the  ranch.  Some  of  the  mothers  were  afraid  for  the 
young  people  to  ride  in  this  wagon;  however,  they  went 
ahead  anyway.  The  other  teams  were  gentle.  Jeff  Read 
had  a  team,  Dorsey  and  Ribbon,  his  wife  and  children 
drove  anywhere.  They  loaded  all  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  they  could  get  into  this  wagon.  Bless  your  lifel 
When  old  Dorsey  and  Ribbon  caught  sight  and  scent  of 
those  buffalo,  they  were  anything  but  gentle.  Dorsey 
simply  walked  on  his  hind  feet.  This  wagon  never  did 
get  very  close  to  the  buffalo.  Graham’s  “bronchy”  mules 
paid  no  more  attention  to  the  buffalo  than  if  they  were 
cattle.  This  was  true  when  the  first  cars  came  in.  The 
most  gentle  horse  would  become  the  most  frightened. 
Just  the  sight  of  what  looked  to  be  a  buggy  going 
across  the  prairie,  without  a  horse  to  it  and  a  little  streak 
of  blue  smoke  following,  plus  the  scent  of  gas,  was  more 
than  the  horse  could  stand.  The  gentlest  family  buggy 
horse  would  look  and  snort  as  long  as  he  could  see  the 
car  and  smell  the  gas. 
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Chapter  II 

HANDLING  CATTLE  IN  THE  1890’s 
The  Quarantine  Line 

In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among  cattle 
from  the  east  to  west,  a  line  known  as  quarantine  line 
was  established,  crossing  the  state  about  Quanah,  Texas. 
Ofttimes  men  would  get  to  this  line  with  their  cattle,  be 
held  up,  sell  their  cattle  or  turn  back.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  there  was  not  so  much  danger  of  spreading 
disease,  but  more  of  a  ruse  promoted  by  the  big  ranch¬ 
ers  to  keep  the  smaller  cattle  men  from  settling  in  their 
range.  We  had  no  trouble  in  bringing  our  cattle  straight 
through.  In  1892  father  took  me,  just  nine  years  old, 
and  a  hired  man  and  went  back  to  Quanah,  Texas,  after 
a  herd  of  cattle  that  had  been  held  up  at  this  line.  This 
was  quite  a  thrill  for  me.  We  carried  our  chuck  wagon 
and  saddle  horses.  The  round  trip  was  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  twenty  miles.  Some  of  the  big  ranchers  did  not 
want  the  small  ranchers  to  move  in  and  file  on  the  school 
land.  They  made  it  unpleasant  for  the  settler  and  in 
some  instances  the  settler  made  it  unpleasant  for  the 
large  rancher.  It  was  just  a  few  years  until  this  school 
land  was  all  filed  on. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  for  the  managers  of  the  JA 
Ranch:  They  were  real  men  and  were  friends  to  the 
men  who  came  desiring  to  establish  homes.  John  Far¬ 
rington  was  manager  of  the  JA’s  when  we  moved  in. 
Farrington  and  his  family  were  real  neighbors.  I  would 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  could  go  to  the  JA 
Ranch  and  spend  several  days  with  Farrington’s  son, 
Percy,  who  was  about  my  age.  Dick  Walsh  took  charge 
of  the  JA  Ranch  soon  after  Farrington.  No  greater  ranch 
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manager  ever  lived  than  Dick  Walsh.  Any  time  he  could 
help  a  settler  without  hurting  the  company,  he  would 
gladly  do  so.  One  time  father  spoke  to  Mr.  Walsh  about 
exchanging  land  for  the  time  being.  We  did  not  have 
living  water  on  any  of  our  laud  that  joined  our  home 
place.  Mr.  Walsh  said,  “Mr.  Scoggins,  we  have  plenty 
of  water;  you  have  plenty  of  water  and  grass  in  other 
parts  of  your  range,  not  handy  for  you  but  all  right  lor 
us.  Just  go  ahead  and  shape  your  pastures  to  suit  your¬ 
self.”  In  1900,  when  father  wanted  to  block  his  land  and 
move  sixteen  miles  to  the  edge  of  the  JA  range,  Mr. 
Walsh  let  us  take  our  land  all  in  one  block,  in  four  miles 
of  Clarendon,  Texas. 

In  1895,  something  happened  in  the  Scoggins  home— 
another  boy  came,  lie  did  not  make  any  great  demands, 
without  any  special  effort  he  captured  our  hearts  and 
affection,  lie  was  a  Scoggins— to  distinguish  which  one 
of  the  boys  he  was,  father  and  mother  said,  “We  will 
call  him  Gina  Allen.”  You  can  imagine  how  thrilled  I 
was— a  boy  twelve  years#old— never  had  a  brother,  but 
now  a  baby  brother!  Soon  he  was  riding  in  the  saddle  in 
front  of  me  and  calling  me  “Buddy.”  By  oldest  sister, 
Lena,  had  married  Wint  Bairfield.  Wint  had  worked  for 
the  |  A  Ranch  eleven  years.  lie  was  now  manager  of  the 
JJ  No.  2  cattle. 

This  pasture  was  on  the  head  of  Mulberry  Creek,  six 
miles  southeast  of  Claude,  Texas,  where  the  JA’s  kept 
one  herd  of  their  registered  cattle.  It  was  twenty-five 
miles  from  our  home.  The  JA’s  had  another  pasture  for 
registered  cattle;  twenty  miles  west  in  the  Palo  Duro 
Canyon  known  as  the  No.  1  JJ  herd.  Jeff  Martin  was 
manager  of  this  herd.  My  sister,  Lula,  was  staying  with 
Lena  and  taking  music  one  day  a  week  from  a  Mrs. 
Scott  at  Goodnight,  Texas.  Oma  was  three  years  old— 
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had  never  spent  a  night  away  from  mother,  hut  as  the 
two  sisters  were  there,  mother  consented  for  Oma  to 
make  the  trip  to  the  ranch  with  me. 

We  made  the  twenty-five-mile  trip  in  the  wagon. 
When  we  arrived,  Wint  and  the  two  sisters  had  gone 
the  twenty  miles  to  the  No.  1  Ranch  to  spend  the  night. 
This  meant  that  I  would  have  to  care  for  Oma  that 
night.  In  the  afternoon,  he  took  sick;  his  fever  came  up 
and  he  was  delirious.  There  was  only  one  cowboy,  Ed 
Devers,  at  the  ranch  that  night.  There  were  no  near 
neighbors.  The  nearest  doctor  was  at  Claude,  six  miles 
away.  I  saddled  Dutch,  a  JA  horse  that  Wint  had  in  his 
mount  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  not  a  young  horse, 
but  had  never  been  hurt.  1  mounted  Dutch  and  started  ' 
for  the  doctor.  The  only  times  I  pulled  the  horse  down 
out  of  a  run  were  when  a  calf  got  in  my  path  and  I  had 
to  give  him  time  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  again  at  the 
corner  of  the  town  section,  where  I  opened  the  gate  to 
go  out  of  the  pasture.  I  was  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  town.  I  went  to  the4iome  of  Full  Colville;  at 
one  time  they  had  lived  on  Mulberry  Flat. 

Mrs.  Colville  sent  me  to  the  courthouse  for  Mr.  Col¬ 
ville;  he  was  attending  a  lodge  meeting.  The  sheriff, 

Mr.  Lynch,  helped  me  to  find  him  and  we  located  Dr. 
Warner.  The  doctor  and  I  hurried  back  to  the  ranch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colville  came  down  and  spent  the  night 
and  helped  take  care  of  brother.  We  sent  Devers  on 
horseback  for  father  and  mother.  They  rode  their  saddle 
horses  to  Ben  Christian’s,  six  miles  east  of  the  JA  Ranch. 
They  put  their  horses  to  Ben’s  buggy  and  drove  in  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
Wint  and  the  two  sisters  came.  Brother’s  fever  had  gone 
and  I  was  happy  indeed.  •  1  ! 
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Standing  Night  Guard 

tii  the  early  days  before  there  were  fences,  cattle 
drifted  badly;  especially  during  the  windy  sleet  and 
snow  storms  of  winter.  Often  they  would  drift  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  miles  or  even  farther. 

Before  the  chill  of  winter  was  over,  the  loading  of 
chuck  wagons  and  the  saddling  of  cow  ponies  had 
begun.  Men  were  off  to  their  task  of  gathering  these 
cattle,  which  meant  besides  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  of 
day  riding,  each  had  to  stand  his  share  of  night  guard 
as  well. 

The  night  was  divided  into  three  or  four  shifts.  This 
was  determined  by  the  number  of  men  and  the  attitude 
of  the  cattle.  When  on  night  duty,  the  men  rode  con¬ 
stantly  around  the  herd,  one  man  riding  in  opposite 
direction  from  the  other.  This  was  to  prevent  the  men 
from  riding  too  close  together.  The  man  riding  in  the 
opposite  direction  would  give  orders  to  the  other  men  to 
ride  up  or  to  slow  dowiMo  keep  the  herd  circled.  Some¬ 
times  if  the  cattle  were  hard  to  hold,  the  boys  had  to 
ride  fast,  just  turning  the  cattle  back  toward  the  herd 
and  on  he  would  go,  leaving  those  that  were  trying  to 
break  away  to  be  turned  back  by  the  next  man  as  he 
came  around. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  expression,  in  reference  to 
standing  night  guard,  as  “singing  to  them.”  This  might 
do  when  everything  went  well  and  the  cattle  were 
quietly  bedded  down  for  the  night;  but  I’ve  seen  the 
time,  with  a  restless  herd,  when  there  was  no  time  for  a 
song.  It  was  just  ride  up  and  spur  arid  spur  your  horse 
and  ridel 

I  remember  one  night’s  experience.  We  were  camped 
on  the  divide,  at  the  head  of  Sandy  Creek,  at  the  little 
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tank,  east  of  the  George  Dozier  place.  This  was  in  1901. 
All  that  country  was  in  the  open  range  of  the  JA’s. 
There  were  no  farms  on  this  divide  at  this  time,  not  even 
the  George  Dozier  farm.  We  had  been  gathering  a  herd 
of  bulls;  we  had  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  with 
some  other  cattle— perhaps  three  hundred  in  all. 

I  was  told  to  go  to  bed  early  as  I  would  come  on  the 
last  guard  at  2  o’clock,  with  Asil  Cross  and  Vince  Terry. 
An  angry  looking,  black  cloud  was  coming  jup  in  the 
northwest.  These  bulls  knew  a  storm  was  coming;  they 
wanted  to  get  off  the  high  divide  and  into  the  breaks  of 
Sand  Creek  before  it  hit.  All  the  men  were  called  out 
to  help  settle  them.  I  had  my  best  night  horse  staked 
.with  saddle  on.  This  was  '‘Jimmie  the  Doctor.”  He  was 
nine  years  old,  broken  in  1895  and  turned  into  the  re- 
muda,  becoming  one  of  Warrener  Reed’s  mount.  I 
reserved  this  horse  for  night  work.  He  could  see  well  in 
the  dark,  detected  quickly  any  unusual  movement  of 
the  cattle,  and  was  clear-footed;  these  qualifications 
were  very  essential  for  night  v^ork.  Some  nine  men  rode 
in  a  gallop,  around  and  around  these  restless  bulls  in 
pitch  darkness  trying  to  settle  them.  They  were  fighting; 
you  could  hear  their  horns  clashing  together  over  here 
and  again  over  in  another  direction,  and,  occasionally, 
one  backing  from  another  bull  he  had  decided  was  too 
much  for  him;  he  would  turn  and  try  to  make  his  get¬ 
away  before  the  other  bull  could  rip  him  up  his  thigh 
with  his  sharp  keen  horns. 

Flashes  of  lightning  from  the  approaching  cloud 
would,  occasionally,  give  full  view  of  the  entire  herd 
and  one  could  see  a  yearling  or  a  cow  getting  back  to 
their  feet  after  being  run  over  by  a  racing  bull.  It 
looked  to  me  like  the  whole  herd  was  fighting,  One 
time  a  bull,  backing  from  another,  backed  squarely  into 
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my  horse.  I  was  glad  that  orders  had  been  given  me  to 
“keep  riding,”  for  that  was  what  I  did.  I  left  the  fleeing 
bull  to  be  turned  back  by  the  next  cowboy.  We  finally 
got  them  quiet  and  I  went  back  to  camp. 

The  cloud  hit  about  ten  o’clock.  The  second  guard 
was  coming  on;  the  bulls  had  gone  on  another  ram¬ 
page,  so  the  first  guard  stayed  to  assist  the  second,  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  slickering  and  yelling  the  six  cowboys 
could  do,  these  bulls  walked  right  on  into  the  brakes 
of  Sand  Creek.  There  were  deep  gorges  a  horse  was 
likely  to  fall  into,  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  turn 
them  “go.” 

I  was  sleeping  with  Ross  Cope,  the  horse  wrangler. 
We  had  no  tepee,  but  a  good  tarpaulin.  We  had  made 
our  bed  under  the  “Hoodlum”  wagon,  cut  deep  trenches 
around  the  bed  to  turn  the  water;  but  the  rain  came 
in  such  sheets  that  the  water  came  off  the  slope  and 
overflowed  our  ditches  and  began  soaking  our  bed.  It 
ran  in  first  on  Ross’  side.  He  said,  “I’m  going  to  a  tepee,” 
and  he  left  me.  Some  e>f  the  boys  had  tepees.  1  was  still 
dry,  but  Ross,  crawling  out,  turned  the  water  in  on  me. 
1  “scrutched”  up  for  a  while.  I  heard  Woods  Baxter 
coming  down  the  slope,  and  old  Black  Tail  splashing 
the  water  with  his  feet;  he  gave  two  or  three  cowboy 
yells.  I  knew  that  the  herd  had  gotten  away,  or  Woods 
would  not  be  making  all  this  noise.  A  man  coming  off 
guard  was  supposed  to  come  in  quietly,  waking  only 
the  man  who  was  to  take  his  place.  A  lighted  lantern 
was  always  kept  hanging  in  one  of  the  tepees  to  enable 
the  boys  to  find  their  way  back  to  camp.  After  having 
milled  with  a  herd  for  hours,  one  lost  all  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  would  not  know  which  way  to  start  without  a 
guiding  light. 

I  became  thoroughly  soaked  and  decided  to  crawl  out 
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of  bed.  I  looked  in  the  tepee  where  the  lantern  was— it 
was  crowded  with  men  and  they  looked  to  be  comfort¬ 
able.  I  did  not  crowd  in  or  disturb  them.  I  walked 
around  the  camp  for  a  while,  wet  and  cold.  From  where 


we  were  camped,  I  could  see  the  lights  in  the  town  of 


Clarendon  where  my  mother  and  father  lived.  As  i 
looked  wishfully  toward  those  lights,  1  visualized  that 
comfortable  home  father  had  completed  the. fall  before. 
I  could  see  the  parlor,  sister’s  piafio,  and  the  comfortable 
seats,  the  big  living  room,  the  heating  stove,  the  chairs, 
the  picture  on  the  wall;  father  and  mother’s  room,  sis¬ 
ter’s  bedroom,  and  mine  and  brother’s  bedroom  that 
had  been  carefully  arranged  for  us,  and  I  could  see 


brother  sleeping  peaceful!) 
feather  bed. 


As  I  walked  that  dark  rainy  night,  I  remembered  as 
I  planned  to  go  to  work  on  the  JA  that  spring,  mother 
saying,  “Arthur,  don’t  go,”  and  I  remembered,  too,  that 
when  father  traded  his  ranch  to  Dick  Walsh  for  the  land 
near  Clarendon,  he  was  doing  it  that  I  might  find  work 
other  than  that  of  a  ranch  life  and  get  a  college  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  next  morning  when  the  cook  had  breakfast  ready, 
he  called,  “All  out,  cowboys.”  I  soon  learned  that  I  was 
not  the  only  cowboy  who  was  disturbed  by  the  night’s 
rain.  Water  had  washed  over  the  ditches  that  had  been 
cut  around  the  tents  and  the  men  and  their  beds  were 
thoroughly  drenched.  Harry  Weatherly,  the  wagon  boss, 
was  not  able  to  get  his  boots  on,  but  came  out  to 
breakfast  walking  up  in  the  legs  of  them.  After  break¬ 
fast  was  over,  we  changed  saddle  horses  for  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  set  out  to  get  the  cattle  together. 

This  was  not  such  a  task— the  bulls  had  not  gone  far. 
As  soon  as  they  got  in  the  brakes  they  backed  up  against 
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a  bluff  until  the  storm  was  over.  In  a  few  hours  we  had 
all  the  herd  together  again. 

Trail  Herd  Driving 

Trail  herd  driving  was  the  only  means  of  transferring 
cattle  to  market,  consequently  there  had  developed  a 
network  of  trails  covering  the  entire  Panhandle,  leading 
in  the  direction  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  which  for  manv 
years  was  the  nearest  shipping  point.  In  the  early  days 
these  herds  came  from  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  When 
my  father  settled  in  the  West  they  often  came  from  as 
far  away  as  San  Angelo  or  Midland.  It  sometimes  took 
months  of  overland  traveling  to  get  these  herds,  to  their 
destination. 

It  was  very  essential  that  the  route  should  furnish 
plenty  of  water  and  grass.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
general  rainfall  of  previous  months  and  this  usually 
determined  the  route  taken. 

The  number  of  cattle  varied  from  one  to  several  thou¬ 
sand,  but  on  long  journeys  over  strange  country,  herds 
of  from  one  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  were  more 
frequent,  as  the  larger  ones  were  slow  of  movement  and 
hard  to  manage,  especially  at  the  watering  places. 

It  has  always  been  a  marvel  that  so  few  men  could 
manage  so  many  cattle.  Ordinarily  ten  men  were  sent 
with  the  herd.  The  chuck  wagon  went  in  the  lead,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  remuda.  About  a  mile  behind  was  the 
herd,  with  the  pointer  leading  them,  so  the  cattle  would 
follow  in  the  right  direction;  men  were  placed  in  the 
center  to  keep  them  from  breaking  away  and  to  main¬ 
tain  proper  proportion;  at  the  back  were  the  drags  to 
push  the  sluggards  up  with  the  main  body. 

Each  man  was  assigned  to  a  certain  place,  which  he 
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kept  during  the  entire  journey.  Often  scouts  were  sent 
ahead  to  locate  watering  places  and  when  convenient 
the  chuck  wagon  stopped  for  dinner  at  a  watering 
place,  giving  both  men  and  cattle  a  chance  to  rest. 

If  there  were  no  water,  the  herd  was  kept  moving  and 
the  men  took  turns  riding  back  for  the  noon  meal.  The 
man  who  went  with  the  chuck  wagon  needed  to  be  not 
only  a  good  cook  but  somewhat  of  a  teamster  as  well, 
for  putting  the  wagon,  loaded  with  their  beds  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  several  months,  and  drawn  by  tour  large  horses 
or  mules,  over  trails  seldom  traveled  by  wagons  re- 
quired  considerable  skill. 

Occasionally,  a  whole  day  would  pass  without  a 
-watering  place  for  the  cattle— sometimes  two  and  even 
three.  These  were  trying  times  for  both  men  and  cattle. 
Two  or  three  days  without  water  made  them  bellowing, 
stamping,  fighting,  thirst-crazed  creatures.  After  such 
a  drive,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  herd,  taking  only 
part  of  them  to  drink  at  a  time,  lest  the  weaker  ones 
be  trampled  down  and  drowned,  or  pushed  into  deep 
water  and  be  unable  to  get  out.  Most  of  the  men  would 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  cattle  to  hold  them  to  a  walk, 
for  often  the  cattle  would  scent  the  water  and  when 
several  miles  away  would  make  a  break  for  it. 

Crossing  Red  River  at  Oxbow  Crossing,  the  first  nat¬ 
ural  watering  place  for  a  big  herd  was  Deep  Lake. 
Here  was  a  large  lake  something  like  the  Plains  lake, 
covering  about  twenty-five  acres,  without  any  steep 
bluffs.  Cattle  could  go  out  in  the  lake  probably  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  before  having  to  swim;  however,  at  the 
northwest  corner  was  a  small  round  lake  covering  about 
ten  acres,  with  steep  banks,  and  it  was  sometimes  said 
it  did  not  have  any  bottom.  This  was  a  trap  for  a  thirsty 
herd  and  on  one  occasion  a  herd  got  out  of  control, 
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rushed  into  this  part  and  nearly  one  hundred  drowned. 

Crossing  Red  River  at  the  mouth  of  Mexican  Creek, 
the  first  good  watering  place  was  Timber  Lake.  This 
was  very  much  like  Deep  Lake,  could  water  a  big  herd 
without  danger,  but  at  the  northeast  corner  was  a  hole, 
not  as  large  as  the  one  at  Deep  Lake,  but  very  deep  and 
with  steep  banks.  This  also  had  to  be  avoided  and  at 
times  has  been  the  occasion  of  loss  of  cattle. 

The  average  day’s  travel  was  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles.  If  the  season  were  right,  with  an  under¬ 
standing  and  careful  crew  of  men,  a  herd  could  be 
started  out  in  the  spring  and  by  allowing  it  to  drift 
instead  of  driving,  would  arrive  in  the  fall,  having 
gained  weight,  fat  and  ready  for  market.  But  in  order  to 
do  this,  the  drifting  must  be  carefully  supervised  so 
that  the  cattle  would  not  waste  any  movement.  A  cow 
will  walk  some  distance  upon  arising  from  the  night, 
before  beginning  to  graze.  The  wise  trail  herder  sees  to 
it  that  his  cattle  are  headed  in  the  right  direction  and 
so  covers  several  miles  which  might  otherwise  be  spent 
aimlessly  wandering.  * 

Our  ranch  home,  one  mile  from  Battle  Creek,  was  on 
the  main  highw  ay— no,  I  can’t  say  highway— we  did  not 
know  anything  about  a  highway  then— only  the  one  we 
read  about  in  the  Bible,  “Life’s  Highway  to  Heaven,” 
but  we  called  them  roads  or  trail  lines.  We  lived  on  the 
road  that  led  from  the  south  plains  by  Silverton,  across 
the  canyon  to  Clarendon.  This  route  was  usually  trav¬ 
eled  by  people  in  buggies,  wagons,  or  driving  small 
herd  of  cattle.  The  larger  trail  herds  usually  came 
across  Red  River  at  the  Oxbow  Crossing,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  Mexican  Creek,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  farther 
east.  These  two  routes  came  together  at  Battle  Creek, 
one  mile  south  of  our  home. 
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There,  on  an  open  prairie  northwest  of  our  home, 
they  would  hold  the  herd  through  the  night  or  some¬ 
times  pen  them  at  the  Griffin  corral.  The  chuck  wagon 
would  usually  camp  three  quarters  of  a  mile  west,  at 
what  is  known  today  as  the  Scoggins’  tank,  on  the  Scog¬ 
gins’  arroyo. 

Oftentimes,  when  just  a  child,  1  have  seen  curling 
dust  rising  from  a  herd  of  one  thousand  cattle  coming 
up  the  divide  between  Red  River  and  Mulberry  or  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  and  Hackberry.  The  first  to  come  in  sight  was 
the  cowboy,  on  his  favorite  cowhorse,  old  Bullet  or 
Raven,  riding  upon  some  high  pinnacle,  pointing  the 
cattle  or  clearing  other  cattle  out  of  the  route  their  herd 
was  coming. 

One  morning  in  the  early  spring,  a  herd  was  seen 
coming  up  the  divide,  perhaps  two  thousand  head  of 
steers,  some  ten  cowboys  in  charge.  Two  girls  were  rid¬ 
ing  in  sight  of  the  herd.  These  were  fine  girls— they 
lived  in  our  community;  one  of  them  had  married  a 
cowboy  three  years  before— they  moved  out  of  that  part 
of  the  country. 

He  was  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  hacj  been  a 
wagon  boss;  the  girl  was  probably  twenty-five;  she  had 
kept  house  for  her  father  and  brother.  Her  mother  had 
been  dead  for  a  number  of  years.  They  planned  to  move 
back  somewhere  in  the  West. 

He  brought  this  fine  girl  back  to  her  father,  claimed 
to  be  looking  for  a  location.  He  shipped  her  things  to 
her,  keeping  his  picture  and  his  things.  Months  passed, 
she  lived  in  hopes  he  would  return.  Occasionally,  he 
would  meet  up  with  a  cowboy  who  knew  both  of  them. 

The  cowboy  would  say,  “I  saw - the  other  day,” 

calling  the  girl  by  her  given  name.  The  man  would  say, 
“You  did;  how  was  she  getting  along?”  He  would  say. 
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“I  am  going  down  to  see  Jier  in  a  few  days,”  or  “l  am 
on  my  way  down  there  now,”  but  lie  did  not  come.  A 
year  and  a  half  passed,  he  had  not  come  for  her. 

As  these  two  girls  were  passing  this  herd  which 
stretched  along  the  divide  for  two  miles,  this  girl  said 
to  the  other,  “Yonder  is  a  man  who  rides  just  like  Mi. 

- referring  to  her  husband.  She  watched  him  a  few 

minutes  and  said,  “It  is.”  She  turned  her  horse,  rode  up 
to  him  and  began  talking.  She  said,  “I  never  gave  you 
any  reason  to  leave  me,  or  to  treat  me  like  you  have,  1 
have  been  true  to  you.” 

After  a  short  talk  he  asked  her  to  forgive  him  and  told 
her  he  would  come  to  see  her  on  lvis  return  from  deliv¬ 
ering  the  cattle.  Two  nights  later  their  wagon  was 
camped  at  Plains  corral,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Claude, 
Texas.  They  were  standing  guard  around  the  herd  just 
north  of  the  corral.  It  was  a  stormy  night,  the  lightning 
was  flashing.  This  man  went  on  guard  at  twelve  o’clock 
to  relieve  Albert  Latham;  the  cattle  were  trying  to  get 
away,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  time  of  storm. 

Latham  was  not  seen  that  night,  but  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  was  found  —  he  and  his  horse  and  a  number  ol 
cattle  had  been  killed  by  lightning.  The  herd  had  moved 
out  and  had  been  milling  around  over  the  body  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  He  was  buried  at  Claude,  Texas. 

Latham  had  his  little  boy,  about  twelve  years  old, 
with  him  on  this  trip.  How  sad  it  was  the  next  day 
when  one  of  the  cowboys  and  this  little  fellow  came  by 
the  | A  headquarters  on  their  way  back  to  the  child’s 
home. 

This  man  made  his  word  good;  he  did  come  by  on  his 
return  and  took  his  wife  with  him  to  a  little  ranch  he 
had  bought.  I  saw  them  after  this  a  few  years  later. 
Two  little  girls  had  come  to  bless  their  home.  Ten  years 
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later,  he  rode  out  one  morning  on  his  ranch,  saw  some 
Hunters  inside  of  his  pasture.  He  met  them  and  after  a 
heated  discussion,  one  of  the  irunters  shot  and  killed 
him.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  cemetery  of  a  little 
western  town. 
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Chapter  III 

A  DOUBLE  GRAVE  ON  THE  JA  RANCH 

The  JA's  usually  ran  two  wagons— there  were  twelve 
to  fourteen  cowboys  to  the  wagon.  The  |A  wagon 
worked  the  entire  |A  range— the  big  range  and  the 
smaller  pastures  as  well.  The  other  wagon  was  known 
as  the  “Tule.”  They  worked  through  with  the  |A  wagon. 
Their  duties  were  to  take  the  cuts— the  cattle  they  were 
gathering— and  drive  them  to  the  pastures  where  they 
belonged.  Most  of  these  cattle  would  go  to  the  Tule  pas¬ 
ture.  This  pasture  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  JA  range,, 
extending  from  the  brakes  of  Red  River  west  to  the 
town  of  Tulia,  with  the  southern  boundary  Tule  Can¬ 
yon;  northern  boundary,  Palo  Duro  Canyon.  This  was 
a  high  plains  country. 

In  the  year  of  1895,  both  wagons  were  working  this 
pasture.  It  was  the  turn  of  fall;  had  been  raining  several 
days;  dark,  heavy  clouds  hung  overhead.  One  morning, 
the  boys  rode  out  on  the  range  as  usual;  they  had  the 
round-up  just  about  completed;  some  few  small  drives 
were  still  coming  in.  They  began  to  work  the  herd. 

Bob  Bishop,  the  Tule  wagon  boss,  assigned  Bob  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  Tule  boy,  to  hold  the  cut.  Some  ten  or  fifteen 
head  had  been  cut  to  Bob.  Bishop  sent  Warrener  Reed 
to  help  Bob  move  the  cut  a  little  closer  in.  Warrener 
galloped  up  to  Bob— it  is  not  known  whether  he  had 
delivered  his  message  to  Bob.  A  flash  of  lightning,  a 
heavy  clap  of  thunder— Bob's  horse  fell  one  way,  War- 
reners  another.  Warrener  was  killed  instantly;  Bob 
opened  his  eyes  twice  after  the  boys  got  to  him.  They 
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said  the  first  time  lie  looked  frightened,  but  the  second 
time  he  was  calm. 

Warrener’s  home  was  near  Silverton,  Texas.  Bob’s 
was  in  Jack  County.  The  boys  were  buried  side  by  side 
in  the  cemetery  at  Silverton,  Texas. 

Two  years  later,  Mary  Christian,  a  sister  of  Bob,  vis¬ 
ited  the  other  three  brothers  who  worked  on  the  ranch, 
Jim,  Will,  and  Ben.  During  her  visit  a  group  of  young 
people  went  to  Plainview,  Texas,  to  attend  a  cowboy’s 
reunion.  Mary,  accompanied  by  her  brother  Jim,  my 
sister  Lula,  and  a  number  of  other  young  people,  went 
by  Silverton  and  out  to  the  cemetery  to  visit  Bob’s 
grave. 

It  was  her  first  time  to  the  grave.  IIow  touching  it  was 
to  see  this  sister  kneeling  and  weeping  by  the  side  of 
the  grave!  Just  a  group  of  cowboys  and  friends  present. 

I  was  in  the  group  that  day;  I  was  just  a  boy  thirteen 
years  old.  I  have  often  thought  of  that  day’s  scene  and 
thought  what  a  comfort  it  would  have  been  to  the  sister 
and  brother  and  help  to  the  friends  if  there  had  been 
someone  to  have  offered  a  prayer. 

I  think  the  composer  of  the  song,  “He  Will  Round  Us 
Up  in  Glory,”  had  witnessed  a  tragedy  like  this  one  that 
took  place  on  the  plains  of  the  Tule  and  he  wrote: 

“As*  I  ride  upon  the  plains , 

Mid  the  sunshine  and  the  rain , 

While  the  storm  and  lightning  flashed  by; 

We  will  meet  to  part  no  more, 

Upon  the  Golden  shore , 

He  will  round  us  up  in  Glory,  Bye  and  Bye” 
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0 Following  is  the  story  as  told  by  Inez  Christian 
Dozier: 

Pioneering  is  characteristic  ot  the  American  people. 
Something  within  them  sterns  to  say:  “Move  on,  ex¬ 
plore,  achieve,  and  build.”  Such  men  are  not  afraid; 
their  iron  bodies  hold  hearts  of  gold  and  spirits  of  cour¬ 
age;  and  so,  many  were  the  men  who  left  already  set¬ 
tled  parts  in  the  days  of  pioneering  and  sought  jobs  out 
farther  west.  The  hire  of  the  West  drew  men  like  a  mag¬ 
net.  The  Texas  Panhandle  claimed  many  of  these  men. 
Those  who  remain  today  after  years  of  achieving  and 
building  remember  those  less  fortunate.  Some  of  them 
drifted  back,  or  on;  others  possibly  went  down  in  shame, 
while  even  a  few  lost  their  lives  in  their  efforts. 

Despite  “Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie”  as  sung 
by  cowboys,  almost  every  ranch  has  some  lone  grave 
within  its  pasture.  A  double  grave  on  the  JA  claims  the 
bodies  of  two  of  its  men,  whose  lives  were  snuffed  out 
by  one  keen  flash  of  lightning,  while  on  a  fall  round-up. 
This  tragic  story  has  been  written  in  verse— a  poem 
written  by  Vashti  Bourne— and  is  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  cowboy  songs  and  ballads. 

The  round-up  was  on  the  Tide,  and  according  to  Will 
James,  a  regular  hand,  it  was  next  to  the  largest  herd 
lie  had  ever  seen  gathered  on  that  range.  The  Tide, 
famous  for  its  wonderful  grass,  and  doubly  blessed,  as 
was  unusual  for  top  land,  by  running  water,  might 
easily  have  been  the  envy  of  any  big  rancher  for  its 
use  as  a  summer  pasture. 

6  For  details  connected  with  the  above  story  I  am  gratetul  to  the 
following:  Will  James,  Claude,  Texas;  Mrs.  Wes  Lane,  Wayside, 
Texas;  E.  II.  Christian,  Claude,  Texas;  J.  T.  Christian,  Claude,  Texas; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Christian,  Antelope,  Texas;  Mitch  Bell,  Clarendon, 
Texas. 
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The  gathering,  which  usually  took  about  two  weeks, 

had  been  done  under  much  difficulty  as  well  as  discom- 

¥ 

fort.  Cold  fall  rain  had  set  in  and  continued  through  the 
time.  Dark  gray  clouds  hung  overhead,  promising  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  steady  drizzle  w/hich  was  making  the  al¬ 
ready  soaked  sod  so  spongy  that  horses  and  cattle  . 
moved  with  much  effort.  Cowboys,  nesters  and  ranch¬ 
men,  chilled  to  the  bone,  spurred  their  horses  on  as  they 
pressed  in  on  this  immense  herd,  gathered  at  last. 

There  on  Burnham  Hill,  which  was  more  of  a  plains 
highland  than  a  hill,  the  working  of  the  herd  began. 
The  “cuts”  would  be  sent  to  market  while  the  rest  of  the 
herd  would  be  put  down  the  trail  to  winter  in  the  Palo 
Duro  Canyon. 

Bob  Bishop  was  boss  of  the  Tide  outfit;  Mitch  Bell 
was  wagon  boss  of  the  JA.  His  outfit  had  helped  with 
the  entire  round-up.  Dick  Walsh,  general  manager  of 
the  JA,  was  on  hand.  The  men  at  the  rear  of  the  herd, 
several  hundred  yards  away,  watched  the  maneuvering 
of  man  and  beast.  Skilled  hands  on  trained  horses  made 
the  cuts  which  were  turned  to  Bob  Christian  and  War- 
rener  Reed  to  hold  neat  by.  * 

Forgetting  their  physical  discomforts,  they  were  only 
aware  that  the  work  must  go  on.  There  was  no  quitting 
until  the  herd  was  worked  and  the  cattle  delivered  to 
their  respective  destinations.  The  dark  gloomy  ceilings 
above  them  bore  no  warning  of  a  tragic  interruption, 
but  out  of  the  unknown  came  a  terrible  bolt  of  light¬ 
ning,  followed  by  an  awful  clap  of  thunder.  Out  of  the 
southwest  it  shot  like  a  mighty  skyrocket  across  the 
whole  herd,  sending  out  hundreds  of  little  fiery  roots 
from  its  own  deadly  main  stem. 

Directly  across  the  heard  it  angled,  at  last  finding  its 
mark  where  Bob  and  Warrener  were  holding  the  ten 
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head  of  “cuts.” 

Deathly  fear  gripped  every  rider,  for  hardly  a  horse 
in  the  outfit  but  was  shocked  to  his  knees.  The  men 
regained  composure  only  to  view  a  tragic  scene.  Two  of 
them  would  never  rise;  they  had  gone  down  with  their 
horses  and  their  herd. 

Bob  Bishop,  Edgar  Britain,  and  Willis  Fisher  were 
the  first  to  the  spot.  Warrener  and  his  horse  were  killed 
instantly,  as  the  bolt  hit  the  cantle  of  the  saddle, 
going  through  clean  as  if  it  had  been  a  bullet  fired  from 
a  twenty-two.  Willis  Fisher  pulled  Bob  Christian  from 
beneath  his  horse.  The  horse  for  a  minute  showed  some 
sign  of  life.  Bob  looked  from  one  man  to  the  oilier,  and 
without  speaking  died  in  Fisher’s  arms. 

The  herd  and  the  work  was  forgotten  as  dim-eyed 
cowboys  gathered  around,  experiencing  something  the 
West  had  not  taught  them.  An  unusual  task  of  comrade¬ 
ship  was  at  hand. 

Mitch  Bell  was  riding  at  the  rear  of  the  herd,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  to  reach  the  scene.  He  found  Dick  Walsh, 
who  had  little  experience  as  general  manager,  in  a 
state  of  consternaticyi  and  bewilderment. .Walsh  ordered 
the  boys  to  turn  the  cows  loose,  but  Mitch  intervened. 
He  told  Walsh  that  he  and  his  JA  men  would  take  care 
of  the  herd  while  the  Tide  outfit  buried  its  men. 

He  also  instructed  Walsh  to  send  to  Tulia  and  get  the 
best  clothes  that  could  be  bought  for  the  men;  also  cas¬ 
kets  and  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  was  in  his  power 
to  do.  This  advice  was  well  received,  for  the  manager 
and  wagon  boss  were  dear  friends,  having  worked  to¬ 
gether  as  regular  hands  before  either  received  promo¬ 
tions,  and  Bell’s  quick  thinking  and  level  head  was  a 
solution  to  the  immediate  situation. 

It  was  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning;  no  more  rain 
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fell;  that  mighty  clap  of  thunder  and  lightning  was  the 
only  one  during  the  day,  but,  in  taking  its  grim  toll,  was 
heard  almost  across  two  counties.  Being  the  only  thun¬ 
der  of  the  day,  its  mighty  rumble  impressed  all  those 
that  heard  it  ior  miles  around. 

The  bombs  were  taken  to  Tide  headquarters,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Tulia  in  Swisher  County,  and  cared  for 
by  Fred  Scott,  a  [A  man,  who  was  assisted  by  Willis 
Fisher. 

The  family  of  Reed,  living  at  Silverton,  was  notified. 

Christian’s  family  lived  over  three  hundred  miles 
away  in  the  Post  Oak  hills  of  jack  County,  where  they 
had  settled  many  years  before.  However,  two  other 
brothers,  Jim  and  Will,  whom  Bob  had  followed  west, 
were  employed  by  the  ranch  and  were  across  the  can¬ 
yon  to  the  north.  A  rider  was  sent  to  the  JJ  headquar-  ' 
ters  bearing  the  news.  Jim  happened  to  be  there,  laid 
up  with  a  fractured  ankle.  His  horse  had  fallen  with  him 
on  slippery  ground  while  on  round-up  the  day  before, 
otherwise  he  would  have  been  many  miles  away  with 
the  herd  as  was  his  brother  Will. 

It  was  the  time  of  year  for  round-ups,  and  they  were 
being  made  all  over  the  Inillion-acre  range.  It  was  the 
23rd  of  October,  1895,  and  by  chance  Jim’s  birthday. 
Jim  had  sat  around  the  ranch  house  all  day,  visiting 
with  the  cook,  De  Wall,  eating  and  reading,  when  about 
6  o’clock  the  lone  rider  arrived  bearing  the  shocking 
new's  of  the  younger  brother’s  death. 

Later  it  was  known  that  two  messengers  were  dis¬ 
patched— the  arriving  messenger,  Jim  Love,  who  was 
sent  by  Dick  Walsh,  and  Charlie  Parks,  who  was  sent  by 
Mitch  Bell— the  latter,  failing  to  find  Jim,  returned  to 
the  Tide  in  time  for  the  funeral  services. 

Jim  had  always  borne  responsibility  and  now,  able  or 
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not,  he  must  go  to  Boh.  He  had  come  West  when  only 
a  lad  to  find  a  job,  in  order  to  help  pay  off  his  father’s 
indebtedness  and  to  help  educate  his  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  His  older  brother,  Paul,  who  had  come  with 
him  for  the  same  purpose,  was  forced  to  return  to  help 
manage  at  home.  And  one  by  one  the  younger  brothers 
rode  over  the  horizon  seeking  jobs  on  the  [A  with  Jim. 

Because  of  the  reputable  character  and  ability  of  the 
older  brothers  before  them,  each  was  hired.  Jim  saw 
that  they  got  good  horses  to  ride,  for  he  cut  them  from 
his  own  mount. 

A  new  experience  and  new  responsibility  now  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  Jim.  Despite  the  protest  of  the 
cook,  a  gentle  horse  was  led  up  by  the  side  of  the  tall 
ranch  porch.  Jim,  donning  his  slicker  and  tying  on  his 
crutches,  mounted,  ready  to  begin  that  long,  painful 
ride  with  his  messenger,  Jim  Love,  across  the  canvon 
and  on  to  the  Tide,  some  twentv-five  miles  aw  a\ . 

Jim  instructed  DeWall  to  get  word  to  Will  and  send  a 
message  home.  Will  was  to  meet  Jim  in  Amarillo  where 
the  body  would  be  embalmed;  and,  accompanied  by 
them,  was  to  be  shipped  home  via  Fort  Worth  tk  Denver’ 
Railroad  to  Henrietta,  and  from  there  overland  to 
Antelope. 

The  sky  was  still  overcast  and  a  slow'  drizzle  set  in,  as 
these  two  silent  cowboys  began  their  slow  trek  over 
canyon  trails.  Dark  soon  overtook  them.  They  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  trails  and  so  were  their  horses;  but  much 
depended  on  their  animals’  instinct  to  carry  them  safely 
across.  Jim  was  unable  to  get  off  and  give  his  horse  the 
advantage  of  the  steep  climbs  as  was  his  custom. 

They  arrived  at  'Tide  headquarters  after  midnight 
and  were  met  bv  Dick  Walsh  and  other  cowboy  friends. 
A  gloomy  silence  prevailed  as  they  escorted  Jim  through 
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the  old  ranch  house  where  the  bodies  lay.  These  rugged 
westerners,  palefaced,  and  their  usual  quick  movements 
changed  to  those  so  awkwardly  gentle  and  calm,  went 
to  and  fro,  each  secretly  bearing  his.  grief.  There  was 
little  sleep  at  the  Tide  that  night. 

Mr.  Walsh  discussed  the  tragedy  with  Jim  as  well  as 
plans  Hr  the  funeral.  He  convinced  Jim  that,  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  bodies,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  Bob’s  body  to  Amarillo  for  embalming,  as  it  would 
take  nearly  three  days  by  wagon,  over  the  spongy  sod. 

The  Reed  family  had  immediately  planned  interment 
in  the  Silverton  cemetery  the  following  day  for  War- 
rener,  so  Jim  decided  the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do 
was  to  bury  Bob  with  Warrener,  and  later  to  move  the 
body  to  Jack  County. 

As  these  plans  were  made,  he  couldn’t  forget  the  grief 
around  the  old  fireside  at  home,  and  how  his  mother 
would  expect  him  to  bring  Bob  back.  She  had  always 
depended  on  him.  He  thought,  too,  of  Will,  who  would 
wait  in  vain  for  him  in  Amarillo. 

Jim  realized  that,  out  of  the  family  of  twelve,  he  alone 
would  witness  the  last  rites.  “Well,”  he  decided  at  last, 
“when  it’s  all  over,  I'll  go  home.” 

Caskets  were  secured  at  Tulia,  and  the  next  morning 
a  caravan  of  wagons  and  men  on  horseback  started  for 
the  lonely  cemetery  at  Silverton.  The  services  were  held 
at  the  double  grave  that  was  to  claim  the  two  that  had 
fallen  together.  Reverend  Ed  Wallace,  a  young  Method¬ 
ist  preacher,  conducted  the  services. 

Despite  the  sparse  settlement  of  the  country,  a  large 
crowd  gathered.  The  Reeds  were  a  highly  respected 
pioneer  family,  and  as  one  of  the  cowboys  remarked, 
“Warrener  was  a  prince  of  a  young  man,  who  had  a 
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liost  of  friends.”  Bob  was  better  known  among  ranch¬ 
men  than  among  the  settlers,  but  between  two  classes  ol 
people  a  loyalty  prevailed  that  hardly  any  other  ranch 
could  boast  of.  The  men  of  the  Tide  that  day  agreed 
that  they  had  lost  two  of  the  best  men  in  the  outfit. 
'Flie  JA  men  and  a  settler,  Willis  Fisher,  held  the  herd 
while  the  Tide  men  attended  the  funeral. 

And  those  of  us  today  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the 
telephone  and  the  service  of  floral  establishments  are 
glad  to  know  that  at  the  burial  on  that  bleak  October 
day  there  were  masses  of  flowers— not  delicate  hothouse 
sprays,  but  sturdy,  colorful  bouquets  from  the  bradfoot 
yard.  The  Bradfoots  were  settlers  near  by,  and  the 
mother  and  daughter,  Gertrude,  felt  wholly  repaid  for 
their  efforts  in  caring  for  these  plants  under  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  pioneering. 

The  funeral  expense  was  borne  by  the  ranch,  and 
later  Mrs.  Adair,  owner  of  the  ranch,  erected  a  double 
monument  at  the  grave.  It  was  the  request  of  Mrs.  Adair 
that  she  be  allowed  to  do  this.  The  funeral  over,  Jim 
returned  on  the  long,  hard  ride  to  the  JJ  headquarters, 
lie  was  sure  Will  would  come  there  to  learn  of  the 
change  in  plans,  yhicli  he  did  the  next  day.  After  a 
brief  visit  between  them,  they  rode  off  together— Will 
to  join  the  outfit  on  the  plains  and  resume  work,  and 
Jim  to  catch  the  first  train  home. 

The  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  were  waiting  ever)' 
hour  Jim’s  arrival  with  the  body.  An  open  grave  waited 
and  friends  and  loved  ones  stood  by  the  bereaved 
through  the  long,  trying  hours.  Not  until  Jim  arrived 
did  they  know  that  this  younger  son  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  interment  in  the  Panhandle. 

The  family  planned  at  the  time  to  have  Bob’s  body 
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later  moved  to  the  family  plot  in  Jack  County,  but  it 
still  lies  today  beside  Warrener  Reed  s  at  Silverton.  A 
special  tribute  to  their  memory  is  always  paid  them  by 
the  Silverton  pioneers  on  Memorial  Day. 
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Chaptek  IV 

BOYHOOD  EXPERIENCES 
Plain-view  Rodeo  of  1896 

This  group  of  young  people  from  the  JA  Ranch,  leav¬ 
ing  Silverton,  headed  for  tlie  Cowboy  Reunion  at  Plain- 
view,  thirty  miles  to  the  southwest. 

*  Plans  had  been  made  in  advance  to  spend  the  night 
eleven  miles  southwest  of  Silverton,  at  the  ranch  home 
of  Mother  Cross,  a  pioneer  of  the  South  Plains.  Mrs. 
Cross  had  four  boys  working  for  the  JA  and  Joe,  the 
son  at  the  ranch,  with  her. 

Asil,  the  youngest  son,  and  Jim  Christian  had  planned 
the  trip.  Asil  had  planned  with  his  brother  Joe  to  take 
a  chuck  wagon  from  the  Cross  ranch.  The  mother  went 
along  to  chaperone  this  camp  for  the  girls.  Jim  Christian 
had  planned  for  a  chuck  wagon  to  come  from  the  Tide 
headquarters.  • 

This  was  the  camp  for  the  boys  from  the  JA  Ranch 
and  that  section  of  the  country.  The  campground  was 
laid  off  in  lots  and  streets.  Ranchers  from  all  over  the 
West  were  there  with  their  families,  wagons,  and  tents. 
Cowboys  and  cowgirls  from  different  ranches  were 
there  contesting  for  the  prizes;  the  JA,  XIT,  Slaughter, 
and  the  F’s.  s 

The  roping  and  tying  of  the  big  steers  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive  event.  The  cowboy,  riding  a  fast  horse,  caught  the 
steer,  dropping  the  rope  behind  the  steer,  passed  him; 
when  the  rope  tightened,  it  brought  the  steer’s  head 
back,  Hopping  him  on  his  side  with  such  force  that  he 
was  left  without  breath  and  made  no  effort  to  get  up 
for  a  few  seconds.  A  skilled  cowboy  would  have  the 
steer’s  feet  tied  by  this  time.  Because  of  the  cruelty  of 
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this  method  of  throwing  the  steer,  the  State  of  Texas 
has  passed  a  law  prohibiting  this  practice. 

Another  interesting  and  attractive  event  of  the  early- 
day  Cowboy  Reunion  was  the  tournament  riding.  Both 
men  and  women  participated  in  this.  Six  or  eight  poles 
were  set  in  ground  thirty-five  yards  apart.  An  arm  ex¬ 
tending  out  held  a  ring  which  the  rider  was  to  pick  up 
on  the  spear  he  held  in  his  hand.  Riding  the  bronc  was 
another  popular  contest. 

Jim  Miller,  a  JA  boy  from  the  Tide,  represented  the 
JA’s  in  the  big  steer  roping.  Mrs.  Willie  Cross,  wife  of 
John  Cross,  contested  tournament  riding.  Wylie  Morris, 
a  JA  boy  from  the  Tide,  entered  the  bronc  riding. 

Miller  had  hard  luck.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
roping  with  a  long  rope,  which  was  a  disadvantage— 
his  horse  had  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  throwing  the 
steer.  Mrs.  Cross  rode  a  side-saddle,  a  very  foolish  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  ’90s.  But  if  a  lady  had  come  out  at  that  time 
riding  astride,  well,  it  just  couldn’t  happen— she  would 
not  have  been  a  lady.  Anyhow,  she  performed  grace¬ 
fully  on  her  three-horn  saddle,  clad  in  a  long  riding 
skirt. 

Wylie  Morris  was  seventeen  years  old,  a  very  pleasant 
chap.  Those  who  know  him  will  understand  what  I 
mean— he  always  wore  a  big  smile.  I  talked  with  Wylie 
on  |uly  4,  1947;  fifty-one  years  after  the  Plainview 
Rodeo.  As  we  talked  over  tne  experience  of  that  occa¬ 
sion,  he  could  still  smile. 

His  father  lived  near  Silverton  and  attended  the 
rodeo.  When  the  news  reached  him  that  Wylie  had 
entered  the  bronc  riding  contest,  he  lost  no  time  in 
finding  Jim  Christian.  He  said,  “Jim,  d011*  let  Wylie 
enter;  he  can’t  ride,  1  know  he  can’t,  lie’s  my  boy  and 
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its  very  doubtful  if  that  boy  could  ride  in  a  covered 
wagon  with  his  shirt  tail  tacked  to  the  spring  seat,  and 
not  fall  out.  He  just  thinks  he  can  ride.” 

There  was  a  Roman  nose,  blood  bay  horse,  fifteen 
hands  high,  weighing  one  thousand  pounds.  He  had 
been  brought  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  about 
Dalhart,  Texas.  His  reputation  was  that  lie  had  never 
been  ridden. 

Wylie  wanted  the  horse.  He  got  him.  With  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  horse,  some  of  us  were  a  little  uneasy,  fear¬ 
ing  the  kid  might  have  more  than  he  could  handle.  The 
horse  was  saddled,  Wylie  took  his  seat,  shook  the  sad¬ 
dle,  pulled  his  hat  down  and  said,  “Ready,  fellers.” 
They  called  out,  “Watch  shoot  No.  4,  Wylie  Moris  is 
coming  out  riding  ‘Ronniky  Bill’.” 

Just  a  few  jumps  made  by  the  horse  proved  that 
Wylie  was  there  to  stay.  Old  Ronniky  bucked,  bawled, 
and  squealed,  but  like  clockwork  Wylie  never  failed  to 
reach  him  every  jump,  with  his  quirt.  The  bell  rang. 
Wylie  lighted  on  the  ground  and  was  making  his  way 
to  the  corral.  His  father,  pushing  through  the  crowd, 
said,  “Wylie,  stick  around  here,  you  may  get  something 
on  that.”  He  did;  he  got  first  money. 

When  the  rodeo  was  over,  the  tepees  we/e  torn  down, 
beds  rolled,  wagons  loaded;  the  families  headed  in  the 
direction  of  their  homes— the  cowboys  back  to  the  ranch 
to  take  up  their  duties.  A  few  of  us  on  horseback,  on  our 
way  home,  stopped  for  noon  at  the  Stephenson  camp, 
just  off  the  Capp  Rock,  where  the  main  road  crosses 
Red  River. 

Quicksand 

Red  River  was  a  dangerous  stream  to  cross  during 
the  rainy  season,  because  of  quicksand.  One  year  before, 
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Joe  Cross  and  his  wile,  his  mother,  and  sister  Jane,  had 
come  from  their  plains  home  to  visit  the  Cross  hoys  at 
the  JA  Ranch.  They  were  ready  to  start  home.  It  had 
been  raining  for  several  days  on  the  head  of  the  river. 
Water  covered  a  big  portion  of  the  river  bed  which  was 
one-halt  mile  wide.  The  team  of  mules  Joe  was  driving 
were  young,  just  five  years  old.  They  had  been  raised  on 
the  plains,  had  never  seen  any  water  except  in  a  wind¬ 
mill  tub. 

Joe  was  afraid  to  put  this  team  into  the  river  with  the 
wagon  and  the  family.  He  came  to  see  if  we  had  a  team 
we  could  put  into  the  river. 

Father  was  out  on  the  road  with  the  trusty  team,  only 
a  young  span  of  mules  was  there.  My  oldest  sister,  Lena, 
who  had  married  a  JA  cowboy  and  was  living  on  one  of 
these  smaller  ranches,  had  just  arrived,  driving  a  span  of 
ranch  mules— “Old  Bull”  and  “Kit”— to  her  big  ranch 
buggy.  We  thought  this  team  was  just  what  we  needed. 

The  next  morning  1  took  Bull  and  Kit  and  the  big 
ranch  buggy  and  met  Joe  and  family  at  the  river.  We 
left  the  women,  the  wagon  and  his  team  at  the  rivers 
edge;  drove  Bull  and  Kit  into  the  water. 

The  water  was  about  two  feet  deep  and  covered  most 
of  the  rivers  bed.  Bull  and  Kit  began  to  go  down;  it 
was  not  their  first  experience  in  quicksand;  they  lay 
completely  down  in  the  wajer  and  of  course  they  quit 
going  down.  The  buggy  went  down  to  the  axle. 

To  handle  quicksand,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  tramp  or 
work  it;  the  water  will  come  to  the  top,  run  off  and  the 
sand  will  settle  and  get  firm.  So  that  was  our  job.  We 
got  the  mules  up,  dug  the  buggy  wheels  out  of  the  sand, 
tramped  the  quicksand  with  our  feet,  letting  the  sand 
settle,  staked  out  a  route  across  the  river  with  sticks 
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and  limbs  which  we  got  out  of  the  drift. 

After  making  several  trips  across  with  the  buggy,  and 
taking  the  women  across,  we  then  put  the  four  mules  to 
the  wagon;  bull  and  Kit  to  the  wheels  and  the  young 
frisky  mules  in  the  lead. 

We  were  careful  to  keep  the  staked-out  route  and 
drove  in  a  trot.  Fast  driving  is  important  in  quicksand; 
the  minute  one  stops,  he  will  go  down.  We  got  the 
wagon  across  safely.  Joe  climbed  the  caprock  and  went 
on  to  his  home. 


Quicksand  is  very  treacherous.  One  does  not  always 
find  it  in  running  water;  sometimes,  after  a  rise,  the 
water  will  pool  up  and  the  sand  will  settle  over  the 
water.  Therefore,  if  one  rides  or  drives  in  on  it,  he  drops 
through  the  crest  of  sand  into  the  water. 

On  one  occasion,  brother,  who  was  just  three  years  of 
age,  was  riding  in  the  saddle  in  front  of  me  across  Battle 
Creek,  a  few  days  after  a  rise.  We  were  riding  a  little 
iron-gray  horse  that  we  called  Texas.  Texas  dropped  into 
a  quicksand  hole-lie  began  to  lunge,  trying  to  get  out. 
It  seemed  he  was  not  going  to  make  it  with  his  load.  I 
quit  the  saddle  and  tried  to  take  brother  with  me.  The 
horse  was  lunging— brother  had  a  death  grip  on  the 
saddle  horn;  he  seemed  to  think  the  thipg  to  do  was  to 
stay  with  the  horse.  I  said,  “Oma,  turn  loose/  and  he 
let  go.  I  carried  him  out.  The  horse  kept  hinging  until 
he  got  out. 

The  [A  and  Tide  wagons  were  camped  at  Mitchell 
Corral  on  Mulberry  Creek,  or  river;  also  a  nester  wagon. 
That  was  a  wagon  belonging  to  men  who  lived  inside 
the  [A  pasture  and  on  the  South  Plains,  and  who  had 
cattle  in  the  range.  They  were  working  through  with  the 
JA  wagon. 

Mulberry  Creek  was  about  three  hundred  yards 
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across.  These  wagons  threw  their  saddle  horses  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  wagons,  so  they  would  not  mix  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  The  nester’s  wagon  threw  their  horses 
across  the  river.  The  next  morning  two  of  the  men 
crossed  the  river  to  get  their  horses. 

The  river  was  perfectly  dry— just  a  dry  sand  bed 
when  they  went  across.  It  had  rained  on  the  head  of  the 
river  and  when  they  were  crossing,  coming  back,  they 
were  caught  in  a  two-foot  head  rise.  The  sand,  being 
dry  when  the  swift  water  came  over  it,  would  wash  from 
under  the  horses’  feet— they  could  not  stand.  The  men 
got  off  their  horses  down  in  the  water,  but  they  could 
not  stand,  for  the  sand  washed  from  under  their  feet. 
They  struggled  and  fought  the  water;  it  was  not  deep 
enough  for  them  or  their  horses  to  swim  and  yet  they 
could  not  stand— it  looked  as  if  the  men  might  drown. 

The  boys  at  the  nester  wagon  heard  their  call  for 
help,  so  they  at  once  mounted  their  horses  and  came  to 
the  river.  They  saw  it  was  dangerous  to  put  their  horses 
into  the  water.  Several  older  men  called  out,  “Men, 
don’t  put  your  horses  in  that  water.” 

There  was  a  boy  about  eighteen  years  old  who  paid 
no  attention  to  what  was  said.  lie  was  riding  a  big  stout 
horse— into  the  water  he  went,  his  horse  fighting  and 
scuffling  to  stay  on  his  feet.  He  got  close  enough  to  the 
first  man  to  pitch  the  end  of  his  catch  rope  to  him, 
pulled  him  to  land.  Then  he  rode  up  the  stream  and 
when  he  was  even  with  the  second  man,  jumped  his 
horse  into  the  water,  got  his  rope  to  the  man  and  got 
him  out. 

The  second  man  had  sucked  so  much  sand  into  his 
lungs  that  he  never  was  a  strong  man.  He  died  a  few 
years  later,  possibly  as  a  result  of  this. 
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Raising  Feed 

It  was  no  trouble  to  raise  feed  in  the  West.  Colonel 
Goodnight  found  this  to  be  true.  In  1884,  Henry  Taylor, 
his  nephew,  who  was  looking  after  the  milk  cows  at  his 
ranch,  planted  a  small  patch  of  cane.  It  did  so  well  that 
when  Goodnight  saw  it,  even  though  he  has  been 
spoken  of  so  many  times  as  being  such  a  help  to  the 
early  settlers,  said  to  Henry,  “Let  this  be  the  last  thing 
planted  on  this  ranch.  If  the  nesters  see  this,  lhe\  will 
fill  up  this  country  in  sixty  days/’ 

Breaking  out  a  new  farm  required  little  work.  The 
land  was  broken  with  a  sod  plow  made  especially  for 
that  purpose.  The  turf  was  turned  as  thin  as  possible. 
If  the  plow  worked  properly,  the  sod  would  be  left  flat 
and  smooth.  The  planter  used  was  a  slide  with  two  run¬ 
ners,  with  a  knife  on  each  runner;  the  space  between 
was  the  distance  apart  the  rows  would  be.  These  knives 
opened  the  place  for  the  seed  to  fall,  and  the  runner 
covered  them.  A  person,  seated  on  the  slide,  dropped 
the  seed  into  the  top  of  a  divided  trough  which  planted 
two  rows  at  a  time.  These  planters  were  home-made  or 
made  by  a  blacksmith.  There  was  no  other  cultivation 
necessary.  The  second  year  this  ground  could  be  broken 
out  and  used  as  old  ground. 

A  Mr.  Cooley  brought  the  first  thrasher  into  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  had  faith  in  the  country.  He  was  more  fortu¬ 
nate  than  some  men,  fyr  he  had  more  money  to  invest. 
The  only  stock  lie  had  were  two  big  Jersey  milk  cows 
and  six  work  mules.  He  invested  in  farming  implements 
such  as  riding  plows,  discs,  wheat  drills  and  even  a 
thrashing  machine. 

He  broke  out  two  hundred  acres  of  land  and  planted 
it  in  wheat.  It  happened  to  be  a  dry  year  and  nothing 
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was  made.  His  experience  was  like  so  many  other  wheat 
farmers  in  later  years.  A  failure  in  a  crop  meant  a  broke 
man.  lie  sold  his  holdings  and  left  the  country.  The 
people  in  the  community  regretted  to  see  him  leave,  for 
lie  and  his  family  were  line  people.  Mr.  Cooley  was  not 
wrong  in  his  conception  of  the  country,  but  like  pio¬ 
neers  in  other  things  was  ahead  of  the  times. 

There  was  very  little  sale  for  the  feed  that  was  grown, 
but  it  was  fine  to  feed  one’s  own  stock.  We  stacked  our 
feed  in  big  ricks,  just  north  of  the  corral.  I  had  a  big 
shepherd  dog,  old  Rover.  He  knew  our  cattle  as  well  as 
father  or  I  knew  them.  If  there  chanced  to  be  a  stray  in 
*  the  herd,  Rover  kept  running  in,  snapping  its  heels, 
keeping  him  on  the  move  while  we  were  feeding  them. 

Quail  were  plentiful,  especially  around  these  feeding 
places.  If  I  wanted  a  mess  of  quail,  I  could  get  them  as 
easily  as  I  could  get  a  chicken.  There  were  two  clusters 
of  bushes  near  the  corral.  Quails  were  always  in  these 
clusters.  1  had  two  traps.  I  would  set  and  bait  one  in  a 
cluster,  turn  the  birds  toward  the  cluster,  set  and  bait 
my  trap  in  the  other;  by  the  time  I  got  this  one  set,  the 
first  trap  was  thrown.  I  would  circle  the  birds  back  to 
the  other  cluster,  take  my  birds  out,  which  usually  were 
three  or  four,  set  my  trap  again,  and  go  to  the  other 
trap.  I  would  keep  this  up  until  I  had  all  the  birds  we 
needed.  They  came  in  from  the  creeks  in  such  numbers 
that  we  never  missed  the  ones  we  caught.  One  time  just 
after  a  big  snow,  I  set  a  net.  Tins  net  was  made  of  fish 
cord,  long  wings  and  a  long  barrel.  I  got  on  my  horse 
and  rounded  in  a  large  number  of  quail.  After  several 
drives  I  had  something  like  a  hundred.  The  snow  had 
melted  off  in  the  brakes  and  around  the  corrals. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  wagon  go  into  town,  which 
was  about  twenty  miles.  I  put  these  quails  in  boxes, 
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drove  to  town,  put  my  team  in  the  wagon  yard  and  went 
around  to  John  Townsend’s  meat  market.  It  was  a  little 
frame  building  on  the  main  street  of  Clarendon,  about 
where  the  Ode  Caraway  Cafe  is  located  today.  1  asked 
Townsend  if  he  wanted  to  buy  some  quail,  lie  said, 
“Yes,  how  many  have  you?”  1  told  him  about  one  hun¬ 
dred.  He  said,  “bring  them  in  and  1  will  give  you  two 
cents  apiece.”  I  began  unloading  my  boxes,  set  the  first 
box  down  and  when  I  came  in  with  the  second  one, 
Townsend  and  a  group  of  railroad  men  were  laughing. 
The  railroad  shops  were  located  in  Clarendon  at  that 

time  and  usually  there  were  a  number  of  railroad  men 

* 

on  the  streets.  Townsend  stepped  over  and  said,  “boy, 

1  didn’t  know  these  birds  would  be  like  this,  I  thought 
they  would  be  dead.  1  cannot  handle  live  birds,  the  law 
would  get  me  if  I  left  them  like  this,  ill  take  your  birds, 
but  you  take  them  in  the  back  room  and  pull  their  heads 
off.”  I  did  as  Townsend  said  and  by  the  time  the  birds 
quit  kicking  he  had  them  wrapped  up  and  the  rail¬ 
roaders  were  headed  toward  their  home  with  a  bundle 
under  their  arms;  or  down  to  old  lady  Smitz’s  restau-  , 
rant  which  was  just  a  lew  doors  north.  Townsend  and  1 
both  did  a  pretty  good  business  that  afternoon. 

Early -Day  Killings 

The  distance  from  our  home  to  Clarendon  was  such 
that  it  was  hard  to  make  the  round  trip  in. one  day.  We 
usually  carried  our  little  “hot  roll,”  or  bed,  along  with 
us,  and  put  our  wagon  and  team  in  the  wagon  yard. 
There  was  always  some  accommodating  business  man 
who  offered  us  a  place  to  spread  our  bed  inside  his 
building.  Sometimes  it  was  in  the  office  of  Clias.  Moore’s 
Livery  Stable,  or  Robert  Sawyer’s  Lumber  Yard,  or  Cus 
Jacques’  Grocery  Store.  Gus  would  say,  “Gome  in  and 
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make  yourself  comfortable.”  lie  would  turn  his  key  over 
to  us  and  go  on  home  for  the  night. 

One  time  father  and  T  came  to  Clarendon,  put  our 
team  in  the  wagon  yard,  and  took  our  bed  to  Clias. 
Moore’s  office  at  the  livery  stable.  We  ielt  that  we  knew 
Charles  as  he  was  an  old  [A  hand.  He  was  cook  at  the 
JA  1  leadquarters  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  scare  in 
1891.  Several  men  were  seated  in  the  office  in  conver¬ 
sation.  About  nine  o’clock  shots  were  heard.  Charlie 


continued  with  their  conversation,  but  I,  just  a  small 
boy,  kept  thinking  about  that  bad  man  in  town.  Some¬ 
one  knocked  on  the  door— Charlie  opened  the  door  and 
there  stood  a  big  black  negro— his  eyes  shining  as  the 
light  from  the  office  reflected  in  his  face.  I  was  a  little 
bit  frightened.  He  said,  “Mr.  Charlie,  Green  shot  and 

killed - .”  This  was  a  colored  fellow  and  Green  was 

deputy  sheriff  under  A1  Gentry.  The  negro  at  the  door 
said,  “I  want  a  horse  to  go  for  the  doctor.” 

Charlie  said,  “If  Green  has  killed - why  do  you 

want  a  doctor?” 

The  negro  said,  “Yes,  sir,  but  he  ain’t  dead  yet,  but 
he’s  just  about  dead.”  Charlie  saddled  the  horse  and 
was  planning  to  go  for  the  doctor  himself,  not  knowing 
this  negro  well  enough  to  trust  him  with  his  horse; 
thinking  he  might  be  implicated  in  the  shooting  and 
wanted  a  horse  to  make  his  getaway.  At  this  time  Bones 
Hooks,  a  very  dependable  negro,  came  up.  Charlie  let 
Bones  have  the  horse  and  he  went  for  the  doctor.  F ather 
and  I  and  some  of  the  men  at  the  office  went  over  to  the 
corner  of  the  block,  about  where  the  Clarendon  elevator 
now  stands,  and  there  lay  a  big  black  negro  in  a  pool  of 
blood  struggling  for  his  last  breath.  Green  was  known 
as  a  fearless  officer  and  quick  with  the  gun. 
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A  few  mouths  later.  Green  and  the  t  ;  Bell  boy  a 
who  also  i^d  -x  reputation  of  being  bad  men  had  nre- 
viouslv  had  some  tr  >uhle.  Men  of  the  to,  (  n  were  expect¬ 
ing  something  to  happen  at  any  time:  and  it  did  happen 
that  morning  just  as  the  ear: v  train  was  rolling  o-.t  of 
the  station.  Green  /-/as  standing  inside  the  sal<jon  and 
one  of  the  Bell  bo  vs  stepped  ut>  to  the  bar  w  :h  six 
shooter  in  hand,  tapped  his  gun  on  the  bar  _  i  with  his 
eve  on  Green,  said.  “I  am  the  cock  o:  the  wdk  Green 
drew  his  aim,  both  Green  and  Bell  fired  IT  11  missed  his 
mark,  he  was  killed  bv  the  oullet  from  Green  s  ^un 

j  _  O 

The  other  Bell  bov  at  a  distance  killed  Green  The  third 

a 

man.  a  stranger  who  had  just  _  Aten  off  the  train  and 
stepped  into  the  saloon,  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet. 
This  was  just  one  of  the  scenes  hich  too  k  place  around 
the  saloons  and  gambling  houses  of  earls  dovs 

Hoic  a  Cotcbcfj  Collected  Hh  Money 

The  fir bank  was  opened  In  Clarendon  by  the  O.  P. 
Woods  Mercantile  and  Banking  Comp--..  in  16S7  at 
the  location  where  the  first  National  Bonk  b  now 
located.  A  Mr.  Vanhorn  was  its  first  president  W.  H. 
Patrick  w  as  its  second  president  and  has  served  in  this 
capacity  for  more  than  one-half  cent  ry.  Up  to  tins 
time,  the  nearest  hank  was  many  mile^  aw  a\\  Before  the 
opening  ::  this  bank,  men  hn.  mg  some  extra  mone. 
probably  a  cowbov  with  a  few  months  salarv,  would 
leave  it  w  ith  some  merchant  to  keep  until  he  Called  for 
iL  Usually  ever. thing  went  well,  but  on  one  occasion  a 
cowboy  left  his  money'  with  a  prominent  Clarendon 
merchant,  who  had  a  big  store,  where  the  larger 
ranchers  did  the':  business.  In  the  meantime  tliis  rate 
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chant  made  an  assignment.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
money  the  cowboy  left  with  the  merchant,  but  it  was 
all  he  had,  He  came  in  and  asked  the  merchant  for  the 
money.  The  merchant  said,  “I  haven’t  your  money;  1 
made  an  assignment,  your  money  went  like  mine.  It’s 
all  gone.” 

“Yes,”  the  cowboy  said,  “but  you  did  not  have  any 
right  to  assign  my  money,  that  was  my  money.” 

The  merchant  said,  “Well,  it’s  gone.” 

The  cowboy  went  back  to  the  camp  where  he  was 
working.  He  grew  quiet,  did  not  talk,  and  stayed  aloof 
from  the  other  boys.  The  boys  noticed  lie  was  acting 
rather  strangely.  He  quit  shaving;  grew  a  long  beard. 
One  day  when  one  of  the  boys  came  in,  he  found  him 
planting  salt.  There  were  some  sacks  of  stock  salt  at  the 
Citmp,  also  some  rock  salt.  He  had  gotten  an  ax  and 
beaten  up  the  salt  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  it  with 
the  sack  salt.  He  had  a  span  of  ranch  mules  harnessed, 
had  broken  some  land  around  a  big  lake  and  was  sowing 
salt,  ready  to  harrow  it  in.  When  he  was  asked  by  the 
cowboy  what  he  was  doing,  he  said,  “Hell,  I’m  planting 
salt.  This  ranch  uses  lots  of  salt.  They  pay  out  lots  of 
money  every  year  for  salt.  There  is  no  need  of  all  this. 
I’m  going  to  save  them  some  money  by  growing  salt.” 
Away  he  went  until  he  had  sown  all  the  salt.  Then  with 
harrow  and  mules  he  carefully  covered  it.  Some  of  the 
boys  at  this  camp  wanted  to  change  camps;  they  did  not 
want  to  stay  there. 

One  day  the  boys  were  working  the  range,  it  was  a 
spring  day.  Heel  flies  were  bad  and  cattle  were  seen 
curling  their  tails  over  then*  backs  and  making  for  a 
tank  or  a  water  hole.  The  cow  would  go  into  the  water, 
stand  for  a  while  until  the  heel  flies  had. gone,  then 
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come  out  and  start  grazing.  The  boys  were  getting 
dinner;  some  had  helped  their  plates,  others  were  about 
ready  to  go  back  for  the  second  helping  and  one  or  two 
had  finished  their  dinner  and  had  pitched  their  cups 
and  plates  into  the  round-up  pan,  when  this  old  boy 
jumped  up,  stamped  his  foot,  jerked  his  hat  off,  slapped 
it  down  on  his  leg  and  hollered,  ‘  Ilecl  flies!”,  and  to  the 
tank  he  went.  He  went  out  into  the  water  for  a  short 
period  of  lime  as  the  cow  usually  did,  giving  the  heel  fly 
time  to  get  away.  He  then  came  out  of  the  water  with 
dripping  clothes,  leisurely  walked  back  to  the  wagon, 
got  some  more  beans  and  bread  and  finished  his  dinner. 
It  was  amusing  to  the  other  boys,  but  they  were  afraid 
to  laugh.  It  was  whispered  around  that  something  had 
to  be  done,  or  W.  B.  would  have  a  camp  all  to  himself. 

Sometime  later  he  went  to  Clarendon,  imt  some 
bright  ribbons  and  fastened  them  in  his  belt  and  then 
down  to  his  boot  tops,  through  the  ears  of  his  boots, 
tying  them  in  big  bows.  With  a  big  six  shooter  in  his 
belt,  he  went  upstairs  to  the  office  of  the  merchant, 
who  had  made  the  assignment,  and  the  merchant’s  at¬ 
torney  and  said,  “Fellows,  I  came  in  for  my  money.” 

The  attorney  said,  “You  haven’t  any  money  here.  It 
all  went  together  in  the  assignment.” 

The  cowboy  said,  “Well,  fellows,  there  are  three  of  us 
here,  but  if  I  don’t  get  my  money  there  will  be  two  that 
will  have  to  be  carried  down  these  steps.  ’  The  lawyer 
reached  over,  unlocked  the  safe,  and  gave  him  his 
money.  The  cowboy  took  off  his  ribbons,  went  to  the 
barber  shop,  got  a  shave  and  then  went  back  to  his 
camp. 

In  July  1947,  while  talking  to  a  man  who  was  working 
at  the  ranch  at  the  time  this  happened,  he  told  me  he 
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afterwards  mentioned  this  incident  to  the  cowboy,  who 
did  not  say  anything  but  threw  his  head  back  and  took 
a  big  laugh. 

Killing  the  Big  Buck 

One  Christmas  Tom  Bagwell,  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
community,  and  I  decided  we  would  kill  a  deer.  We 
saddled  our  horses,  got  our  guns,  left  home  early  in  the 
morning  and  rode  to  the  edge  of  the  caprock  near  the 
old  “Coogler”  jump-oil.  Tom’s  brother  owned  a  small 
ranch  on  the  edge  of  the  caprock.  We  first  went  to  his 
home  and  got  his  brother  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  knew  where  the  deer  ranged.  We 
rode  probably  an  hour  after  leaving  his  ranch  home. 
Going  up  a  big  canyon,  we  noticed  deer  tracks.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  tracks  a  short  distance,  we  saw  a  big  buck,  some 
four  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  moving  along  slowly 
on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

The  buck  had  not  seen  us;  we  stopped  our  horses, 
watched  him  until  he  went  over  the  top  of  a  hill.  We 
then  galloped  up  some  closer,  got  off  our  horses, 
crawled  up  the  hill,  spied  the  buck  and  he  spied  us.  We 
took  two  shots  apiece  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  him  to  the  ranch.  As  I  was 
riding  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  gentlest  horse,  we 
decided  to  tie  the  deer  on  my  horse  and  1  would  ride 

*•  r 

with  one  of  the  other  boys.  But  when  it  came  to  having 
a  big  deer  tied  on  my  horse  he  was  not  so  gentle.  My 
horse  was  the  largest  of  the  three  and  when  we  saw  the 
horse  that  was  to  carry  the  deer  would  have  to  be 
handled  by  force,  we  picked  ihe  smallest  one.  We  tied 
up  his  hind  foot,  tied  the  buck  on  him,  snubbed  the 
horse's  head  up  close  to  the  saddle  horn  of  another 
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horse,  loosed  his  hind  foot  and  headed  for  the  ranch. 
We  dressed  the  deer,  leaving  the  greater  part  at  this 
ranch.  We  returned  to  our  homes,  carrying  enough  so 
we  could  have  some  evidence  that  we  had  killed  a  deer. 

When  we  children  were  small,  father  took  his  family 
with  him  to  spend  the  night  in  the  canyon.  This  was 
somewhere  near  where  we  tracked  the  deer  and  killed 
the  buck.  The  object  of  this  trip  was  to  gather  wild 
plums  and  grapes,  which  grew  in  abundance  in  these 
canyons.  The  trip  was  made  in  a  covered  wagon  and 
we  slept  in  the  wagon  that  night.  About  midnight 
father  heard  a  noise  around  the  camp;  he  supposed  it 
was  old  Jack,  the  mule  that  was  hobbled.  We  usually 
hobbled  one  of  the  mules  and  tied  the  other  to  the 
wagon.  The  next  morning  we  found  it  was  not  tire  mule 
father  had  heard  around  the  wagon  that  night,  but  a 
bear.  There  in  the  sand  and  around  the  camp  fire  were 
the  tracks  of  a  full-grown  bear.  He  had  been  picking  up 
scraps  of  food  around  the  camp.  In  the  early  ’90s  there 
were  a  good  many  bear  in  these  canyons.  They  were  not 
too  wild.  They  were  never  shot  at  and  seldom  saw  a 
man. 

One  time,  father  was  away  from  home  and  mother 
was  there  alone  with  the  three  children.  In  the  night 
she  was  awakened  by  a  noise  that  sounded  like  the 
voice  of  a  woman.  Our  nearest  neighbor  was  three 
miles.  Mother  had  no  way  to  get  them  word.  The  pony 
that  was  hobbled  and  wore  the  bell  had  drifted  so  far 
away  she  could  not  hear  the  bell.  The  only  thing  she 
knew  to  do  was  to  hang  the  lantern  out.  The  lantern 
was  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  some  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  should  be  late  getting  home,  the  lantern  was  usually 
lighted  and  hung  on  the  pole  at  the  corner  of  the  dug- 
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out.  It  was  difficult  sometimes  on  a  real  dark  night  to 
locate  the  dugout,  as  there  were  few  roads  and  fences 
to  assist  one.  The  next  morning  when  a  cow  boy  came 
by,  mother  told  him  what  she  had  heard  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  noise  came  from.  He  rode  off  in  that  direction 
and  found  down  on  the  creek  a  big  calf  that  had  been 
killed  by  a  panther.  His  tracks  showed  plainly  on  a  big 
bluff.  This  was  probably  the  place  he  was  standing 
when  he  made  the  lonesome  call  that  night.  This  bluff, 
being  near  the  turn  of  the  creek,  was  not  very  notice¬ 
able  to  the  passersby;  even  the  cowboy  who  rode  the 
range  hardly  knew  such  a  bluff  was  there. 

Some  twenty-five  years  later,  the  road  was  changed, 
crossing  Battle  Creek  just  below  this  bluff.  One  dark 
night  Doc  Howard,  living  six  miles  south,  and  whose 
ranch  was  on  the  head  of  Hard  Scrabble  Creek,  on  his 
way  from  Clarendon  to  his  ranch,' missed  the  road  and 
his  car  went  off  this  bluff.  Doc  went  with  the  car.  The 
bluff  measured  from  top  to  bottom  more  than  fifty 
feet.  Doc,  being  able  to  crawl  out  of  car,  walked  three 
miles  to  the  old  “Will  Davis”  place  where  Harry  Piercy 
lived.  This  was  one  of  the  farms  kept  up  by  the  JA 
Ranch.  Doc  got  near  enough  that  his  call  aroused 
( Piercy.  He  met  him  and  with  his  assistance  Doc  made 
it  to  Piercy’s  home.  Piercy  called  Wint  Bairfield,  who 
lived  on  the  road  eight  miles  south  of  Clarendon.  Wint 
usually  had  a  good  car.  He  and  his  son  Charlie  came  for 
Doc  and  took  him  that  night  to  the  Adair  Hospital.  I 
talked  with  Doc  the  next  morning  at  the  hospital.  He 
said,  “Arthur,  I  don’t  know  how  it  happened  like  it  did. 
I  don’t  understand  why  I’m  in  the  hospital  this  morning. 
So  easily  it  could  have  been  different.  My  wife  was  not 
expecting  me  in  from  the  ranch  for  a  week.  If  I  had 
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been  caught  under  that  car,  no  one  would  have  been 
looking  for  me  for  at  least  a  week. 

In  the  hospital  that  morning,  thinking  of  some  of  the 
changes  that  had  come  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  I 
said,  “How  different!”  That  night  when  Doc  staggered 
into  Piercy’s  home,  one  ring  of  the  phone  got  Wint 
Bairfield  ten  miles  distant.  In  a  few  minutes  a  big  Cad¬ 
illac  car  with  plenty  of  gas  brought  Bairfield  around  the 
hills,  across  the  brakes,  to  .Piercy’s  home.  The  eighteen 
miles,  with  Doc  in  the  car,  was  quickly  made,  which  put 
him  at  the  Adair  Hospital  at  Clarendon;  a  doctor,  a 
trained  nurse  by  his  bedside,  with  anesthetic  to  ease 
the  pain  and  with  access  to  all  modern  equipment  for 
the  treatment  of  injured  persons. 

Then  I  thought  of  the  night  many  years  before,  when 
Bairfield’s  baby  died,  of  Bob  Hill  riding  a  long  distance 
on  horseback  across  that  rough  country,  bringing  the 
child’s  grandparents,  my  father  and  mother,  the  news  of 
the  child’s  death,  and  of  the  ride  father  and  mother 
made  that  night  horseback  to  the  Bairfield  home.  I  also 
thought  of  the  time  J.  W.  Kent’s  leg  was  broken  by  a 
runaway  team,  Proctor  and  Nervy,  Dick  Walsh’s  buck- 
board  team,  that  Kent  and  another  cowboy  were  using 
to  haul  hay  to  some  poor  cows  on  Red  River,  at  Stink 
Hole  camp. 

There  was  no  telephone  to  call  a  doctor,  no  hospital 
near,  and  no  car.  The  cowboy,  leaving  Kent  at  camp, 
rode  twenty  miles  across  the  brakes  and  on  the  plains 
to  Silverton  to  get  a  doctor.  The  only  way  the  doctor 
had  of  seeing  his  patient  was  to  ride  horseback  twenty 
miles  across  the  canyqp  to  the  camp.  A  week  later  Dick 
Walsh,  who  was  manager  of  the  JA  Ranch  and  was  at 
the  headquarters  at  that  time,  hearing  of  the  injured 
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boy,  went  to  the  camp  and  found  him  in  a  worse  condi¬ 
tion  than  lie  had  expected.  He  put  him  in  his  blackboard 
and  drove  thirty-five  miles  across  the  rough  country  to 
Clarendon,  the  nearest  railroad  point,  and  sent  him  to  a 
hospital  at  Trinidad,  Colorado.  Blood  poisoning  had  set 
in,  his  foot  had  to  be  amputated. 

Books  could  be  written  of  the  long  rides  made  by 
men  on  horseback  carrying  important  messages  and  of 
the  long  hours  and  days  spent  by  the  sufferer  in  need  of 
medical  attention.  The  building  of  hospitals,  coming  of 
automobiles,  and  the  invention  of  the  telephone  have 
played  a  large  part  in  the  development  of  the  West. 

The  two  small  children  of  Dr.  Bagwell— Howard,  five 
years  old,  and  Ola,  two— took  seriously  ill  and  in  a  few 
days  it  was  discovered  they  had  diphtheria.  The  people 
in  the  community  were  good  to  look  after  the  sick  and 
especially  were  they  interested  in  this  family.  Dr.  Bag- 
well  was  the  only  physician  on  Mulberry  Flat  and  there 
was  not  a  home  in  the  community  where  he  had  not 
been  and  treated  some  member  of  the  family.  He  was 
a  fine  man  and  a  splendid  physician.  The  condition  of 
the  children  was  critical  from  the  start.  Two  doctors, 
White  and  Westbrook,  were  called  from  Clarendon. 

After  a  few  days  Howard  passed  away.  What  sorrow 
swept  the  community!  This  group  of  people,  who  had 
gathered  so  many  times  for  the  Sunday  worship,  gath¬ 
ered  at  Dr.  Bagwell’s  home  for  the  funeral.  Little  Ola 
was  then  very  low.  As  there  was  no  minister  present, 
Dr.  Bagwell  asked  my  father  to  conduct  the  service.  I 
remember  father  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St. 
John:  “Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled,  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
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to  prepare  a  place  for  you  and  if  I  go  arid  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto 
myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  will  be  also.”  We  sang 
the  old  hymn— 

“ Up  to  the  bountiful  giver  of  life , 

Gathering  home ,  Gathering  home , 

Up  where  the  Savior’s  own  face  is  the  Light , 
God’s  children  are  gathering  home.” 

We  laid  Howard’s  body  to  rest  out  in  the  orchard,  just 
west  of  the  house.  Two  days  later  little  Ola  passed 
away.  How  we  sympathized  with  tire  family:  the  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisterl  Again  we  gathered  for  an¬ 
other  sendee  and  laid  the  body  of  Ola  by  the  side  of 
Howard. 
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Chapter  V 

PRAIRIE  FIRES  IN  EARLY  DAYS 

One  day  I  was  taking  some  cattle  to  water  at  Battle 
Creek,  one  mile  from  our  home.  I  was  riding  leisurely 
behind  the  cattle  . .  .  they  did  not  need  much  driving, 
for  it  was  the  time  of  day  cattle  were  getting  into  the 
watering  places  and  they  knew  where  the  water  was. 
I  had  just  bought  a  new  catch  rope.  Tying  a  Spanish 
knot  in  the  end  of  the  rope,  I  left  some  three  or  four 
inches  of  unplatted  rope.  I  took  out  a  match  to  burn 
the  rope  off.  Thinking  I  had  put  the  fire  out  and  seeing 
a  cow  to  one  side  of  the  herd,  I  took  off  after  her, 
twirling  my  rope.  The  grass  was  high  —  lots  of  mes- 
quite  grass  matted  on  the  ground.  Looking  back  I  saw 
two  or  three  places  where  the  grass  was  afire;  evidently 
my  rope  had  some  fire  on  it,  and  as  I  whirled  it  at  the 
cow  I  was  setting  the  grass  on  fire.  I  had  never  fought 
fire  and  thought  I  would  have  no  trouble  putting  it 
out.  I  jerked  off  my  saddle,  took  my  saddle  blanket 
and  began  fighting  the  blaze.  In  a  very  few  minutes  I 
saw  I  would  not  be  able  to  handle  the  fire.  My  horse 
had  run  off,  my  saddle  left  on  my  hands.  I  took  my 
saddle  and  left  it  on  a  spot  of  ground  where  there  was 
no  grass.  I  was  a  mile  from  home  and  the  fire  had  then 
spread  over  at  least  ten  acres  of  ground. 

1  started  for  home;  the  horse  was  there  with  the  bridle 
on,  but  had  never  been  ridden  without  a  saddle  and 
was  quite  a  bronc,  I  did  not  care  to  try  riding  him. 
Other  horses  were  nearby;  I  drew  a  few  buckets  of 
water  to  attract  the  horses.  I  caught  a  gentle  one*  and 
started  to  our  nearest  neighbor’s  a  mile  away.  Mr. 
Hemphill,  his  son,  Bee,  and  Will  Davis  were  killing 
hogs  at  the  Hemphill  home.  Before  I  reached  there,  I 
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met  the  three  men  coming  with  a  barrel  of  water  in 
the  wagon,  also  brooms  and  sacks  to  help  fight  fire. 
The  three  men  took  the  side  where  the  fire  was  binn¬ 
ing  with  the  wind,  leaving  me  the  side  where  the  fire 
was  burning  against  the  wind.  Sometimes  on  their  side 
the  flames  would  go  higher  than  a  man’s  head.  They 
fought  desperately  and  were  successful  in  whipping 
the  flames  out  just  before  it  passed  the  corner  of  a 
field,  which  was  a  mile  wide  and  extended  to  the 
brakes.  This  was  luck  tor  us;  if  it  had  passed  that  cor¬ 
ner,  it  would  have  been  beyond  our  control. 


The  Following  Story  Is  Told  by  Inez  Christian  Dozier 

During  the  days  of  the  open  range  in  the  Panhandle, 
where  grass  grew  tall  enough  to  wave  in  the  breeze,  a 
prairie  fire  could  rage  for  days  before  being  extin¬ 
guished.  The  oldest  of  pioneers  remember  the  fire  that 
burned  from  New  Mexico  to  Amarillo,  and  another  that 
reached  Armstrong  County  from  the  Canadian  River. 

Wild  animals,  such  as  the  antelope,  lobo  wolf,  and 
coyote  sought  safety  in  new  localities.  Cowboys  worked 
day  and  night  fighting  the  fire,  burning  or  ploughing 
ahead  of  it.  Oftentimes  a  big  steer  would  be  killed, 
split  open  and  dragged  by  two  or  more  men  on  horses 
through  the  blaze  to  extinguish  it. 

Such  hazardous  experiences  still  send  cold  chills  up 
the  spine  of  nesters  who  settled  on  the  broad  open 
plains.  There  was  nothing  between  their  crude  homes 
and  a  world  of  flaming  grass  and  stifling  smoke  but  the 
barbed  wire  fence.  Their  meager  earnings,  accumulated 
during  several  years  of  hardship  in  this  new  and  unde¬ 
veloped  country  could  be  wiped  out  with  one  flare  of 
flame.  There  was  nothing  they  lived  in  greater  fear  of 
unless  it  was  the  possibility  of  an  Indian  raid.  It  was 
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to  their  interest  indeed  that  they  cooperate  with  the 
ranchers  in  plowing  and  burning 'the  fire  guards  each 
fall.  Two  deep  furrows  were  ploughed  about  fifty  yards 
apart  and  the  grass  growing  between  these  would  be 
burned  after  a  killing  frost.  A  fire  could  not  cross  over 
such  a  strip,  and  would  die  out.  Such  a  guard  was  on 
the  outside  of  a  ranch  line  to  protect  the  fence. 

Fires  sometimes  got  out  though  in  the  process  of 
burning  guards,  if  great  caution  were  not  used.  This 
happened  once  when  Jim  Christian,  a  JA  ranch  em¬ 
ployee,  with  two  or  three  other  men  from  the  ranch 
and  a  nester  by  the  name  of  Turner  were  burning  a 
guard  along  the  north  line  of  the  (A  range,  about  four 
miles  south  of  Claude.  Christian,  broom  in  hand,  was 
following  the  fire,  being  cautious  that  none  was  left 
burning.  Mr.  Turner  went  ahead  on  horseback  drag¬ 
ging  an  oil  rope  which  served  as  a  torch  in  igniting  the 
grass.  Occasionally  the  rope  had  to  be  re-oiled.  In  pre¬ 
paring  to  do  this,  Turner  popped  the  rope  to  extinguish 
the  blaze.  The  end  of  the  burning  rope  broke  off  and 
flew  several  yards  into  the  deep,  dry  grass.  Mr.  Turner 
hurried  to  it,  calling  to  Mr.  Christian.  The  tiny  flame 
was  soon  a  line  of  blaze  racing  greedily  to  swallow  up 
the  vast  grass  covered  plains.  The  tragedy  was  aided, 
as  if  by  magic,  by  a  stiff  wind  rising  out  of  the  north. 
The  men  fighting  frantically  soon  wore  out  their 
brooms;  and,  having  nothing  to  fight  with,  knew  they 
were  beaten.  Christian  and  Turner  jumped  on  their 
horses  and  raced  to  Turner  s  home  which  lay  in  the 
pathway  of  the  fire.  The  others  stayed  with  the  back 
fire.  Mrs.  Turner  had  seen  the  boiling  smoke  in  the 
north  and  well  knew  the  message  the  riders  were 
bringing.  They  dashed  up,  their  faces  and  hands  burn¬ 
ing  red,  their  horses  lathering  with  sweat,  and  smelling 
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of  singed  hair.  What  were  she  and  her  two-year-old 
daughter  to  do  as  this  tongue  of  flame  with  its  suffo¬ 
cating  smoke  lapped  through  their  little  abode  threat¬ 
ening  destruction? 

It  was  coming  ...  it  was  almost  there!  The  wind  had 
risen  so  quickly  that  it  was  now  raging,  carrying  the 
clouds  of  smoke  ahead  of  the  fire.  The  men  paused  as 
they  alighted  from  their  horses,  only  to  tell  her  to  take 
the  child  and  go  to  the  top  of  the  windmill  tower,  and 
remain  until  all  the  danger  had  passed.  They  hurriedly 
grabbed  something  to  fight  with  and  began  whipping 
out  the  flames.  They  were  barely  ahead  of  it.  Two 
stacks  of  feed  at  the  rear  of  the  place  were  the  fruits  of 
a  year’s  pioneering,  the  sale  of  which  would  provide 
the  necessary  provisions  for  the  family  for  the  coming 
year.  Safety  of  the  home  was  not  feared  so  much  as 
cattle  had  tramped  the  grass  out  around  it,  leaving  a 
bare  circle.  The  feed  was  in  immediate  danger,  and 
trash  which  had  blown  up  around  it  was  burning 
underneath  the  fence,  throwing  off  dense  smoke.  These 
men,  almost  obscure  to  one  another,  fought  desperately 
despite  the  blinding  smoke. 

Mrs.  Turner,  anxious  and  brave,  clung  to  the  thirty- 
foot  tower,  holding  her  child.  The  cold  north  wind 
whipped  her  full  skirts  about  her  as  the  rolling  smoke 
clouds  strove  to  warm  her  chilled  body.  Through  the 
blackness,  her  burning  eyes  could  not  see  that  her  hus¬ 
band,  in  his  desperate  battle  to  save  all  they  possessed, 
had  succumbed  and  was  rescued  by  his  helper.  Chris¬ 
tian,  grabbing  him  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  to  safety, 
then  jerking  off  his  own  vest,  he  managed  to  whip  out 
the  remaining  flames.  The  feed  was  saved,  but  the  fire 
had  circled  the  place,  and  was  still  raging  to  the  south. 
Mr.  Turner  soon  recovered  after  breathing  fresh  air, 
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and  after  seeing  to  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  child, 
he  rushed  on  with  Mr.  Christian  to  help  conquer  this 
flaming  destroyer.  The  fire  burned  as  far  south  as  the 
center  of  what  is  known  today  as  the  Lakeview  Com¬ 
munity.  Quite  a  few  settlers  reached  it  and  aided  Mr. 
Turner  and  the  ranchman  in  the  final  extinguishing  of 
it.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  JA  to  pay  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre  damage  to  nesters  who  lost  grass  under  such 
conditions. 

Mr.  Christian  was  married  and  lived  at  a  JA  camp 
known  as  Mulberry  Camp.  It  was  located  in  the  heart 
of  Mulberry  breaks  to  the  east  of  the  fire;  his  wife  knew 
he  had  gone  to  burn  fire  guards.  The  first  sight  and 
smell  of  smoke  revealed  to  her  that  the  fire  had  got  out 
and  her  husband  was  somewhere  in  the  path  of  it.  She 
was  not  alone,  however;  a  nurse  was  with  her,  for  it 
was  only  a  short  while  before  the  arrival  of  her  first 
born.  Her  anxiety,  though,  could  not  be  suppressed,  as 
the  smoke  from  the  plains  settled  in  the  brakes,  making 
it  appear  that  the  whole  world  was  aflame. 

Women  were  known  to  leave  their  sleeping  babies 
and  go  with  their  husbands  to  help  conquer  prairie 
fires  that  swept  down  on  them  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Brunson  in 
1904,  when  a  terrible  electrical  storm  sent  balls  of  fire 
down  a  broken  wire  in  a  fence  to  ignite  the  tall  grass 
where  it  lay. 

Mr.  Christian  had  become  one  of  the  plains  settlers 
at  this  time  and  was  the  father  of  three  tiny  youngsters. 
He  was  aroused  at  midnight  by  Walter  Ransom,  a 
neighbor,  saying,  “Jim,  Jim,  get  up!  The  whole  dam 
world  is  afire!”  As  the  men  rode  off  to  fight  the  fire, 
Mrs.  Christian  anxiously  inquired  as  to  what  she  must 
do  if  the  fire  reached  the  house,  and  Mr.  Ransom  jok- 
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ingly  replied,  “Mrs.  Christian,  you  take  them  babies 
on  your  hip,  and  go  jump  in  the  water  tank!  The 
night  was  terribly  cold.  There  was  so  much  electricity 
in  the  air  that  different  ones  reported  seeing  balls  ot 
fire  run  up  and  down  the  cut-off  wire  to  the  windmills, 
and  sparks  were  seen  playing  over  the  bodies  of  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  fire  started  in  the  northwest  part  of  what  is  now 
the  Llano  Community,  and  burned  to  the  Palo  Duro 
Canyon.  Jt  was  first  discovered  by  the  Brunsons,  who 
got  word  to  Mr.  Ransom.  The  Ransom  home  was  made 
in  the  side  of  a  bank  on  the  Palo  Duro  Canyon.  There 
Mrs.  Ransom  with  her  two  babies,  hovered  horror- 
stricken,  as  the  lapping  flames  died  almost  at  her  root. 
It  came  almost  as  near  to  the  Brunson  home.  They 
fought  with  water  which  naturally  splashed  and  blew' 
all  over  them,  and  then  immediately  froze.  Mrs.  Brun¬ 
son  suffered  several  days'  from  the  effects  of  smoke  and 
exposure. 

The  last  bad  prairie  fire  experienced  by  Mr.  Christian 
and  his  neighbors  was  in  the  spring  of  1907.  It  was 
started  on  a  very  windy  day  by  a  careless  cowboy  of 
the  Moseworth  ranch,  in  Chalk  Hollow  brakes.  The 
terrific  wind  drove  the  leaping  flames  rapidly  out  of 
the  brakes  and  across  the  prairies.  The  recent  settle¬ 
ments  afforded  more  property  destruction  than  had  the 
grasslands  of  previous  years.  Settlers  and  ranchmen 
from  far  and  near  rushed  to  the  scene,  some  coining 
from  as  far  away  as  Ashtola,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles. 

The  improvements  of  W.  P.  Bennett  lay  in  the  path¬ 
way  of  the  head-on  fire.  He  and  a  neighbor,  Rate  Jones, 
went  to  meet  it  and  attempted  to  check  the  onrush  of 
fire  by  back  firing.  Their  attempts  were  futile,  however, 
and  they  were  forced  to  run  tor  their  lives.  They  raced 
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for  one  and  one-half  miles,  and  in  crossing  a  fence,  the 
fire  was  so  close  on  them  that  their  hands  and  faces 
were  seared,  the  horses  singed  and  one  horse’s  tail 
badly  burned. 

About  seventy-five  men  worked  all  day  to  save  Ben¬ 
nett’s  house,  sheds,  and  feed.  Horace  (Chub)  Baker, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Baker,  one  of  Armstrong’s 
first  families,  tells  his  experience  in  connection  with 
this  great  prairie  fire.  “Will  Massie  and  I  were  in  the 
canyon  skinning  cows.  On  seeing  and  smelling  the 
smoke,  we  rushed  to  the  top  and  started  west.  Other 
neighbors  were  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  stock  and 
houses  along  the  way;  but  we  pressed  on  to  the  back 
of  the  fire,  realizing  that  the  only  way  to  fight  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  was  to  begin  at  the  back  line. 

“On  riding  down  a  long  point  along  the  fire  line,  we 
two  were  wishing  for  more  help  when  we  saw  a  lone 
horseman  at  the  back  of  the  fire  which  proved  to  be 
Jim  Christian.  We  loped  up  to  where  he  was,  and  his 
first  words  were,  ‘Chub,  that  cowhide  you  have  tied 
on  your  saddle  will  make  a  pretty  good  drag.’  So  Will 
and  I  tied  our  ropes  to  a  hind  leg  each,  and  straddled 
the  fire  line.  Jim  threw  himself  on  the  hide,  grabbed 
the  tail  to  pull  the  hide  in  front  of  his  face  to  protect 
it  from  the  blaze,  and  said,  ‘Let’s  go,  boys.’ 

“This  was  only  partially  successful,  for  we  had  no 
one  to  follow  close  behind  to  sweep  out  the  little 
blazes  that  we  could  not  help  leaving,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  going  back  to  put  them  out.  In 
going  slow,  we  burned  up  our  cowhide  in  a  mile  or  so. 

“Two  big  steers  running  out  of  a  deep  ravine  brought 
this  yell  from  Jim:  ‘By  grabs,  boys,  I  wish  wp  had 
some  knives  —  we  would  soon  make  us  a  good  drag.’ 

“  ‘I  have  two  butcher  knives  on  rny  leg,’  1  told  him. 
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“  Then  catch  that  steer/  Jim  ordered. 

1  caught  the  largest  one  by  the  head;  Will  got  his 
heels,  and  we  stretched  him  out.  Jim  knocked  him  in 
the  head  with  a  claw  hammer.  By  this  time  Uncle 
Lummy  Luttrell  reached  us,  and  so  we  had  a  good 
crew.  We  skinned  the  steer,  leaving  thick  meat  on  the 
hide;  and  too,  we  left  the  shoulder  blades.  Then  we 
had  a  real  drag  that  needed  no  one  to  ride  it.  We 
straddled  the  fire  line  with  it,  and  two  men  ran  behind 
and  swept  the  little  blaze  out.  By  changing  up  on  this 
following,  we  made  good  time  and  soon  put  mile  alter 
mile  of  fire  out.  We  ran  the  drag,  picking  up  new 
recruits  along  the  line,  until  the  south  line  of  the  fire 
was  out. 

“After  a  fight  like  this,  hours  into  the  night,  about 
two-thirds  of  us  were  lost,  and  did  not  know  the  way 
home.  But  no  matter  at  what  house  we  stopped,  there 
was  a  welcome  and  plenty  to  eat  prepared  by  the  good 
women  of  the  early  days.” 

And  so  it  was  in  the  days  of  open  country,  before 
the  plains  were  dotted  with  farmhouses,  and  vast  acres 
of  wheat  were  still  far  in  the  future. 


Chapter  VI 
NEW  ADVENTURE 
Moving  From  the  Old  Home 

In  1900,  we  traded  our  land  to  the  JA’s  for  land  on 
the  divide  four  miles  south  of  Clarendon.  We  were  now 
giving  up  the  old  home  which  we  established  ten  years 
before.  The  farm  was  to  be  turned  back  into  pasture. 
So  many  things  we  could  not  move;  the  two  rock  dug- 
outs,  well  and  cistern,  a  big  orchard,  rock  corrals  and 
stables.  Father  was  moving  the  frame  house  which  was 
16x16  feet.  To  do  this  the  brakes  of  both  the  Mulberry 
and  McClelland  Creeks  had  to  be  crossed,  and  today 
after  these  roads  have  been  traveled  for  fifty  years  with 
freight  wagons  and  forty  years  in  cars,  one  would  won¬ 
der  how  a  house  could  be  moved  across  these  canyons. 

To  do  this,  the  road  had  to  be  made  wide  enough  for 
two  wagons  to  go  side  by  side.  The  first  four  miles  was 
not  such  a  task;  mesquite  had  to  be  cut,  Lone  Tree 
Creek  had  to  be  crossed.  The  crossing  on  this  creek  was 
made  one  mile  southeast  of  the  Berry  Summerhours, 
home.  Some  work  had  to  be  done  at  the  crossing.  Father 
and  I  camped  a  week  while  working  the  roads  through 
these  brakes.  After  the  road  was  widened,  skids  were 
put  under  the  house,  raised  and  fastened  to  the  wagons. 
All  the  teams  needed  were  available,  and  neighbors 
were  eager  to  help.  We  started  with  the  wagons  and 
house  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  our  four 
mules,  Will  Davis’  big  grey  mules,  and  a  team  of  Sum- 
merhours’  were  sufficient  for  the  first  six-mile  drive.  We 
spent  the  night  at  the  edge  of  Mulberry  Creek.  The  next 
morning  Dr.  Bagwell  and  Will  Graham  came  bringing 
two  more  teams.  With  these  twelve  head  of  mules,  we 
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crossed  the  creeks  and  rough  country  ot  twelve  miles, 

C'  0 

without  any  trouble.  By  noon  ot  the  same  day,  we  had 
the  house  on  the  location  selected  by  mother  and  father 
tor  our  new  home. 

The  family  moved  immediately  to  the  new  home  and 

built  two  more  rooms.  I  stayed  to  feed  the  cattle  a 

¥ 

couple  of  months  until  the  grass  came.  During  this  time 
lather  was  making  trips  ever)'  week  moving  post  and 
wire.  I  was  batching  in  one  of  our  dugouts.  It  was  rather 

lonesome  for  me.  I  was  always  glad  lo  have  someone 

#  * '  * 

stop  to  spend  the  night.  One  night,  Reverend  C.  S. 


Hardy,  who  was  then  Presiding  Flder  on  the  Clarendon 
District,  drove  in  to  feed  his  team.  He  had  been  on 
South  Plains  holding  some  church  conferences.  He  had 
not  heard  from  his  family  at  Clarendon  for  several  daws. 
The  last  letter  he  had  received,  his  little  girl  Man  was 
sick.  He  was  anxious  to  get  home  that  night,  but  his 


team  was  tired.  Father  was  there  and  we  insisted  on  his 


spending  the  night,  which  he  finally  consented  to  do 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  night,  even  though  it  was  just 
a  camp.  We  cooked  our  meals  over  the  open  fire  in  the 
fireplace.  We  had  only  one  bedstead  and  it  was  just  a 
half-bed.  Father  and  Brother  Hardy  slept  on  this  and  J 
slept  on  a  pallet  on  the  floor. 

One  day  Jeff  Campbell,  a  jA  boy,  rode  up  and 
stopped  for  the  noon  meal.  He  was  then  in  a  camp  over 
at  the  mouth  of  Barrell  Creek  on  Bed  River.  1  had  a 
sour-dough  keg;  cowboys  usually  made  sour-dough 
bread.  Jell  had  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  as  cook  in 
camp;  so  I  asked  him  to  make  the  bread  while  1  fried 
meat  and  eggs.  Needless  to  say,  1  enjoyed  his  biscuit. 

Usually  some  of  the  boys  who  lived  on  the  flat  would 
spend  Saturday  night  with  me;  Asa  Dobson,  Joe  Gra¬ 
ham  or  one  of  the  Bagwell  boys.  Sunday  was  a  special 
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day  to  look  alter  the  cattle  or  ride  the  broncs  in  the 
community.  One  Sunday  morning  a  neighbor  boy  and  I 
rode  over  to  a  horse  ranch  and  found  two  boys,  who 
were  breaking  broncs  for  this  ranch,  corralling  a  bunch 
of  broncs.  We  all  picked  us  a  bronc  to  ride.  I  got  a  little 
slim,  black,  three-year-old,  one  that  the  boys  were 
dreading.  I  had  been  riding  broncs  for  three  years;  had 
a  pretty  good  record  as  a  bronc  rider;  had  not  been 
thrown  in  quite  a  spell. 

This  happened  to  be  my  birthday,  the  23rd  day  of 
April.  I  was  seventeen  years  old.  1  had  passed  those 
days  of  pulling  leather  when  riding  a  bucking  horse.  My. 
method  was  to  ride  on  the  reins  and  use  the  quirt.  1 
will  say  this— I  had  never  straddled  a  horse  that  per¬ 
formed  like  this  one.  He  would  jump  so  straight  up  in 
the  air  I  would  think  I  was  going  to  pull  him  back  on 
me  with  the  reins;  when  he  hit  the  ground  he  was  sim¬ 
ply  sunning  his  side— my  feet  >vould  almost  touch  the 
ground.  I  kept  my  seat  for  a  while,  using  my  quirt  to  a 
good  advantage,  but  I  got  too  much  motion  below  the 
belt;  the  cantle  of  the  saddle  hit  me  in  the  seat  of  the 
pants  and  over  the  bronc’s  head  I  went.  There  was  an¬ 
other  effort  made  a  few  day  later  to  ride  the  horse  by 
the  owner  of  the  ranch,  who  thought  he  was  a  bronc 
rider.  He  had  him  snubbed  to  the  horn  of  a  saddle  of 
another  man's  horse.  When  the  horse  quit  performing, 
the  rider  said,  “I  would  not  try  him  again  for  him.” 
They  gave  this  horse  the  name  of  “Old  Scoggins.”  He 
went  in  the  remuda  for  a  year  as  they  were  working  the 
range,  thinking  someone  might  want  to  ride  him.  lie 
grew  and  developed  into  a  perfect  picture— no  one  tried 
to  ride  him.  The  Boer  War  was  in  full  sway.  “Old  Scog¬ 
gins”  was  sold  for  a  calvary  horse  and  I  never  heard  anv 
more  of  him;  don’t  know  what  became  of  my  namesake. 
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This  community  was  known  far  and  near  for  its  pretty 
girls,  but  one  tiling  was  hard  on  me.  1  had  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  old  enough  to  go  with  one  of  them.  Now  1  was 
seventeen— they  were  going  to  have  a  party  in  the  com¬ 
munity  at  Newt  Bagwells,  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  where  one  of  these  pretty  girls  lived.  1  had  an  oc¬ 
casion  to  drop  into  her  home.  She  did  not  have  any  way 
to  go  and  1  knew  it.  I  said  to  her,  dll  bring  a  horse 
along  for  you  to  ride  it  you  will  led  me  go  along  and 
open  tire  gates  for  you.” 

She  looked  at  me  and  with  the  sweetest  smile  1 
thought  1  ever  saw,  said,  “I  will  be  pleased  to  have 
you.”  That  was  my  first  experience  going  with  the  girls— 
l  liked  it.  After  1  moved  to  Clarendon,  1  would  occasion¬ 
ally  go  back  to  Mulberry  Flat  to  a  party,  and  sometimes 
take  a  young  lady  with  me,  perhaps  a  schoolteacher, 
who  was  teaching  school  near  our  home  and  who  had 
no  way  to  go. 

It  was  said,  on  one  occasion  two  train  robbers  hung 
a  passenger  train,  as  it  pulled  up  the  divide  leading  on 
to  the  plains,  with  six  shooters  in  their  hands.  They 
said,  “Be  quiet,  we  are  going  to  relieve  you  of  your 
money  and  kiss  your  women.” 

A  cowboy  spoke  up  and  said,  “Mr.  Robber,  it’s  all 
right  for  you  to  take  our  money,  but  I  object  to  you 
kissing  our  women.” 

One  of  these  little  red-haired  schoolteachers  said, 
“Sit  down,  cowboy;  who’s  robbing  this  train?” 

After  exchanging  and  blocking  our  land  with  the  JA, 
father  had  one  thousand  acres  of  land  under  fence  on 
the  divide  four  miles  south  of  Clarendon,  just  before 
going  off  into  the  brakes  at  the  head  of  Troublesome 
Canyon,  on  the  main  road  coming  south  of  Clarendon 
to  the  JA  Ranch.  We  had  some  wonderful  land  covered 
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mostly  with  mesquite  grass.  We  broke  out  a  three-hun¬ 
dred-acre  farm.  The  fall  of  1900  was  an  unusually  wet 
fall— a  wet  fall  is  good  for  loco.  Loco  is  a  little  white 
velvet-looking  weed  and  when  stock  begin  eating  it, 
they  won’t  eat  anything  else  as  long  as  they  can  get  it. 
It  makes  them  crazy,  they  get  poor  and  mope  around, 
sleepy-like,  and  will  die.  It  does  its  work  quickly,  only 
a  few  months  and  it  will  ruin  the  best  horse  or  cow. 
The  tight  land  is  more  adaptable  for  loco.  The  fall  after 
we  blocked  our  land,  loco  simply  took  our  pasture. 
Cattle  were  a  good  price,  father  sold  his  entire  herd  and 
after  that  did  not  try  so  much  to  raise  cattle  but  bought 
and  sold.  The  next  spring  he  built  a  home  in  Clarendon 
and  rented  the  farm  out. 

A  Cowboy  s  First  Day  on  the  JA  Ranch 

Cowboy  life  is  like  railroad  life  and  some  other  work; 
once  started,  it  is  hard  to  quit. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1901, 1  met  Dick  Walsh  in  Clar¬ 
endon;  Walsh  was  the  superintendent  of  the  JA  Ranch. 
I  asked  for  a  job.  I  still  remember  his  answer.  He  said, 
“Arthur,  do  you  think  you  want  to  be  a  cowpuncher?” 
They  often  spoke  of  cowboys  as  being  cowpunchers.  I 
told  him  I  did. 

He  said,  “When  I  get  back  to  the  ranch,  I  will  check 
up  and  see  if  I  can  use  you.” 

..In  about  a  week  he  called  and  said,  “Arthur,  we  can 
use  you;  the  wagon  will  start  from  the  headquarters  on 
the  3rd  day  of  May,  come  over  the  2nd.” 

;  Some  weeks  before  this  a  group  of  cowboys  had  gath¬ 
ered  in  from  their  camps  and  were  waiting  for  the  mail. 
One  cowboy  was  heard  to  say,  “I  saw  some  green  grass 
today,”  ana  another  one  spoke  up  and  said,  “Yes,  I  no- 
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ticed  the  heel  Hies  after  tlie  cattle  today/’  and  so  the 
cowboys  began  to  swap  yarns  of  thrilling  experiences 
they  had  had  on  previous  round-ups.  It  was  that  time  of 
year.  In  a  tew  days  Mr.  Walsh,  the*  superintendent; 
George  Dozier,  the  range  boss,  and  the  two  wagon 
bosses,  Harry  Weatherly  and  Tom  McFarlin,  got  to¬ 
gether  and  set  the  date  for  the  wagon  to  start.  The  grass 
was  the  principal  thing  in  determining  the  date.  It  was 
impossible  to  start  the  spring  work  until  grass  furnished 
sufficient  grazing  lor  the  saddle  horses. 

On  the  2nd  day  of  May  all  cowboys  were  on  hand  at 

the  headquarters.  It  was  a  thrill  for  me.  1  had  been 

raised  on  the  |A  range  and  had  worked  with  our  own 

cattle  tor  ten  years.  Oftentimes  I  had  attended  the  big 

round-up  and  had  gotten  our  cattle  that  had  drifted  out 

of  the  range.  1  knew  all  the  cowboys  and  a  great  many 

of  their  horses.  To  work  on  the  ranch  and  ride  JA  horses 

was  a  thrill.  1  arrived  at  the  headquarters  about  noon, 

and  ate  dinner  at  the  mess  hall.  Mr.  Scarlet,  and  his  wile 

\ 

were  in  charge  of  the  kitchen— they  were  splendid  cooks. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  by  each  cowboy  fixing  the 
stake  pins,  tepee,  and  stake  rope.  When  these,  were 
fixed,  he  took  them  and  his  other  belongings  and  placed 
them  in  the  “hoodlum”  wagon,  which  is  a  wagon  taken 
along  for  that  purpose.  That  night  1  unrolled  my  bed 
and  slept  on  the  porch  in  front  of  the  bunkhouse.  It  was 
the  same  bunkhouse  where  our  mothers  spread  our 
beds  during  the  Indian  scare  in  1891,  and  “we  were  told 
hot  to  pull  off  our  clothes  for  the  Indians  might  come  in 
on  us  before  day  and  we  might  have  to  run.  ’  I  was  eight 
years  old  at  that  time,  now  eighteen.  The  cowboy’s  bed 
consisted  of  a  heavy  tarpaulin,  a  couple  of  sugans  or 
quilts,  and  a  blanket.  We  rolled  this  bed— it  went  with 
the  chuck  waeon  or  hoodlum  and  wherever  that  “hot 
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roll”  was,  that  was  our  home. 

The  next  morning  we  went  out  to  the  renuida  to  catch 
our  horses.  A  remuda  is  all  the  horses  ridden  by  the  cow¬ 
boys  going  with  the  wagon.  A  horse-wrangler  can  soon 
train  a  bunch  of  horses  to  come  into  a  huddle  while 
being  caught.  Often  a  horse  will  try  to  avoid  being 
caught  by  pushing  to  the  center  ol  the  renuida  and 
keeping  his  head  low.  Mr.  Walsh  said,  “Arthur,  we 
have  not  yet  picked  you  a  mount  but  will  have  you  fixed 
up  in  a  few  days.”  A  mount  is  the  horses  assigned  one 
cowboy  for  personal  use. 

They  caught  me  a  little  sorrel  horse  with  a  spot  on 
his  forehead— they  called  him  Santa  Claus,  l  ie  came  out 
not  tightening  his  rope— almost  running  over  me.  Mr. 
Walsh  said,  “Arthur,  don’t  let  him  pitch,  if  you  can  help 
it. '  This  horse  was  five  years  old,  had  never  gotten  out 
of  the  habit  of  pitching  and  for  this  reason  had  never 
been  placed  in  a  regular  mount.  The  I  n  one  breaker 
and  his  helper  were  the  only  ones  who  had  ridden  him, 
and  they  had  not  ridden  him  since,  the  extra  horses  had 
been  turned  into  the  winter  range  in  the  early  fall.  As 
the  boys  saddled  and  mounted  their  horses,  they  kept 
their  eye  on  Santa  Claus.  I  heard  one  of  them  say,  “I’d 
hate  to  be  that  old  boy,  he’s  sure  going  to  have  to  ride.” 
I  tried  to  hold  Santa  Claus’s  head  up  but  could  not. 
When  he  got  his  head  down,  I  hung  him  with  my  XL 
spurs  and  the  show  was  on.  One  of  the  cowboys,  Jack 
T wyman,  said,  “Arthur,  you  whipped  him  so  fast,  with 
your  quirt,  that  you  scared  him  out  of  most  of  his  pitch.” 
However,  he  went  into  a  run.  This  was  Santa  Claus’ 
trick.  He  never  failed  to  pitch  when  lie  was  first  sad¬ 
dled  but  after  that  was  over,  he  was  perfectly  gentle 
and  would  do  good  work.  It  was  interesting  to  see  him 
working  in  a  herd.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  co\y  lie  was 
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“I  hung  him  with  my  XL  spurs  and  the  show  was  on.” 


after,  working  his  ears  and  making  his  turn  every  time 
the  cow  made  one.  I  remember  one  day,  while  riding 
Santa  Claus,  a  three-year-old  steer  quit  the  herd.  I  could 
not  get  him  back  because  he  would  make  fight.  I  roped 
him  and  threw  him  a  number  of  times  then  called  Dick 
Twyman,  who  came  to  assist  me  in  turning  him  loose. 
After  this  we  were  able  to  turn  the  steer  back  to  the 
herd. 

Wess  Lane  was  the  wagon  cook.  The  first  day  he 
stopped  the  wagon  to  prepare  the  noon  meal  on  Cotton¬ 
wood  Creek.  The  chuck  wagon  was  well  equipped.  Li 
times  of  rain,  or  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  wagon 
is  expected  to  remain  for  several  days,  a  fly  is  stretched. 
This  is  a  long  tarpaulin  covering  the  wagon  and  extend¬ 
ing  a  distance  at  the  rear,  giving  the  cook  and  his  fire 
protection.  Other  times  the  cooking  is  done  in  the  open. 
Two  iron  rods  or  stobs  are  driven  in  the  mound  at  the 

O 

ends  of  a  pit  that  has  been  dug  to  hold  the  fire.  A  cross¬ 
bar  is  placed  on  the  stobs  to  make  the  rack  on  which  to 
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lning  buckets  and  pots.  Everything  is  cooked  in  pots 
except  sour-dough  biscuits.  They  are  cooked  in  a  heavy 
skillet  or  oven  called  a  dutch  oven.  These  are  very  thick, 
about  two  feet  across,  with  three  feet  or  legs  under  the 
bottom  and  a  heavy  lid  on  top.  The  bread  is  put  in  the 
oven  and  then  live  coals  are  placed  underneath  the 
oven  and  on  top  ol  the  lid.  If  you  think  a  cowboy  does 
not  have  good  meals,  you  are  mistaken.  Along  with 
those  wonderful  sour-doiudi  biscuits  is  the  finest  of 

O 

steak.  One  hot  day  when  just  one  wagon  was  camped 
at  Griffin  Corral,  Weatherly,  the  wagon  boss,  told  me  to 
eut  out  a  cow  that  had  a  fat  calf  about  three  months  old 
by  her  side,  drive  them  to  the  wagon,  rope  the  calf  and 
butcher  it.  This  meat  was  sliced  and  dropped  into  a  big 
kettle  or  oven  of  hot  grease  and  cooked.  This  steak  and 
the  sour-dough  biscuits  with  beans,  potatoes,  dried 
fruit,  and  the  black  coffee  would  appeal  to  the  appetite 
of  any  hungry  cowboy. 

The  cook  places  these  pots  of  food  in  a  row  handy  to 
get  to  and  when  all  the  boys  have  gotten  in,  he  says, 
“It's  ready,  cowboys,  come  and  get  it.”  Each  cowbov 
goes  by  the  chuck  box  which  is  in  the  end  of  the  chuck 
wagon,  gets  a  tin  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  a  tin  cup 
and  a  serving  of  sugar,  then,  cafeteria  style,  he  helps 
himself  to  the  food. 

Our  horse-wrangler  was  Ross  Cope.  His  duty  was  to 
keep  close  watch  on  the  remuda  through  the  day,  driv¬ 
ing  them  to  water  and  keeping  them  on  good  grass. 
When  the  wrangler  had  encircled  the  horses,  bringing 
them  into  a  huddle,  the  boy  would  call  out  the  horse  he 
wanted  and  it  was  caught  either  by  Asil  Cross  or  Si 
Johnson.  Every  cowboy  had  a  name  for  each  of  his 
horses;  it  was  probably  Black  Tail,  Head  Light,  Bullet, 
Hazel,  Antelope,  or  Badger. 
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l  lie  general  work  of  the  round-up  in  the  spring  and 
lull  is  different.  In  the  spring  the  main  business  is  to 
brand  the  calves  and  gather  the  stuff  that  is  to  be 
shipped  through  the  summer.  The  calves  and  their 
mothers  art4  cut  first  in  order  to  <£et  the  calves  with  their 
mothers  out  before  the  round-up  is  too  badly  stirred  up. 
Usually  from  two  to  four  boys  are  working  in  the 
round-up  at  a  time.  This  is  determined  by  the  amount  oi 
work  to  be  done  and  the  number  oi  men  to  do  it. 

Alter  all  the  stud  wanted  has  been  cut. out,  then  those 
left  in  the  round-up,  usually  a  bunch  ol  dry  cows,  an4 
turned  back  on  the  range  and  driven  several  miles  to 
prevent  them  from  mixing  or  getting  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  drive.  The  cuts,  with  the  exception  of  tin4  calves 
to  be  branded  in  the  afternoon,  a*e  taken  to  some  small 
pasture.  These  cows,  with  calves  to  be  branded,  are  held 
by  two  or  three  boys  while  the  other  boys  eat  their 
dinner  and  change  their  horses. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  have  finished  their  dinner  and 
have  changed  their  horses,  the  cows  and  calves  are  put 
into  a  corral  to  be  branded  that  afternoon.  Usually 
there  are  from  tour  hundred  to  six  hundred  head.  Two 
boys  do  the  roping;  they  ride  horses  trained  for  this 
work.  There  are  eight  calf  wrestlers  for  each  alternoon; 
they  work  in  shifts  four  wrestlers  to  each  roper,  and 
when  these  four  boys  have  taken  eighteen  calves,  or 
nine  calves  for  each  two  boys,  then  they  are  relieved  bv 
the  other  four,  and  they  take  eighteen  calves.  The  calves 
an?  caught  by  the  roper  and  brought  near  the  branding 
fire.  Two  boys  meet  the  roper  with  the  calf,  one  going 
down  the  rope  flanking  the  calf.  When  he  has  flopped 
him  on  his  side,  he  places  himself  on  the  calf’s  shoulder 
and  gets  hold  of  the  foreleg;  at  the  same  time  releases 
the  rope  so  the  roper  can  go  for  another  calf.  As  the 
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flanker  flops  the  call  to  the. ground,  his  helper  catches 
the  calf’s  upper  hind  leg,  pulls  it  back,  sits  down,  places 
his  foot  against  the  call’s  lower  leg.  In  this  position  the 
call  is  held  until  the  JA  brand  is  put  on,  and  call 
marked.  The  JA  mark  is  under  bit  the  right  ear  and 
under  slope  the  left  ear;  the  slopes  are  all  kept  until  the 
branding  is  over,  then  counted  and  the  number  entered 
in  the  daily  tally  book.  These  cows  and  calves  are  all 
thrown  back  to  the  territory  that  had  been  rounded  that 
morning,  so  they  would  not  be  caught  in  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  drive. 

One  day  a  very  sad  accident  happened  at  Ilalls 
Creek  Corral.  Harry  Morgan  and  two  other  boys  were 
holding  the  cows  and  calves  while  the  other  boys  were 
eating  dinner.  The  day  was  hot;  the  cattle  wanted  to 
get  to  the  creek  for  water  and  the  calves  were  trying  to 


get  to  a  shade.  Morgan  was  chasing  one  of  the  calves 
when  his  horse  fell  and  he  was  seriously  hurt.  The  boys 
at  the  wagon,  seeing  his  horse  loose  with  saddle, 
mounted  their  horses  and  made  for  the  herd.  They 
found  Harry  unconscious.  Dick  Kelley,  riding  a  good 
horse,  went  for  the  nearest  doctor,  a  distance  ol  twelve 
miles  across  the  can  von  to  Clarendon.  The  bovs  did  all 
they  could  lor  Harry;  they 'held  saddle  blankets  over 
him  to  break  the  rays  of  summer  sun,  they  tried  to  give 
him  a  little  water  squeeezd  from  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Dr,  Carrol  came  in  his  car  and  took  him  to  Clarendon 
where  he  died  two  days  later  without  regaining  con¬ 
sciousness.  His  family  lived  in  Collinsworth  County, 
north  of  Wellington  in  Aberdeen  Community. 

In  1890,  the  main  [A  range  consisted  of  more  than 
one-half  million  acres.  It  was  divided  into  two  pastures, 
the  summer  and  the  winter  ranges.  The  division  fence 
extended  from  the  Jf  pasture,  running  east  along  the 
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north  side  of  the  Palo  Duro  Canyon,  bv  the  [A  head- 
quarters  just  north  of  the  Griffin  Ilills,  crossing  Lone 
Tree  Creek  near  Wat  Wiley  tank,  down  the  divide  by 
Timber  Lake  to  the  John  Hickman  Camp,  connecting 
with  the  Shoe  Bar  pasture.  The  summer  range  was  to 
the  north  and  the  winter  range  to  the  south.  The  sum¬ 
mer  range  extended  from  the  fence  line  some  twenty 
miles  north  to  the  Goodnight  pasture  on  Spring  Creek; 
west  on  the  plains  to  the  Potter  County  line;  east  across 
Bitter  Creek  to  the  Shoe  Bar  pasture.  The  winter  range 
took  in  the  broken  country  of  Red  River  extending  to 
the  edge  of  the  caprock  on  the  south.  The  brakes  fur¬ 
nished  protection  for  the  cattle.  No  cattle  were  kept  in 
this  pasture  through  the  summer  leaving  the  range  all 
for  winter  grazing.  Cattle  would  go  through  the  winter 
in  fine  shape.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  cowboy  to  ride 
out  and  find  a  good  beef  in  mid-winter. 

Cattle  are  quick  to  sense  a  change  in  the  weather. 
Before  the  approach  of  fall  was  scarcely  perceptible  to 
an  individual,  a  cow  might  be  seen  raising  her  head  as 
she  sensed  the  first  cool  breeze  out  of  the  north.  She 
seemed  to  take  this  as  a  gentle  warning,  and  from  that 
time,  with  her  offspring  by  her  side,  she  would  be  seen 
grazing  to  the  south.  In  a  few  weeks,  hundreds  of  head 
of  cattle  had  drifted  to  the  fence  line,  walking  and 
bawling,  wanting  into  the  winter  range.  When  the  first 
stiff  norther  blew  in,  the  fence  rider  opened  the  gates 
and  tied  them  back.  For  weeks  afterwards  a  constant 
stream  of  cattle  could  be  seen  coming  through,  headed 
for  the  brakes,  their  winter  range.  There  was  no  need 
for  the  gates  to.  be  closed.  The  cattle  were  contented 
and  there  was  no  drifting  back  until  the  early  spring 
set  in.  The  cattle  seemed  to  know  the  grass  would  be 
coming  in  the  summer  range  and  some  would  begin  to 
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drift  back,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  remained. 

The  first  work  in  the  spring  was  the  moving  of  the 
cowboys  with  their  horses  and  chuck  wagon  into  the 
canyons,  gathering  the  cattle  and  throwing  them  into 
their  summer  pasture.  The  work  in  the  canyon  was  more 
difficult  and  slower  than  in  the  summer  range.  Most  of 
the  country  was  broken  and  very  rough.  The  cattle  had 
to  be  brought  down  to  the  river  and  during  rainy  sea¬ 
sons,  oftentimes,  the  work  was  held  up  a  few  days 
because  of  quicksand. 

The  best  place  to  work  the  round-up  was  in  the  river 
bed.  The  flat  land  along  the  side  of  the  river  was  not 
suited  for  working  a  herd,  as  there  were  slick  alkali 
spots  or  gopher  holes,  which  made  it  dangerous— the 
horses  were  likely  to  fall.  When  the  round-up  was  made, 
the  cows  and  calves  were  cut  out  first  and  held,  then  the 
steer  yearlings  and  their  mothers  were  cut  and  sent  to 
the  Tide;  then  the  remainder  of  the  round-up,  which 
would  be  called  the  drys,  were  turned  to  the  trails  and 
driven  up  the  divide  leading  to  the  summer  pasture.  It 
was  a  cowboy’s  delight  to  follow  or  point  a  herd  like 
this;  they  seemed  to  know  where  they  were  going;  the 
biggest  job  was  riding  in  the  lead  and  holding  them 
back.  Next  was  bringing  out  the  cows  and  calves,  an 
experience  not  easily  forgotten.  One  third  of  the  cows 
would  leave  their  calves  in  the  rear  and  be  pushing  to 
the  front.  The  cowboy  pointing  them  would  do  his  best 
to  slow  them  down,  while  the  cowboys  at  the  rear  had 
at  least  one  hundred  calves  lost  from  their  mothers, 
some  wanting  to  go  back  to  the  round-up  grounds,  some 
wanting  to  go  to  the  shade,  and  some  giving  out  and 
lying  down.  There  was  no  let-up,  a  continual  riding, 
turning,  spurring,  until  the  last  cow  and  calf  were  put 
through  the  gates.  Then  the  herd  was  held  until  each 
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cow  found  her  calf.  When  this  was  clone,  the  two  were 
cut  out  together  and  allowed  to  drift,  the  cow  choosing 
her  own  range.  After  the  work  of  the  canyon  was  com¬ 
pleted,  men  and  horses  were  both  ready  lor  a  few  days 
rest.  I  remember  one  time  while  the  wagon  was  camped 
near  Dollar  tank  and  we  were  taking  our  rest,  some  of 
tire  boys  framed  up  on  me  and  pulled  a  good  joke.  John 
black  was  an  old  cowhand,  but  was  a  new  man  with  the 
(A’s.  Some  of  us  wondered  just  what  kind  ol  a  lellow 
John  was,  and  he  had  been  discussed  rather  freely 
among  the  boys.  ]irn  Woodbmn,  Wood  Baxter,  and 
John  Black  got  together  and  framed  the  joke.  John  was 
to  come  with  a  saddle  blanket,  wanting  to  sell  it  to 
me— f  knew  nothing  about  the  frame-up.  |im  Woodbmn 
came  to  me  and  told  me  confidentially  that  |olm  had  a 
saddle  blanket  he  had  been  trying  to  sell  to  the  boys, 
the  blanket  being  worth  what  he  asked  lor  it  all  right, 
but  they  would  not  buy  it  because  they  believed  it  was 
stolen.  He  cautioned  me  not  to  use  Iris  name,  but  he 
thought  he  would  tell  me;  he  thought  more  than  likely 
John  would  try  to  sell  it  to  me.  After  a  bit,  John  came 
sauntering  around  with  the  blanket  on  his  arm,  said  he 
was  a  little  hard  up  for  money,  thought  1  might  help 
him  out  by  buying  the  blanket.  1  told  him  J  would  not 
be  interested,  fim  and  Baxter  were  seated  o\er  on  their 
bunks  whittling,  seemingly  not  paying  any  attention,  it 
worked  so  well  that  years  passed  before  1  knew  it  was  a 
frame-up.  All  four  of  us  had  quit  working  for  the'  JA 
and  the  three  boys  who  were  in  on  the  frame-up  had 
reformed  and  quit  their  meanness. 

I  met  fim  Woodbmn  in  Claude,  Texas,  ten  years 
later.  We  were  talking  over  the  past  and  telling  the 
things  we  used  to  do.  Jim  said,  “Arthur,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  John  Black  tried  to  sell  you  that  stolen 
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blanket?”  I  said,  “Yes,  and  I  would  not  buy  it.”  He  then 
let  me  in  on  the  frame-up.  I  have  often  wondered  how 
men  could  go  so  long  with  a  guilty  conscience  and  not 
confess. 

Building  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 

In  1901  and  1902,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  (then 
known  as  the  Chocatau)  was  built  from  Eric,  Okla¬ 
homa,  to  Amarillo.  There  were  about  fifty  miles  of  this 
road,  while  under  construction,  got  its  supplies  from 
Clarendon.  These  supplies  were  put  across  with  freight 
wagons  and  teams. 

Father  moved  ofl  the  farm  into  Clarendon  in  the 
early  spring  of  1901,  having  kept  his  teams  of  good 
mules  and  horses,  put  two  freight  wagons  on  the  road 
hauling  supplies.  I  quit  working  on  the  [A  Ranch  to 
drive  one  of  these  freight  wagons. 

Ken  Cade  was  one  of  the  contractors  on  this  new 
road.  He  had  a  construction  camp  near  where  the  town 
of  Shamrock  now  stands.  After- completing  that  part  of 
the  grade,  he  moved  his  camp  near  where  the  Rock- 
ledge  switch  was  put  in,  between  Allenreed  and  Jeri¬ 
cho.  Contractor  Robinson  put  up  the  grade  between 
Shamrock  and  Allenreed,  his  first  construction  camp 
was  near  where  the  town  of  McLean  was  built.  His 
next  camp  was  in  a  little  spring  arroyo,  just  north  of 
where  the  town  of  Allenreed  was  built.  We  hauled  food 
supplies  for  the  camp,  feed  for  the  teams  and  some  ma¬ 
terial  that  was  put  into  the  road  bed.  Our  wagons 
hauled  the  greater  part  of  the  tile  that  went  in  the  fills 
between  Shamrock  and  Groom.  The  fall  and  winter  of 
1901  were  rather  cold; 

I  remember  one  trip  we  made.  All  through  die  after¬ 
noon  there  was  a  thick  fog  and  mist;  ice  was  forming  on 
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the  grass  and  bushes.  YVe  knew  we  would  need  wood 
for  the  night.  As  our  teams  would  keep  the  road,  we 
gathered  up  the  wood  in  the  afternoon.  The  road  grade 
followed  up  the  divide  between  McClelland  Cheek  and 
the  brakes  of  Salt  Fork.  We  camped  for  the  night  a  little 
east  of  where  the  Rockledge  switch  was  built,  on  the 
head  of  an  arroyo  that  led  off  to  the  south.  We  did  not 
want  to  go  too  far  down  into  the  arroyo  for  fear  we 
would  not  be  able  to  pull  out  the  next  morning.  We 
stopped  our  wagon  along  the  edge  of  a  three-foot  bank, 
tied  our  teams  to  the  south  of  the  wagon  so  they  would 
have  a  windbreak,  and  cooked  our  supper.  Our  teams 
had  finished  eating  their  grain  and  we  had  given  them 
hay  for  the  night,  when  one  of  those  northers  struck; 
the  snow  began  to  fall  and  drift.  One  would  wonder 
how  anyone  could  camp  out  such  a  night  and  not 
freeze.  We  had  our  bed  rolled  in  a  heavy  tarpaulin,  the 
one  I  carried  with  me  when  I  worked  on  the  ranch.  We 
had  a  wagon  sheet;  we  tied  this  sheet  on  the  north  side 
of  the  wagon  wheels  and  it  came  to  the  ground.  We  tore 
a  bale  of  hay  up  under  the  wagon  and  unrolled  our  bed 
on  the  hay,  crawled  in  and  tucked  the  edge  of  the  tar- 
pauling  under  the  bed.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  all  night, 
the  snow  drifted;  however,  we  slept  comfortably. 

When  daylight  came,  we  crawled  out  and  gave  the 
cold  mules  and  horses  some  corn  and  oats.  We  fed  the 
grain  in  what  was  called  a  morral.  It  was  a  small  bag 
which  we  would  slip  over  the  horse  s  nose  with  a  head 
strap  that  went  over  his  ears.  The  horse  understood 
how  to  use  it;  he  would  put  his  nose  to  the  ground  and 
keep  it  there  until  he  had  eaten  all  the  grain.  We  built 
our  fire  with  some  wood  we  kept  under  the  edge  of  the 
tarp,  warmed  our  bread,  fried  the  bacon,  and  made 
coffee.  We  were  to  be  out  all  day  and  we  needed  some 
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warm  food  to  help  us  stand  the  cold. 

The  horses  and  mules  were  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  the  harness  was  stiff  with  ice  and  the  grease  on  the 
axle  and  spindle  of  our  wagon  wheels  was  frozen.  We 
harnessed  our  teams,  put  them  to  the  wagon;  while  all 
the  time  the  teams  were  turning,  trying  to  get  their 
heads  away  from  the  cold  wind.  They  were  supposed  to 
be  good  true  pullers;  however,  we  could  not  get  them  to 
pull  together,  some  of  them  would  not  tighten  the  trace. 
We,  finally,  took  one  span  of  mules,  Jin  and  Nell,  fast¬ 
ened  the  double  tree  with  a  chain  to  the  back  end  of 
ihe  wagon,  pulled  it  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  broke 
the  frozen  grease  on  the  axle,  and  warmed  up  the  mules’ 
collars.  We  did  the  same  with  the  second  wagon.  Then, 
we  put  this  team  to  the  tongue,  also  other  teams,  and 
pulled  the  wagon  to  the  top  of  the  hill;  the  team  of 
mules  doing  most  of  the  pulling,  but  it  warmed  up  the 
other  teams  so  they  would  go  up  against  the  collar. 

We  unloaded  our  wagons  at  Robinson’s  camp  about 
noon  and  started  back  to  Clarendon.  The  sun  came  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  it  was  still  cold  and 
everything  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  We  arrived 
about  sundown;  put  our  teams  in  a  warm  stall,  gave 
them  good  hay.  We  went  into  the  nice  new  home  father 
had  built  in  the  south  part  of  town.  After  supper,  we 
sat  around  a  good  warm  fire.  We  wondered  how  we 
kept  from  freezing  the  night  before! 

Towns  were  being  built  along  the  road  before  the 
track  was  completed.  We  hauled  the  groceries  to  Mc¬ 
Lean  for  the  first  store  that  was  put  in.  It  was  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  man  named  Laughlin,  who  bought  the  stock 
of  groceries  from  John  Sims  of  Clarendon. 

Some  things  happened  in  those  days  that  have  never 
been  solved.  One  was,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cooper 
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had  a  number  of  teams,  and  was  working  them  on  the 
railroad  grade.  They  were  grading  about  where  the 
Rockledge  Switch  was  put  in.  This  man  bought  one 
span  of  mules  from  an  aunt  of  mine  and  was  still  owing 
some  on  them.  He  disappeared  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  to  this  day.  llis  family  lived  in  Miami,  Texas, 
ft  is  believed  by  some  that  he  was  killed  and  buried  in 
one  of  the  railroad  dumps. 

The  Whitefish  postoffice  was  on  Whilefish  Check  in 
the  home  of  Fie  McCracken.  His  daughter,  Heat-rice, 
was  the  postmistress.  The  Boydston  postofRce  was  about 
two  miles  west  ol  where  the  town  of  (.’room  was  built, 
in  the  Frazier  home.  Mrs.  Frazier  was  the  postmistress. 
This  mail  was  brought  from  Clarendon,  a  distance  ol 
about  forty  miles  a  round  trip  to  each  office.  As  the 
mail  went  on  alternate  days,  one  carrier  could  serve 
both  routes.  After  the  main  part  of  the  freighting  to  the 
railroad  was  over,  father  took  the  contract  to  earn  this 
mail.  He  gave  me  the  job  as  mail  carrier.  A  year  later 
these  routes  were  discontinued  and  the  mail  was 
brought  in  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

While  l  was  carrying  this  mail,  there  was  a  bo\ 
named  |olm  Findley,  who  was  shot  in  Clarendon  by  the 
city  marshal.  The  Spur  Ranch  wagon  had  passed 
through  Clarendon  a  few  days  before  with  cattle  they 
were  taking  to  White  Deer,  to  ship  to  Kansas  City. 
Clarendon  had  been  the  main  shipping  point  tor  years, 

but  the  Santa  Fe  had  been  built  from  Amarillo  by 

✓ 

While  Deer  on  through  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  This 
gave  a  much  nearer  route  to  Kansas  City,  the  market 
for  most  of  West  and  Southwest  Texas  cattle.  The  boys 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Spur  Ranch;  stopped  over  a 
day  in  Clarendon.  There  were  no  railroad  towns  lie- 
tween  Clarendon  and  the  Spur  Ranch;  in  tact,  the  fii'st 
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railroad  south  was  the  Texas  and  Pacific  that  ran 
through  Sweetwater,  Texas,  sonic  seventy-five  miles 
south  of  the  Spur  Ranch. 

Iiarvey  and  Rutherford  had  an  up-to-date  saddle 
shop  in  Clarendon.  They  made  their  own  saddles.  The 
hoys  had  been  fixing  themselves  up  with  saddles,  bri¬ 
dles,  spurs,  boots,  and  what  clothing  they  needed.  Sa¬ 
loons  were  then  in  Clarendon.  In  an  early  day,  the  sa¬ 
loon  was  a  holding-out  place  for  the  eowbov,  even 
though  he  did  not  drink— it  was  a  place  where  a  crowd 
of  men  could  gather.  These  boys  were  in  the  saloon. 
John  told  me  he  had  not  taken  one  drink  of  whiskey- 
said  the  only  drink  he  had  taken  that  afternoon  was  a 
lemonade  at  Johnson  &  Cole’s  confectionery.  lie  said 
he  treated  two  little  girls  to  drinks— lemonade  and  milk¬ 
shake  were  about  all  the  soft  drinks  that  were  sold  then. 
We  did  not  have  all  the  bottle  stuff  like  we  have  today. 
The  girls  John  treated  were  the  little  Walsh  girls,  about 
eight  and  ten  years  of  age.  Walsh  and  his  wife  ran  an 
eating  joint  on  Main  Street  and  lived  on  Main  Street. 

The  marshal  had  been  playing  billiards  in  the  billiard 
hall  in  the  back  of  the  saloon;  he  probably  had  been 
drinking  some.  lie  was  passing  through  the  saloon  just 
as  a  negro  was  passing  through.  Negroes  were  seldom 
seen  in  the  West,  only  a  few  towns  permitted  negroes 
to  live  in  them;  Clarendon  had  a  few.  As  this  negro 
passed  through,  John,  just  an  eighteen-year-old  boy, 
said,  “Coon,  coon,  coon.”  The  other  boys  laughed.  The 
marshal  stepped  up  to  John  and  said,  “Get  on  a  limb.” 
John  said  he  did  not  see  the  marshal’s  badge,  did  no^ 
know  he  was  an  officer,  did  not  know  what  the  officer 
meant  by  saying,  “Get  on  a  limb.”  But  lie  said  back  to 
the  officer,  “I’m  on  a  limb.”  Not  knowing  what  lie  him¬ 
self  meant,  but  said  it  just  to  have  something  to  sav.  The 
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marshal  pulled  his  gun,  slapped  John  with  the  gun, 
jabbed  him  with  it;  the  gun  went  oil  and  John  was  shot 
through  the  shoulder.  The  boys  said  they  heard  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  gun  but  did  not  know  it  was  the  officer’s 
gun  until  John  looked  at  them  and  said,  ‘  Boys,  are  you 
going  to  let  him  kill  me?”  John  coughed  and  the  blood 
spurted  from  the  wound.  They  carried  him  to  the  Clar¬ 
endon  Hotel. 

This  was  John’s  first  time  out  with  a  trail  herd. 
Mr.  Swenson,  manager  of  the  Spur,  had  always  kept 
him  at  the  ranch  as  he  was  just  a  boy.  John’s  father 
and  mother  had  moved  from  the  Spur  community  a  few 
years  before  to  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  John  stayed  with 
Mr.  Swenson  at  the  ranch.  Mr.  Swenson  let  him  come 
on  this  trip  because  he  had  insisted. 

The  doctors  kept  John  over  a  month  at  the  Claren¬ 
don  Hotel  and  treated  him  there.  George  Brinson,  one 
of  the  Spur  boys,  stayed  with  John  a  few  days  until  his 
brother,  Joe  Bindley,  came  from  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
The  wagon  and  boys  went  back  to  the  Spur  Ranch.  As 
1  was  mail  carrier,  and  that  required  no  hard  work,  I 
would  stay  half  the  night  and  help  Joe  take  care  of  him. 
Blood  poisoning  set  up— John  was  carried  to  Fort 
Worth  for  an  operation,  but  died  on  the  operating  table. 
They  tried  to  prove  in  court  that  the  shot  fired  from  the 
marshal’s  gun  was  an  accident.  The  marshal  was  given 
a  term  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  Bucking  Sorrel 

The  JA’s  had  some  hay  meadows  on  Mulberry  Creek, 
about  where  Battle  Creek  empties  into  Mulberry. 
Father  took  the  contract  to  put  up  this  hay.  It  required 
a  crew  of  eight  men— a  man  to  run  the  mower,  one  to  do 
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the  cooking  and  run  the  rake,  two  men  to  load  the 
wagon  in  the  meadow,  three  wagons,  a  man  to  each 
wagon,  and  one  man  to  stack.  These  hay  stacks  were 
built  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  seventy-five  feet  long 
and  eighteen  feet  high.  Father  was  paid  by  the  ton; 
after  the  stack  had  settled  for  several  days,  it  was  meas¬ 
ured,  allowing  seven  square  feet  to  the  ton.  Alex  Ligid- 
wood  was  bookkeeper  for  the  JA  and  was  very  pleasant 
to  deal  with.  He  came  and  assisted  in  measuring  the 
stack  and  settled  for  the  cutting  and  stacking  of  the  hay. 

One  week  end  while  we  were  putting  up  this  hay, 
Father  went  home.  On  Sunday  afternoon  we  boys  took 
a  wagon  and  our  water  barrels  and  went  to  Timber 
Lake  for  water  and  to  take  a  swim.  One  of  the  boys  had 
gone  to  spend  Saturday  night  at  home,  a  distance  of 
some  twelve  miles.  On  our  way  to  the  lake  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  we  met  him  coming  back;  he  was  drinking  rather 
heavily.  Ilis  cousin  was  with  him.  They  were  riding 
horseback.  The  boy  who  was  drinking  got  in  the  wagon 
and  let  me  have  his  horse,  which  was  well-broken. 
The  cousin  was  riding  a  nice  three-year-old  he  thought 
a  great  deal  of.  He  wanted  me  to  ride  his  horse  and 
insisted  that  we  change.  After  the  change  the  cousin 
began  to  run  the  old  gentle  horse  and  thumb  him.  The 
boy  in  the  wagon,  the  owner  of  the  horse,  said  to  me, 
“Arthur,  thumb  your  horse/’ 

I  said,  “Charlie  would  not  want  me  to  thumb  him.” 

This  boy  said,  “Charlie,  you  would  not  care,  would 
you?”  Charlie  had  taken  a  few  drinks  and  he  ripped  out 
a  big  oath  and  said,  “I  don’t  care  what  he  does  with 
him.”  As  soon  as  he  said  this,  my  thumbs  went  down  the 
three-year-old’s  neck.  When  I  got  on  the  horse,  Charlie 
said  the  horse  had  a  cinch  sore  and  the  cinch  was  loose. 
In  getting  on  the  horse,  to  keep  the  saddle  from  turning 
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I  pulled  up  by  the  horse’s  mane.  When  I  went  down  his 
neck  with  my  thumbs,  the  fun  started.  As  he  went  up  in 
the  air,  the  saddle  would  slip,  1  could  see  his  wethers; 
as  lie  turned,  the  saddle  would  slip  to  the  side;  when  he 
went  back,  the  saddle  would  slip  to  the  other  side.  I 
was  gripping  him  with  my  legs,  helping  to  keep  the  sad¬ 
dle  on.  1  (e  pitched  out  in  the  road  in  front  of  the  mules 
to  the  wagon,  then  made  toward  the  wagon.  The  mules 
ran  backward,  raising  the  tongue,  and  under  the  breast 
yoke  lie  went.  I  let  go  the  horse  and  he  went  under  the 
tongue,  between  the  mules.  The  boys  all  quit  the  wagon 
except  old  Starnes,  the  drunk  boy;  he  stayed  in  the  front 
end  of  the  wagon,  caught  the  horse  by  the  bridle  bits, 
as  he  came  toward  the  wagon,  held  him,  cursed  him. 
The  horse  gave  up  and  fell  across  the  wagon  tongue.  We 
took  the  mules  loose  from  the  wagon,  got  the  horse  up 
and  I  mounted  him  again.  The  boys  put  the  mules  back 
to  the  wagon  and  we  continued  our  journey— no  harm 
done,  and  it  added  romance  to  the  afternoon. 


Chapter  VII 

THE  SIGN  OF  CHANGE 


This  country  had  been  strictly  a  stock  country.  Very 
little  attention  had  been  given  to  farming,  other  than 
the  growing  of  feed  for  the  stock,  such  as  kaffir,  sorghum 
and  millet.  A  great  many  of  the  people  who  were  com¬ 
ing  to  the  country  now,  and  buying  land,  did  not  have 
cattle.  As  there  was  no  outside  market  for  feed,  there 
was  a  need  for  growing  something  that  would  find  an 
outside  market.  The  growing  of  cotton  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  and  a  few  had  tried  it  on  a  small  scale,  enough  to 
see  that  it  would  grow  and  mature.  In  the  fall  of  1900, 
a  gin  stand  was  put  up  in  connection  with  the  Claren¬ 
don  Light  Plant.  It  was  necessary  to  have  someone  who 
had  experience  as  a  girrner  to  operate  the  stand.  In 
1878,  my  father  had  operated  a  gin  in  Cherokee  County 
at  Afton  Grove  for  a  Mrs.  Winters.  He  volunteered  to 
operate  this  stand  and  ginned  the  first  bale  of  cotton  in 
Donley  County.  Interest  grew  and  next  year  larger  acre¬ 
age  was  put  in  and  a  gin  was  built  and  operated  by 
John  Clark. 


Feeding  Cattle  for  the  Market 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  feeding  of  cattle 
through  the  winter,  preparing  them  for  the  early  mar¬ 
ket,  was  begun.  Ideretofore  they  were  fed  to  enable 
them  to  get  through  the  winter  until  grass  came.  Theo¬ 
dore  Pile,  who  had  been  cattle  inspector,  was  the  first 
to  feed  for  early  market.  It  was  probably  the  beginning 
of  feeding  of  cottonseed  cake  in  that  section. 

I  assisted  Buck  Barnett,  Pile’s  brother-in-law,  a  short 
time  in  feeding  these  cattle.  Our  headquarters  were  a 
few  miles  south  of  Lelia  Lake.  This  afterwards  became 
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the  home  of  Andrew  Donnell.  This  project  proved  to 
be  a  success  and  other  cattlemen  began  feeding  in  the 
winter  for  early  market.  This  practice  developed  into  a 
worth-while  industry.  Buyers  from  the  corn  belt  in  the 
north  bought  these  steers,  and  finished  them  for  the 
market. 

The  feeding  of  the  cattle  during  the  winter,  preparing 
them  for  the  early  market,  was  further  advanced  when 
T.  S.  Bugbee  began  to  build  silos  and  feed  silage.  These 
silos  were  built  of  concrete,  were  circular,  twenty-five 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  forty  feet  high.  They  were 
filled  with  kaffir  and  sorghum.  These  bundles  were  run 
through  a  machine  while  green,  which  chopped  them 
up,  and  was  carried  by  an  elevator  into  the  silo.  Water 
hose  were  attached,  running  water  on  the  feed,  keeping 
it  well  soaked  while  filling  silo.  The  Bugbees  found  that 
cattle  fed  on  this  silage,  adding  a  very  little  maize  and 
kaffir  grain,  could  be  put  in  shape,  not  only  for  northern 
feeders  to  finish,  but  could  be  fed  at  home  and  go  to 
market  as  a  finished  product.  The  Bugbees  furnished 
employment  for  a  number  of  men  and  homes  for  their 
families  by  cutting  their  large  pastures  into  smaller 
ones  of  three  or  four  sections.  They  built  nice  homes, 
putting  two  or  three  hundred  acres  in  cultivation, 
erected  silos,  and  fed  out  steers  and  hogs  at  each  farm. 

Later  it  was  found  that  this  silage  was  fine  feed  for 
dairy  cattle,  also,  that  it  could  be  put  in  pits  or  long 
trenches  dug  in  the  ground.  This  eliminated  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  silos,  thus  putting  it  within  reach  of 
the  small  stock  farmer.  It  provided  a  means  of  consum¬ 
ing  the  feed  raised  and  added  interest  to  dairy  business. 
So,  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  West  had 
changed.  Where  it  was  once  just  cattle  raising,  now  it 
was  dotted  with  small  stock  farms.  Most  every  farmer 
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feeds  a  few  cattle  for  the  market,  has  his  dairy  cows 
and  sells  cream. 

In  July  1952,  while  in  Amarillo,  Texas,  I  called  at  the 
home  of  W.  T.  (Bill)  Graham,  the  man  who  makes 
“The  Plow  That  Saves  the  Soil.”  This  visit  was  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  plow,  and  to  meet 
an  old  friend;  for  his  father,  W.  A.  (Will)  Graham,  was 
one  of  the  settlers  in  the  Mulberry  Flat  Community, 
near  the  JA  Ranch  headquarters,  in  the  early  ’90s. 

While  Will  did  some  cowpunching,  he  was  first  and 
last  a  farmer.  lie  is  credited  with  having  been  the  first 
to  grow  kaffir  corn  in  that  section.  Up  to  that  time, 
sorghum,  millet  and  gypsum  corn  were  the  principal 
crops.  Will  accumulated  considerable  land  within  the 
ranch;  later  he  purchased  land  near  Quitaque,  Texas, 
and  grew  cotton.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  for  tech¬ 
niques  that  would  improve  farming  conditions  and 
bring  about  increased  production.  By  hard  work  through 
the  years,  he  accumulated  land  that  has  an  estimated 
value  of  a  million  dollars. 

I  found  both  Will  and  his  son,  W.  T.,  at  their  lovely 
home  in  the  western  edge  of  Amarillo.  Upon  entering 
this  seven-acre  estate,  one  feels  suddenly  transported  to 
a  place  far  removed  from  the  West;  for  here  is  a 
dream-place,  a  large,  rambling,  French  Chateau- type 
lodge,  flanked  by  a  swimming  pool,  and  beautifully 
landscaped,  with  a  nice  little  meadow  reserved  for  a 
one-hole  golf  course;  all  set  in  a  transplanted  forest  of 
six  hundred  mountain  spruce. 

The  son,  W.  T.  (Bill),  also,  has  followed  farming  and 
has  been  an  ardent  student  of  soil  conservation. 
Through  his  ingenuity,  he  has  developed  the  Graham 
Plow  to  where  it  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  even  modern- 
day  farming;  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  also  in 
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all  countries  of  the  world. 

W.  T.  made  available  to  me  facts  of  the  development 
of  the  Graham  Plow.  It  reads  somewhat  like  a  stor\ 

J 

hook,  for,  like  many  other  wonderful  inventions,  the 
Graham  Plow  came  about  somewhat  by  chance. 

In  a  drouth-parched,  wind-swept  field,  near  Hooker, 
Oklahoma,  in  the  dust  year  of  1935,  Fred  Hoeme,  a 
farmer,  was  getting  his  land  ready  for  planting.  The 
highway  department  had  left  in  his  field  a  heavy  piece 
of  equipment,  known  as  a  road  scarifier,  lie  dragged  it 
with  its  teeth  chiseling  deep,  across  the  field  to  a  fence 
corner,  where  it  would  be  out  of  the  way.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise  the  wheat  on  that  strip,  next  spring,  grew  a  foot 
higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  field,  and  produced 
more  than  any  other  in  the  country  round  about.  Hoeme 
reasoned  that  it  must  be  in  the  plowing. 

From  a  study  of  the  scarifier,  he  pieced  together  a 
plow  that  would  do  the  same  thing.  Farmers,  w  ho  had 
seen  the  strip  of  wheat,  wanted  -plows,  Hoeme  started 
making  them  for  sale  at  Hooker,  Oklahoma.  Bill  Gra¬ 
ham  saw  a  newspaper  picture  of  the  plow  in  operation. 
Quick  as  a  flash,  he  saw  his  theory  of  cultivation— get 
the  water  in  the  ground,  and  hold  it  there  against  run¬ 
off  and  evaporation— this  plow  was  the  answer.  Almost 
overniirht  he  became  the  owner  of  Hoeme  s  interest  and 

O 

equipment.  Through  his  ingenuity  he  has  climbed  from 
the  ground  floor  of  a  ranch  farmer  to  an  upper  level  of 
big  business,  competing  with  vast  corporations,  raising 
millions  of  dollars,  and  ever  striving  to  help  people  see 
the  light  in  the  matter  of  soil  saving  and  soil  building. 

When  Graham  bought  the  plow  there  were  three  pat¬ 
ents,  which  Hoeme  had  taken  out;  now  there  arc; 
twenty-five  patents.  Graham  has  developed  them  him¬ 
self.  fie  has  a  tremendous  factory  and  assembling  plant 
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in  Amarillo  and  a  factory  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  where  lie 
gets  much  of  his  steel.  The  Pueblo  plant  has  twenty-five 
men  in  the  shops;  the  Amarillo  factory  employs  one 
hundred  and  ten  men.  A  fleet  of  thirty-five  trucks  hauls 
flu*  plows  to  dealers  all  over  the  country  and  to  ports 
for  shipment  abroad;  for  the  Graham  plow  now  chisels 
the  earth  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  every  civ¬ 
ilized  country  in  the  world,  except  in  the  land  of  Soviet 
domination. 

When  I  visited  him,  he  was  preparing  a  shipment  of 
•$720,000  worth  of  plows  to  Ankara,  Turkey.  Similar 
shipments  have  been  made  to  Asia,  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  other  countries. 


The  Graham  Plow 


Will  Lewis  was  a  cattleman.  To  see  him  one  would 
think  he  had  missed  his  calling.  He  might  be  taken  for 
a  merchant,  a  schoolteacher,  or  a  doctor.  But  Will  sim¬ 
ply  had  the  West  skinned  as  a  cattleman.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  would  quietly  drive  out,  buy  a 
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bunch  of  steers  that  other  buyers  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of,  probably  one  thousand  head,  lie  made  a  practice 
of  selling  when  he  got  a  profit.  If  a  buyer  offered  him  a 
dollar  on  the  head  profit  the  next  day,  he  took  the  thou 
sand  dollars  and  let  the  other  man  have  the  steers.  lie 
was  energetic,  honest,  always  on  the  job.  He  did  not 
come  from  a  family  of  cowmen.  His  father  was  for  a 
long  time  postmaster  at  Clarendon.  The  father  did  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  meet  men  or  form  their  acquain¬ 
tance,  but  once  one  had  an  occasion  to  know  him  and 
he  knew  you,  you  could  rest  assured  he  was  always  a 
true  and  dependable  friend.  Will  was  like  his  father  in 
this  respect. 

In  1903  and  1904,  he  bought  the  cattle  on  the  Bell 
Ranch  in  New  Mexico;  leased  the  land  until  lie  could 
dispose  of  the  cattle.  When  the  Spur  Ranch  was  going 
out  of  the  cattle  business,  Will  bought  the  cattle  and 
operated  this  ranch  for  several  years.  No  ranch,  no 
herd  of  cattle  was  too  large  for  him.  His  ability  as  a 
cowman  and  business  man  and  his  integrity  put  him  to 
where  he  could  finance  most  any  deal  through  the 
banks.  In  1917,  he  bought  the  RO  Ranch  on  Salt  Fork 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Clarendon  which  consisted  of 
eleven  thousand  head  of  cattle,  sixty  thousand  acres 
of  land.  It  seemed  this  was  what  he  had  been  looking 
for.  Today  he  is  not  in  the  business  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  but  owns  and  operates  this  ranch.  He  owns  one  of 
the  finest  homes  in  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Some  Jokes,  Some  Facts 

One  evening  after  the  boys  on  the  range  had  had  a 
hard  day’s  ride  and  were  resting  around  the  chuck 
wagon,  some  of  them  began  to  tell  their  experiences  in 
courting  their  first  girl,  when  Will  spoke  up  and  said, 
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“Fellows,  let  me  tell  you  mine/'  He  began,  “The  girl 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  was  the  daughter  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  town  of  Claren¬ 
don/’  Courting  a  girl  then  was  altogether  different  from 
today.  If  you  were  courting  a  girl  then,  and  really 
meant  business,  you  had  to  make  a  date  with  her  to  call 
at  her  home  some  afternoon.  This  being  the  custom, 
Will  said  he  made  arrangements  with  the  girl  to  be  at 
her  home  a  few  days  later,  in  the  afternoon  about  four 
o’clock.  When  the  afternoon  came,  he  dressed  in  his 
very  best  clothes  and  started  for  her  home.  As  lie  neared 
her  home,  he  said  he  felt  as  if  someone  was  watching 
him  from  the  window,  perhaps  the  girl  or  the  father,  or 
both.  When  he  got  to  the  front  gate,  he  could  not  get  it 
open— it  had  a  new  kind  of  fastening— he  had  never 
seen  one  like  it.  lie  worked  for  some  time  but  he  simply 
failed  to  open  it.  The  thought  came  to  him  that  perhaps 
the  girl  had  decided  that  she  did  not  care  about  his 
company  and  had  locked  the  gate,  or  perhaps  her  father, 
the  preacher,  did  not  want  him  to  call  on  his  daughter. 
He  decided  to  leave;  go  back  to  town.  He  put  out  in  that 
direction  in  a  fast  walk,  not  even  looking  back.  He  had 
to  pass  the  Northern  Methodist  Church,  which  was 
about  one  and  a  half  blocks  away.  When  he  got  even 
with  the  church  and  out  of  sight  of  the  girl’s  home,  he 
stopped,  leaned  up  against  the  building  and  began  to 
think  it  over.  He  surely  did  hate  to  give  the  girl  up;  he 
thought  how  awful  it  would  be  if  the  gate  were  not 
locked  and  that  the  girl  was  waiting  for  him.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  he  could  be  mistaken  and  if  he  had  worked  at 
the  latch  long  enough.  He  decided  to  go  back  and  try 
again.  When  he  got  to  the  gate,  he  began  working  with 
the  lock,  pushed  down  on  a  little  spring  and  the  gate 
opened.  This  story  of  Will’s  courtship  has  often  been 
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told  by  cowboys  as  they  were  sitting  around  the  fire  at 
the  chuck  wagon.  It  never  failed  to  bring  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  cowpunchers  who  knew  him. 

J.  D.  Jefferies  was  known  in  the  West  as  a  breeder  of 
good  horses,  lie  dealt  more  in  the  quarterhorse.  He 
owned  a  thoroughbred  stallion,  called  "Chief.”  Some  of 
the  fastest  and  best  cow  horses  raised  in  that  country 
were  colts  of  "Chief.”  D.  L.  (Fatty)  McClelland  was 
Jefferies’  wagon  boss.  He  also  lived  in  Clarendon  and 
rode  Jefferies’  horses.  One  day  Fatty’s  milk  cow  broke 
out  of  the  pen.  The  city  had  a  stock  law  and  the  city 
marshal  was  the  pound  man.  He  got  Fatty’s  row,  was 
just  between  the  railroad  and  the  business  section, 
headed  for  the  pound.  Fatty’s  horse  was  tied  at  a  hitch 
rack  on  the  street— he  made  a  run— mounted  his  horse 
to  take  the  cow  from  the  marshal.  The  marshal  was  a 
long-legged  fellow;  he  went  by  the  name  of  "Hick  Pock¬ 
ets.”  High  Pockets  did  his  best  to  keep  the  cow  and  put 
her  in  the  pound.  He  had  not  had  the  ranch  experience 
that  Fatty  had;  his  horse  was  not  as  well,  trained  for 
cattle,  so  Fatty  won,  got  his  cow  back  to  his  pen.  It 
went  off  rather  good-humoredly  with  both  parties  and 
furnished  some  good  sport  for  spectators. 

Donley  County  had  a  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  known  as  the  Donley  County  Mutual.  It  would 
take  one  thousand  members  into  the  organization. 
When  a  member  died,  the  secretary  sent  cards  notify¬ 
ing  each  member  of  the  death  and  that  one  dollar  fee 
was  due.  There  was  a  member  of  the  organization,  an 
Irishman,  went  into  the  postoffice  one  morning  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  card  notifying  Kim  of  the  death  of  a  member. 
He  stepped  back  to  another  member,  showed  him  his 
card  and  said,  “1  11  bet  I’ll  be  the  last  son-of-a-b —  to 
die.”  Tie  thought  the  other  fellow  was  beating  him  to  it, 
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and  if  he  were  the  last  one  to  die  there  would  not  he 
anything  for  him. 

An  Irishman  and  a  friend  were  walking  through  a 
cemetery  reading  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones.  The 
Irishman  came  to  one  that  read:  ‘Here  lies  a  lawyer, 
and  an  honest  man.”  He  called  to  his  friend  and  said, 
Hi,  Pat,  they  have  buried  two  in  one  grave.” 

A  friend  of  mine  at  Baird,  Texas,  told  me  that  in  1908 
he  was  selling  binders.  His  territory  included  several 
counties  along  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railroad, 
lying  just  off  the  Plains.  He  said  he  had  one  experience, 
in  the  Windy  Valley  community,  that  he  had  not  for¬ 
gotten.  One  day  he  drove  up  to  a  farmhouse,  just  as  the 
farmer  was  taking  his  team  out  for  noon.  He  was  invited 
to  get  out,  take  his  team  loose  from  the  buggy,  feed 
them  and  stay  for  dinner.  He  gladly  accepted  the  farm¬ 
er’s  invitation  and  just  as  he  was  leading  his  team  into 
4  the  corral  another  man  drove  up  who  was  a  lightning 

rod  agent.  The  farmer  asked  him  to  get  out,  feed  his 
team  and  stay  for  dinner,  which  he  did.  After  feeding 
the  team,  the  farmer  and  the  two  agents  went  to  the 
house. 

The  farmer’s  wife,  seeing  the  company,  began  pre¬ 
paring  their  dinner.  She  cut  some  slices  of  ham,  fried 
eggs  and  sent  the  little  girl  to  the  garden  for  fresh 
onions.  By  the  time  the  men  had  bathed  their  faces, 
combed  their  hair,  the  lady  called,  saying  dinner  was 
ready.  On  going  to  the  dining  room,  the  farmer  intro¬ 
duced  his  wife,  then  invited  the  men  to  be  seated  at  the 
table. 

After  finishing  the  meal,  they  moved  into  tire  living 
room  and  were  seated.  The  two  agents  knew  now  was 
the  time  to  make  their  sales  talk.  They  also  knew  that 
the  farmer  would  not  likely  buy  from  both  of  them  that 
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day;  which  would  be  lucky,  they  did  not  know.  My 
friend  said  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  goose  quill  tooth¬ 
pick  and  began  picking  his  teeth. 

About  that  time  the  farmer’s  little  four-year-old  girl 
came  into  the  room.  The  lightning  rod  agent  said, 
“Come  here,  darling. ”  The  little  girl  quietly  walked 
over  to  the  agent;  he  put  his  arms  around  her.  She  had 
blond  hair  which  hung  in  curls  almost  to  her  shoulders. 
As  he  brushed  her  curls,  he  said,  “What  is  your  name?” 
She  said,  “Margie.”  The  salesman  said,  “Margie”;  he 
leaned  forward  a  little,  putting  his  face  in  his  hands, 
sobbed  a  few  times  quietly,  then  raised  his  head,  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes  and  said,  “I  had  a  little  girl, 
her  name  was  Margie,  she  was  a  blonde,  and  she  was 
about  your  age.  Lightning  struck  our  house  and  Margie 
was  killed.”  lie  again  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes. 
Then  he  said,  “I  said  then,  if  there  is  anything  in  light¬ 
ning  rods,  I  was  going  to  sell  them.  That’s  the  reason 
I  am  selling  lightning  rods  today!”  My  friend  said  the 
story  of  the  child’s  death  touched  both  him  and  the 
farmer;  he  did  not  make  a  sale,  but  did  not  care  and 
was  glad  the  other  man  made  a  sale— he  felt  sorry  for 


him. 

Two  weeks  later  he  drove  into  Wellington,  Texas,  a 
town  about  twenty-five  miles  from  this  community; 
went  to  the  wagon  yard  to  feed  his  team  and  whom  did 
he  see  but  the  lightning  rod  agent!  They  shook  hands, 
the  man  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  and  said,  “How 
did  you  like  that  lightning  rod  story  I  told  the  other 
day?”  My  friend  said  it  was  a  new  one  on  him;  he 
never  would  have  thought  a  man  would  have  pulled  one 
like  that  just  to  make  a  sale. 

fust  north  of  Windy  Valley  community,  on  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  Railroad,  is  the  little  town  of  Leila 
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Lake,  This  is  in  a  real  farming  country— they  raise  lots  of 
cotton.  Each  year  trucks  go  east  and  bring  back  loads  of 
negroes  to  help  gather  cotton.  There  were  two  brothers 
in  this  town,  Clark  and  Melvin  Cook,  partners  in  the 
grocery  business.  It  was  a  draw  between  these  brothers 
to  see  which  one  could  pull  the  biggest  joke  on  the 
other.  A  truck  load  of  strange  negroes  drove  up  to  this 
store.  A  big  black  negro  came  in,  bought  a  sack  of  Bull 
Durham,  a  plug  of  Battle  Ax  tobacco  and  a  few  more 
articles.  Clark  Cook  was  waiting  on  him,  writing  the 
articles  down  on  a  sales  pad.  When  he  finished  his 
buying,  Clark  asked  the  negro  his  name.  He  said, 
“Cook,”  the  same  as  the  owners’  of  the  store.  Knowing 
that  Melvin,  his  brother,  could  hear,  when  the  negro 
said  his  name  was  “Cook,”  Clark  asked  him  if  it  was 
Melvin,  whereupon  the  negro  answered,  “No,  Clark.” 

When  the  counties  were  first  organized,  there  were  so 
few  people  that  it  took  most  every  available  man  to 
carry  on  the  court.  There  were  times  when  this  was 
quite  an  inconvenience  to  the  cattlemen.  Once  during 
the  spring  season,  when  the  range  work  made  men 
more  scarce  than  usual,  a  young  cowboy  by  the  name  of 
Henry  was  picked  up  from  his  camp,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  during  the  winter  feeding  some  cattle, 
and  summoned  him  to  report  for  duty.  Riding  up  to  the 
courthouse,  a  friend  said  to  him,  “You  had  better  put 
your  horse  in  the  wagon  yard  where  he  will  be  fed.  If 
they  get  you  on  this  jury  you  will  likely  be  here  a  week.” 

Henry  said,  “No,  I’m  going  to  tie  my  horse  at  this 
l  ack— they  won’t  take  me.  I  will  be  headed  back  toward 
camp  in  a  couple  of  hours.”  Court  was  called,  twelve 
men  were  selected  and  brought  forward.  When  they 
came  to  Henry,  lie  spoke  up  quickly,  thinking  by  this 
means  to  relieve  himself  from  a  task  very  distasteful  to 
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him,  ‘Tm  afraid,  sir,"  he  said,  “1  can’t  serve  because  1 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  case.  There  are  other  men 
who  will  make  much  better  jurors,  i  have  been  down 
there  in  camp  all  winter;  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  anyone;  haven’t  even  read  it  in  the  papers;  reallv, 
Judge,  1  don’t  know  a  darn  thing  about  the  case.  The 
judge  said,  “All  right,  Mr.  Henry,  you  qualify.  Stand  up 


and  be  sworn.” 

Bill  Brown  and  John  Smith  lived  in  the  same  town. 
1  had  lived  rather  conservative  lives,  had  both  accu¬ 
mulated  quite  a  bit  of  wealth.  One  day  they  were  seated 
on  the  street  curb.  John  said,  “Bill,  we  might  as  well 
enjoy  our  money  while  we  are  here,  we  can’t  take  any 
of  it  with  us.” 

Bill  replied,  “That’s  what  they  tell  me,  but,  John,  if  1 
can’t  take  my  money  with  me,  I’m  not  going.” 


Chapter  VIII 
LOST  ON  THE  RANGE 

In  1904,  H.  L.  Wheeler,  my  brother-in-law,  and  I  left 
Elida,  New  Mexico,  en  route  to  Clarendon,  Texas.  If 
you  have  made  these  towns  in  recent  years,  when  I  tell 
you  we  were  eleven  days  making  the  trip,  you  will  say, 
“Why  so  long?”  Then  if  I  tell  you  we  got  lost,  you  will 
say,  “Why  get  lost?”  Now  there  is  a  paved  highway  to 
travel,  and  in  an  automobile,  if  you  leave  one  of  these 
towns,  step  on  the  gas,  in  four  hours  you  will  be  shaking 
hands  with  friends  in  the  other  town.  Living  and  travel¬ 
ing  today  is  quite  different  to  nearly  filty  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  1  had  never  seen  an  automobile  and  the  only 
pavement  to  be  seen  was,  occasionally,  in  some  city, 
one  might  see  a  street  with  some  three  or  four  blocks 
of  pavement.  Forty-four  years  ago  there  was  not  even  a 
wagon  road  connecting  these  towns.  In  fact,  if  we  had 
had  a  cowtrail  to  follow  in  making  this  trip,  we  would 
have  been  happy. 

The  morning  we  left  Elida,  we  headed  out  for  Red 
Lake,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  traveling  east.  There 
were  a  few  wagon  tracks  going  in  our  direction,  as  long 
as  there  was  a  settlement,  but  when  we  had  made  eight 
miles,  we  had  passed  our  last  house.  Then  it  was  just 
Red  Lake-east.  By  the  time  we  had  traveled  that  open 
range  for  four  miles,  judging  from  the  direction  the  cow- 
trails  were  leading,  we  had  missed  the  lake;  turning 
south,  and  traveling  for  another  mile,  we  came  to  the 
lake.  There  were  no  roads  leading  from  the  lake,  but  by 
traveling  across  the  prairie  in  a  northeasterly  course, 
some  two  miles,  we  were  supposed  to  come  to  our  road. 

We  made  this,  found  our  road  and  turned  east.  After 
traveling  some  four  miles,  a  sheepherder  met  us  riding 
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a  sorrel,  bald-faced  horse,  a  hull  of  a  saddle,  lie  had  on 
a  pair  of  O.K.  spurs;  the  toes  of  his  shoes  were  out  and 
as  he  had  no  socks  on,  the  scales  of  his  big  toes  resem¬ 
bled  the  scales  on  the  back  of  a  bull  snake. 

We  have  never  understood  why  this  sheepherder 
gave  us  the  wrong  information,  turning  us  in  Ihe  wrong 
direction,  unless  he  wanted  to  talk  to  us.  He  said,  "You 
are  traveling  in  the  wrong  direction,  you  have  taken  the 
wrong  end  of  the  road,  turn  around  and  go  the  way  I  am 
going.  We  supposed  he  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about,  so  we  turned  and  started  back  over  the  same 
lour  miles  we  had  just  come.  'The  sheepherder  rode 
along  by  the  side  of  the  wagon— he  was  very  talkative; 
told  how  he  had  worked  on  big  ranches,  and  how  he 
could  ride  bucking  horses. 

After  we  had  turned  and  traveled  some  six  miles,  we 
saw  a  sheep  camp  ahead  ot  us,  probably  a  (juarter  of  a 
mile.  Our  road  was  going  past  this  camp,  but  it  was  not 
the  camp  where  the  herder  stayed;  his  camp  was  on 
several  miles  farther.  Because  he  had  lied  to  us  and  he 
knew  \\e  would  find  it  out,  he  did  not  want  to  be  with 
us- when  we  reached  this  camp,  so  he  said,  “Fellows,  1  11 
have  to  be  riding.’’  He  cut  his  bald-faced  sorrel  across 
the  rump  with  a  short  rope.  Old  Bailie  caught  the  rope 
under  his  tail,  kicked  both  feet  into  the  air,  and  this 
notorious  bronc-buster  turned  a  somersault  over  Bailie’s 
head,  one  of  his  spurs  catching  in  one  of  our  horse’s 
traces  between  the  belly-band  and  the  singletree.  Busi¬ 
ness  had  begun  to  pick  up  when  I  jumped  out  of  the 
wagon  and  got  old  Brownie  by  the  bits  of  her  bridle. 
The  boy  kicked  his  spur  loose  from  the  trace,  got  up  and 
started  for  his  horse.  I  said,  "Come  on,  get  in  tlu* 
wagon;  the  horse  will  go  to  the  camp  and  we  will  catch 
him  there.”  He  said,  "No,  I  want  to  catch  him  now.” 
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I  helped  him  turn  the  horse  back  to  our  team,  where  he 
caught  him.  He  mounted  the  horse  and  galloped  off. 
You  can  imagine  how  we  felt,  when  the  people  at  the 
camp  told  us  we  were  traveling  in  the  right  direction 
when  the  herder  turned  us  back.  The  sun  was  about  an 
hour  high.  There  was  a  windmill  and  plenty  of  water, 
so  we  took  out  our  team  and  camped  for  the  night. 

We  were  told  at  this  camp  if  we  thought  we  could 
cross  a  section  of  country  eight  miles  wide,  without  a 
road  to  guide  us,  it  would  be  much  nearer  than  going 
back  the  way  we  had  come.  In  this  way,  we  would  get  a 
road  made  by  trail  herd  drivers,  which  led  by  the 
Spade  Ranch  on  the  Yellow  House  Canyon.  I  had  lived 
the  greater  part  of  my  life  on  the  ranch,  was  accustomed 
to  the  brakes  and  prairies.  I  knew  I  possessed,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  what  frontiersmen  called  hog  knowl¬ 
edge,  by  which  is  meant,  a  kind  of  instinctive  knowledge 
that  enables  some  people  to  steer  their  way  through 
pathless  prairies  and  canyons,  ^without  a  compass  or 
landmark  to  guide  them;  so  we  decided  to  try  it.  This 
was  rather  a  hard  morning  on  us.  Our  team  were  just 
Texas  ponies;  the  wagon  was  rather  heavy  for  such  a 
small  team  and  we  had  to  cross  some  sand  ridges.  After 
crossing  these  ridges,  we  came  into  our  road,  which  we 
traveled  through  the  afternoon. 

The  next  morning  we  continued  our  route.  After 
traveling  along  a  high  divide  for  a  while,  we  then  en¬ 
tered  a  lovely  valley  where,  occasionally,  there  were 
prairie  dog  towns,  then  into  a  stretch  of  sand,  then  out 
on  a  flat  with  large  mesquite.  We  had  expected  by  this 
time  to  be  where  we  could  buy  some  feed  for  our  team; 
we  were  into  the  third  day  and  a  long  way  from  any 
town.  We  had  only  enough  corn  to  feed  our  team  that 
day  at  noon.  We  drove  all  afternoon,  hoping  we  would 
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meet  some  one  on  the  road  from  whom  we  eould  huy 
enough  for  the  team  that  night.  However,  we  failed  in 
this  and  spent  the  first  night  without  feed.  We  staked 
Gray  and  hobbled  Brownie.  There  was  no  new  grass 
and  very  little  old,  but  staking  and  hobbling  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  tying  them  to  the  wagon. 

Early  the  next  morning,  by  the  time  the  sun  rose,  we 
had  begun  the  day’s  journey.  About  ten  o’eloek,  out  on 
a  big  prairie,  some  three  hundred  yards  to  the  southeast, 
we  saw  a  large  number  of  antelope,  probably  twenty- 
five.  They  had  seen  us,  and  antelope,  like  wild  cattle, 
upon  seeing  a  wagon  or  a  person,  will  walk  rather  rap¬ 
idly  toward  the  object.  The  antelope  were  coming  to¬ 
ward  us  with  their  heads  high,  but  presently  it  seemed 
that  some  noise  from  behind  frightened  them.  They 
leaped  out  into  a  fast  run.  Their  custom  in  running  is  in 
a  straight  direction;  as  they  were  headed  toward  our 
wagon,  they  crossed  the  road  some  seventy-five  yards 
ahead  of  our  team. 

The  antelope  is  a  beautiful  creature  about  the  size  of 
a  deer,  but  much  more  fleet.  They  do  not  run  like  a  deer, 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  even  like  a  horse.  A  man  on  a 
good  saddle  horse  can  easily  overtake  a  fat  deer  on  the 
prairie,  but  it  would  require  a  thoroughbred  horse  with 
a  light  rider  to  come  up  with  an  antelope.  Their  horns 
consist  of  two  curved  shafts  with  a  single  prong  to  each. 
The  antelope  is  colored  brown,  very  much  like  the 
prairie,  and  would  not  be  easily  noticed  very  far  away, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  big  white  bushy  tail.  In  running 
from  one,  that  tail  looks  like  a  big  white  pillow  and  can 
be  seen  for  a  long  distance. 

In  tl  le  afternoon  we  passed  in  sight  of  a  big  corral; 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  we  went  over  a  rise  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  Spade  headquarters.  What  a 
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welcome  sight  that  was!  Now  we  would  get  feed  for  our 
hungry  team.  Here  we  camped  for  the  night.  While  11. 
L.  unharnessed  and  watered  the  team,  I  went  to  see  if 
they  would  sell  us  some  feed.  They  were  completely 
without;  their  freight  wagons  were  on  the  road  to  Por- 
tales  for  grain.  It  meant  another  night  without  feed  for 
the  team,  and  they  were  getting  weak  and  thin.  The 
only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  stake  and  hobble  them. 
After  supper  I  was  taking  them  farther  from  the  wagon, 
where  there  might  be  better  grass,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
Brownie  stumbled,  fell  to  the  ground  and  began  kicking 
violently.  I  stood  there  bewildered,  thinking  possibly  it 
was  a  collapse  of  the  heart.  After  a  short  time,  she  had 
just  about  quit  kicking,  it  dawned  on  me  that  1  had  put 
the  rope  around  her  neck  with  a  slip  loop.  Immediately 
I  grabbed  the  rope  and  loosened  it.  As  she  bgean  breath¬ 
ing,  her  movements  grew  stronger  and  in  a  little  while 
she  was  on  her  feet. 

We  were  told  at  this  ranch  that  the  road  we  were 
traveling  was  leading  too  much  to  the  south,  it  would 
taks  us  to  the  Big  Spring  and  Sweetwater  country.  If  we 
would  go  due  north  six  miles,  there  would  be  a  road  that 
would  take  us  to  Hale  Center.  The  six  miles  would  be 
across  the  prairie,  without  a  road.  We  had  done  so  well 
the  second  day  of  our  journey  traveling  without  a  road, 
we  were  ready  to  try  it.  By  sun-up  we  were  on  our 
way.  We  had  driven  at  least  six  miles,  when  we  came  to 
a  windmill.  Our  team  had  about  given  out  and  we  had 
not  yet  come  to  any  road.  We  took  the  team  loose  from 
the  wagon  to  give  them  rest.  About  noon  a  cowboy,  rid¬ 
ing  a  big  black  horse,  rode  up.  He  told  us  we  had  missed 
our  course  a  little— to  turn  more  to  the  east  and  we 
would  get  to  our  road  in  about  four  miles. 

At  two  o’clock,  we  left  the  windmill  and  did  as  he 
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said.  I  would  walk  ahead  of  the  team  for  at  least  a  mile 
—walking  and  circling  over  the  prairie  trying  to  sight 
the  road.  II.  L.  was  having  trouble— Brownie  wanted  to 
lay  down;  he  had  to  constantly  keep  tapping  her,  to 
keep  her  moving.  1  began  to  realize  our  plight.  There 
we  were,  out  in  a  big  range  of  twenty-five  sections, 
without  a  road  and  lost,  our  team  giving  out;  it  looked 
as  if  they  might  starve  to  death.  About  four  o'clock,  1 
came  to  the  road;  went  back  to  help  II.  L.  with  the 
wagon  and  team.  We  kept  urging  them  along  until  we 
were  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  road.  1  said, 
“‘Let’s  take  them  out  and  wait  until  morning.  We  are 
near  enough  to  the  road  that  we  will  not  have  any 
trouble  finding  it.” 

We  camped  with  the  front  of  the  wagon  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  road,  staked  our  horses,  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  night  to  come.  I  was  homesick,  blue,  and  discour¬ 
aged.  As  I  sat  there  looking  at  the  team  of  ponies  that 
had  pulled  our  wagoji  four  days  over  prairie  and  sand 
ridges,  not  being  able  to  give  them  food  for  two  days, 
I  said,  “If  it  would  do  any  good,  I  would  take  a  big 
cry.”  H.  L.  said,  “Yes,  and  I  would  cry  with  you.”  As 
we  sat  there,  a  big  curlew  circled  over  the  wagon  and 
cried,  “Curlew!  curlew!”  and  lighted  about  seventy-five 
yards  away.  I  jumped  up,  grabbed  the  shotgun  and 
said,  “Yes,  I  will  curlew  you!”  One  shot  and  I  walked 
out  and  brought  him  to  the  wagon.  1  said,  “Let’s  cook 
some  supper.” 

We  had  not  suffered  for  food  for  ourselves,  as  we  had 
started  with  a  good  supply,  but  we  had  cooked  very 
little  on  our  trip.  We  dressed  the  curlew;  he  was  not  too 
old  to  fry;  we  made  some  thick  gravy,  warmed  our 
bread  and  made  some  good  coffee.  After  we  had  eaten 
a  hearty  meal,  1  felt  better  and  I’m  sure  II.  L.  did,  too, 
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by  the  way  lie  performed.  He  had  a  way  of  laughing  and 
chopping  his  words  as  he  laughed;  he  straightened  up 
and  said,  “Well,  Bud,  think  I  will  make  it  a  few  days” 
and  laughed,  “Wha!  Wha!  Wha!”  We  went  to  bed  rather 
early,  slept  very  well,  except  we  were  occasionally 
aroused  from  our  slumber  by  the  howling  of  wolves; 
they  were  so  impudent  as  to  approach  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  camp.  Perhaps  they  had  scented  the 
fresh  blood  of  the  curlew  and  were  anxious  that  we 
move  on. 

The  next  day,  about  sunrise,  we  began  the  day’s  jour¬ 
ney.  Coming  into  our  road,  we  turned  to  the  left.  We 
had  not  gone  far  when  I  got  out  of  the  wagon  to  walk. 
After  traveling  about  five  miles,  I  was  at  least  one  mile 
in  the  lead;  I  came  to  the  top  of  a  rise  and,  looking  over 
this  rise  into  a  valley,  I  saw  a  house,  which  proved  to  be 
the  camp  of  the  cowboy  whom  we  had  met  the  day 
before  at  the  windmill,  riding  the  black  horse.  It  was 
luck  for  us  that  this  boy  was  at  the  camp.  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  sell  me  some  feed.  He  said  they  had  to 
freight  their  feed  some  eighty  miles  by  wagon  and  did 
not  have  feed  to  sell,  but  was  always  glad  to  help  a  fel¬ 
low  when  he  was  in  a  tight.  He  said,  “How  much  do 
you  want?”  I  told  him  at  least  one-half  bushel  and  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  pay  him  two  or  three  prices  for  it. 
He  said,  “If  you  will  pay  me  what  I  had  to  pay  at  the 
railroad  plus  hauling,  that  will  be  O.K.”  I  got  the  half 
bushel  of  corn,  went  back,  met  H.  L.  with  the  wagon. 
We  did  not  lose  any  time  giving  the  team  feed.  We 
dropped  the  neck  yoke,  slipped  their  bridles  off  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  eating  corn  out  of  their  mor- 
rals.  However,  we  learned  from  this  man  that,  when  we 
came  into  the  road  that  morning,  we  had  taken  the 
wrong  end.  That  meant  we  must  turn  and  go  back  over 
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the  same  road  we  had  traveled  since  early  morning.  By 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  hack  to  where  we 
started  at  sunrise.  We  drove  a  few  miles  farther  and 
camped  for  the  night  at  a  big  tank.  We  had  a  good 
night,  nothing  to  disturb,  and  having  feed  for  the  team, 
we  slept  well. 

We  were  now  in  the  seventh  day.  In  the  afternoon 
we  came  to  what  I  suppose  was  the  Shallow  Water 
draw.  It  was  a  big  swag  or  draw  making  off  to  the  south¬ 
east.  Being  an  open  country,  we  could  see  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  every  direction.  There  were  a  number  of  small 
lakes  and  pools  of  water  all  up  and  down  the  draw. 
After  crossing  this  draw,  we  came  out  on  what  seemed 
to  be  the  plains  and  drove  until  after  dark  before  camp¬ 
ing.  We  had  not  seen  any  settlement  but  thought  we 
were  nearing  one,  as  we  could  hear  the  barking  of  dogs. 

The  next  morning  about  day,  we  were  disturbed  by 
an  old  sow  and  some  shoats.  I  awoke  just  in  time  to  save 
our  horse  feed  and  chuck  box.  When  the  sun  came  up, 
we  were  in  sight  of  a  number  of  farm  houses.  We  drove 
into  Hale  Center  by  nine  o’clock  that  morning,  bought  a 
good  supply  of  corn  and  oats,  and  that  evening  about 
sunset  reached  Plainview.  We  felt  as  if  we  were  getting 
back  to  God’s  country. 

Ii.  L.’s  father,  at  one  time,  owned  a  home  just  to  the 
south  edge  of  the  town.  lie  was  stretching  his  neck 
trying  to  get  a  glimpe  of  the  old  home,  when  I  spied 
the  ground  where  the  big  rodeo  was  held  in  1896,  which* 

I  attended;  and  Wylie  Morris,  the  seventeen-year-old 
kid  from  the  JA  Ranch  won  first  money  as  bronc  ride*?* 
We  passed  through  Silverton,  county  seat  of  Briscoe 
County,  late  the  next  evening  and  camped  for  the  night 
on  the  caprock  near  the  brakes  of  Red  River.  During  the 
night,  the  coyotes  again  came  near  and  favored  us  with 
a  concert. 
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Any  Texan  will  tell  you  that  a  coyote  is  the  most  cow¬ 
ardly  and  harmless  animal,  but  his  howl  is  blood-cur¬ 
dling  and  horrible  at  night.  It  is  a  shrill,  wild,  piercing 
yelp,  tapering  off  to  a  long  dismal  howl.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  human  in  it,  and  yet,  it  is  weird,  uncanny 
and  creepy,  especially  when  one  is  camping  out  in  an 
unsettled  country  at  night.  Even  after  one  becomes 
quite  used  to  it,  the  howling  is  anything  but  soothing  to 
the  nerves. 

In  the  morning  we  could  see  the  canyon  that  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  caprock  and  along  the  river,  all  of  which 
looked  very  familiar  to  me,  as  this  was  part  of  the  JA 
range  where  I  had  worked  as  a  cowhand.  After  crossing 
the  river,  we  traveled  the  main  road  leading  up  the 
divide  between  Hard  Scrabble  Creek  and  the  brakes  of 
Sand  Creek.  At  the  head  of  the  brakes  was  a  big  flat. 
There  we  saw  a  band  of  horses,  some  of  the  old  Rip 
Pierce  stock.  They  were  as  wild  as  any  mustang.  When 
we  got  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  them,  they 
raised  .their  heads,  gazed  at  11s  a  moment,  then  with 
much  snorting,  they  went  off  like  the  wind,  and  did  not 
slacken  their  speed  as  long  as  we  could  see  them.  Night 
overtook  us  at  Hackberry  Creek  at  the  old  Woodburn 
Camp. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  Mulberry  Flat  near  our  old 
home  on  Battle  Creek.  In  the  afternoon  when  the  sun 
was  about  two  hours  high,  we  came  to  Hall  Creek  cor¬ 
ral.  Over  to  the  north  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  road  was  the  spring  where  the  JA  wagon  was 
camped.  It  was  their  supper-time;  we  fed  our  team,  then 
went  over  to  eat  with  them.  Three  years  before  I 
worked  with  this  wagon.  Some  of  the  boys  who  worked 
when  I  did  were  still  there.  We  enjoyed  the  good  beef 
steak  and  the  “sour-dough”  biscuit.  We  were  about 
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ready  to  go  when  Jim  Hickman  said,  “Arthur,  when  will 
we  have  another  party  on  Mulberry  Flat  like  the  one  we 
had  Christmas?  ’  Loury  Bagwell  said,  “That’s  what  1 
say;  oh,  boy!”  1  could  not  say  when,  but  I  remembered 
that  party.  It  was  supposed  to  be  what  was  called  a 
play  party.  We  played  Pretty  Bird  in  My  Cup,  Fruit 
Basket  Turned  Over,  Snap,  Shoot  the  Buffalo,  and  then, 
Hurry,  John,  Hurry,  until  our  voices  were  squeaky.  Then 
Si  Johnson  was  called  to  play  his  fiddle.  So  far  as  know¬ 
ing  music,  Si  did  not  know  one  note  from  another,  but 
all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  play  any  tune  was  to 
hear  it  one  time.  lie  had  played  lor  dances  from  the 
head  of  the  Tide  Canyon  to  the  mouth  of  Battle  Cheek. 
He  would  take  the  bow  in  his  right  hand,  the  fiddle  end 
of  the  fiddle  in  the  left,  hang  his  chin  over  the  other  end, 
shut  his  eyes,  go  to  sleep  and  not  wake  up  until  some¬ 
one  called  out,  “Change  sets,”  and  they  were  ready  for 
another  tune. 

This  night  he  played  a  shoddish,  “Johnnie,  Don’t  You 
Love  Me?”  Then  cut  loose  on  “Turkey  in  the  Haystack, 
Turkey  in  the  Straw!”  Henry  Long  was  on  the  floor  and 
being  more  experienced  in  age  than  the  others,  he 
began  calling  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm:  “Gents 
around  the  lady,  and  the  ladies  solo;  ladies  around  the 
gents  and  the  gents  don’t  go;  swing  to  your  partners  and 
promenade  home.”  After  this,  Si  played  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  to  waltz  time  and  we  went  home. 

On  reaching  our  wagon,  we  removed  the  morrals  from 
the  horses’  heads,  hitched  them  to  the  wagon  and  put 


out  on  the  winding  road  over  a  divide,  across  Hall 
Creek,  up  the  Red  Hill  and  stopped  a  few  hundred 
yards  on  the  other  side.  We  took  the  team  loose  from 
the  wagon,  staked  and  hobbled  them  for  the  night. 
H.  L.  and  I  took  to  our  heels  for  home,  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles.  We  arrived  about  eleven-thirty  P.M. 
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At  the  back  of  our  corral  were  long  ricks  of  feed  and 
plenty  of  com  in  the  barn.  Teams  did  not  go  hungry 
around  our  farm.  The  next  morning  I  harnessed  a  team 
of  Father’s,  Old  Charlie  and  Dick.  They  weighed  about 
eleven  hundred  pounds  each.  I  started  for  the  wagon 
and  team,  down  near  the  Red  Hill.  I  was  riding  Charlie 
and  leading  Dick.  Charlie  had  been  in  the  family  all  his 
life  and  was  then  in  his  teens.  His  first  work  after  com¬ 
ing  into  the  family  was,  when  two  years  old,  pulling  a 
buggy  carrying  us  children  to  school.  He  worked  on  the 
farm  and  we  rode  him  after  the  cattle.  He  died  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old.  If  he  had  lived  until  he  was  of 
age— twenty-one— and  been  asked  if  he  were  a  cowhouse 
or  a  workhorse,  if  he  could  have  spoken,  I  doubt  if 
he  could  have  told  just  which.  As  I  was  going  for  the 
wagon  and  team  that  morning,  I  noticed  that  many  of 
the  trees  were  putting  forth  their  leaves;  an  indication 
that  spring  was  at  hand,  and  a  variety  of  wild  flowers 
were  also  making  their  appearance  along  the  roadside. 
I  put  Charlie  and  Dick  to  the  wagon,  leading  the  other 
team  by  the  side. 

We  were  soon  at  home.  Old  Gray  and  Brownie  were 
kept  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  corral  where  there  was 
plenty  of  feed  and  water;  then  turned  in  the  big  pasture 
with  the  range  horses.  Occasionally,  these  range  horses 
were  brought  into  the  corral.  Gray  and  Brownie  had 
changed  wonderfully  during  those  few  months  living  on 
the  big  range.  They  were  as  fat  and  round  as  a  butter 
ball.  Their  long  manes  and  tails  were  becoming  to  them; 
the  long  hair  that  curled  on  their  sides  and  under  their 
bellies  had  shed  off;  Gray  was  now  an  iron-gray  and 
Brownie  was  a  dapple-brown;  and  as  they  circled  the 
corral  with  the  rest  of  the  horses  they  moved  like  thor¬ 
oughbreds.  We  no  longer  called  them  Old  Grav  and 
Brownie,  but  Grav  Dolly  and  Brownie  May. 
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Chapter  IX 

THE  TEXAS  COWBOY 
A  Tribute  to  the  Old-Time  Cowboy 
By  Judge  C.  E.  Coombes,  Stamford,  Texas 

The  early-day  cowpuncher  blazed  the  way  for  our 
present  civilization  and  development.  The  cattle  he 
raised  fed  the  armies  while  he  fought  the  battles  of 
Texas  Independence.  That  accomplished,  he  occupied 
the  borderland  between  the  early  settlements  and  the 
marauding  Indians.  He  was  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the 
hostile  Red  Man  and  the  outlaw,  and  under  his  code  of 
laws,  summary  justice  was  administered.  He  followed 
the  trail  herd  to  the  marts  of  trade  from  which  some 
returned  to  beloved  Texas,  while  others  helped  to  civ¬ 
ilize  the  states  of  the  great  Northwest.  When  the  open 
range  changed  to  the  drift  fence  era  and  later  to  fenced 
dominions,  he  still  held  his  own  as  the  hardy  pioneer 
and  the  man  of  destiny,  lie  receded  with  the  frontier 
until  the  frontier  was  no  more  and  then  took  his  place 
as  a  citizen  of  an  empire  he  had  carved  from  a  wil¬ 
derness. 

The  Texas  cowboy  is  the  most  unique  character  in  all 
history  and  as  different  from  others  as  if  an  inhabitant 
of  another  world.  Unique  in  that  he  keeps  his  own 
company,  does  his  own  thinking  and  acts  pursuant  to 
his  own  will.  His  education  is  most  liberal.  He  guides 
his  course  by  the  North  Star,  studies  the  firmament  of 
the  heavens,  the  formation  of  the  earth,  the  topography 
of  the  range,  the  faces  of  men,  the  flesh  marks,  as  well 
as  brands  of  cattle  and  horses. 

A  sniff  of  the  breeze  warns  him  of  approaching  storm 
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and  by  his  observation  of  the  movements  of  cattle  he 
senses  the  stampede  of  the  vast  herd. 

lie  rides  through  the  rain,  the  wind  and  the  storm; 
and  amidst  ominous  peals  of  thunder  watches  the  light¬ 
ning  flash  from  horn  to  horn  and  hoof  to  hoof  of  the 
drifting  cattle. 

He  cuts  the  round-up  by  the  brand,  on  a  horse  trained 
to  human  intelligence  that  stands  on  its  hind  legs  and 
sways  from  side  to  side,  until  the  selected  animal  is 
driven  to  the  cut. 

From  a  life  of  hardship  and  privation  and  daily  ex¬ 
posed  to  danger,  he  learns  self-discipline  and  courage. 
He  never  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and 
there  is  no  place  in  his  work  for  a  drowsy  brain  or  a 
bungling  hand.  He  thinks  quickly  and  acts  accurately 
and  self-reliance  is  stenciled  upon  his  weather-beaten 
face. 

The  cowpuncher  is  without  polish,  but  under  a  rough 
and  rugged  exterior  beats  a  big  heart  and  lives  a  cour¬ 
ageous  and  generous  soul.  He  is  honest,  because  nature, 
with  which  he  is  most  closely  associated,  never  misled 
him  nor  told  him  a  lie. 

*  He  studies  faces  as  another  would  books  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  reads  character  through  the  features  and  under¬ 
stands  unspoken  words. 

An  attentive  listener  to  the  harmonies  and  sympho¬ 
nies  that  fill  the  great  outdoors  with  notes  more  perfect 
than  fall  from  the  throat  of  the  prima  donna,  the  strings 
of  the  violin,  or  the  peal  of  the  organ,  he  dwells  in 
realms  of  glorious  and  rapturous  music. 

His  poetry  and  songs  are  committed  to  memory,  but 
rarely  to  the  printed  page,  and  are  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  from  mouth  to  ear  and  college  men  are  put  to  the 
task  of  collecting  and  preserving  them. 
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From  the  ranks  of  the  Texas  cowboy  have  come  men 
the  world  can  never  forget.  Among  the  poets,  Larry 
Chittenden  and  Walt  Cousins;  among  the  pen  artists, 
J.  Frank  Doby;  among  the  great  musicians,  David 
Guion.  Will  Rogers,  the  unparalleled  apostle  of  inn  and 
good  will,  had  an  experience  as  a  Texas  cowboy. 

Outside  of  Texas,  two  great  artists  have  portrayed  on 
canvas  the  scenes  of  nature— Charles  Russel  and  Will 
fames. 

By  intimate  association  the  cowboy  comprehends  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  moral  and  spiritual  king¬ 
doms  as  they  untold  to  him  hidden  mysteries  ol  created 
things. 

He  begins  his  education  in  the  school  ol  Nature,  with 
observation  and  experience  as  his  chief  instructors,  and 
finishes  in  the  University  of  Creation,  majoring  in  As¬ 
tronomy,  Geography  and  Physiognomy,  on  which  is 
based  his  unwritten  Master’s  Degree. 

Usually  born  of  frontier  parents  in  the  wide-open 
spaces,  the  cowboy  spends  his  life  in  similar  surround¬ 
ings.  He  is  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  nature,  grow  s  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  great  outdoors  of  life,  spends  his  allotted 
time  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  and  at  last  unfolds 
his  bedding,  wraps  the  draperies  of  the  Eternal  about 
him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams,  confident  of  an 
awakening  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

TEXAS  COWBOY  REUNION  ASSOCIATION 

Stamford,  Texas 
October  22,  19-47. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Scoggins 
2903  Jerome 
Dallas,  Texas 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  delighted  to  have  you  elected  as  Chaplain  of  this 
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great  organization  of  old-time  cowboys.  It  furnishes  you 
with  a  great  opportunity  and  the  Association  with  great 
advantage. 

On  account  of  your  long  service  in  the  saddle,  your  faith¬ 
ful  ministry  and  your  loyalty  to  this  Association,  you  were 
awarded  a  Life  Membership  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
directors. 

Sincerely  yours, . 

Chas.  E.  Coombes. 


The  Texas  Cowboy  Reunion  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Stamford,  Texas,  June  28,  1930.  Judge  C.  E. 
Coombes  has  held  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer 
from  1931  to  the  present  time  and  has  been  a  driving 
force  in  keeping  the  organization  going. 

To  be  eligible  for  membership,  a  cowboy  must  be  at 
least  fifty  years  old  and  must  have  worked  on  the  range 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Today  there  are  six  hundred  and 
fifty  qualified  members. 

To  participate  in  the  Old-Time  Cowboy  calf  roping 
and  tying  contest,  one  must  be  fifty-five  years  or  older. 
Each  year  a  hand-made  saddle  is  given  the  one  making 
the  best  time.  Bob  Weatherbee  won  the  first  saddle 
given  by  the  organization. 

In  1942,  riding  Snip,  a  favorite  horse  of  mine,  I  roped 
and  tied  my  calf  in  a  minute  and  fifteen  seconds;  placed 
fourth  in  a  group  of  thirty  cowboys.  At  this  time  I  was 
fifty-nine  years  old  and  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in 
Northwest  Texas  Conference. 

While  pastor  at  Baird,  1  attended  the  three-day  rodeo 
at  Stamford  and  rode  “Silver,”  a  three-year-old,  owned 
fey  a  Texas  Ranger,  E.  V.  Hughes.  I  carried  the  Texas 
flag  in  the  parade  and  grand  entry.  It  was  Silver’s  first 
rodeo  experience,  but  since  then  he  has  become  famous, 
as  is  told  in  the  following  letter. 
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HARDIN-SIMMONS  UNIVERSITY 


Abilene,  Texas 


Sept.  2,  1952. 


Dear  Mr.  Scoggins: 

The  horse  you  mentioned  is  named  “Silver/  He  has  been 
with  the  Ilardin-Simmons  University  Cowboy  Rand  for 
some  12  years.  You  were  right  about  Silver  being  the  first 
horse  to  walk  up  the  steps  into  the  capitol  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  occasion  was  a  visit  to  the  capitol  by  the  band. 

Silver  is  one  of  six  horses  which  carry  flag  bearers  for  the 
band.  Five  of  the  flag  bearers  are  coeds  clad  in  white  cow¬ 
girl  uniforms.  The  other  is  myself,  and  I  too  wear  white.  1 
am  the  band  parade  marshal  and  carry  the  United  States 
flag.  Other  flags  carried  include  Spanish,  French,  Texas, 
Confederate,  and  Mexican— all  those  under  which  Texas  has 
served. 


Silver  steps  to  the  grand  march  and  drinks  pop  from  a 
bottle.  He  has  performed  at  national  conventions,  rodeos, 
encampments,  stock  shows,  grand  openings,  football  games 
and  various  celebrations.  Before  each  performance  he  is 
given  a  sudsy  bath  and  bleach  job  just  like  the  other  five 
horses.  He  travels  in  a  special  railroad  car,  has  his  own  espe¬ 
cially  ornamented  saddle,  blanket  and  trappings. 

Silver  has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast  and  headed  pa¬ 
rades  down  New  York’s  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago’s  Michigan 
Avenue,  San  Francisco’s  Market  Street,  New  Orlean’s  Canal 
Street,  and  Hollywood  Boulevard. 

Silver  first  drank  pop  from  a  bottle  in  Chicago.  1  had  just 
bought  the  coke  and  was  fixing  to  drink  when  Silver 
clamped  down  on  it  with  his  teeth  and  turned  it  up  and 
drank. 


Good  luck  with  your  book. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Will  Watson,  Sheriff. 
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Chapter  X 


THE  LITTLE  RED  MULES  AND 
MY  CALL  TO  PREACH 

in  1909,  I  was  working  ior  the  Clarendon  Mercantile 
Company  as  delivery  boy,  driving  two  little  red  mules. 
One  lull  morning  1  had  made  my  first  delivery  and  was 
back  at  the  store.  As  1  reached  into  the  wagon  for  deliv¬ 
ery  baskets,  Reverend  O.  P.  Kiker  came  along. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  a  light  snow  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  had  fallen  during  the  night.  There  was 
no  wind  nor  clouds.  As  the  sun  reflected  its  earlv  morn- 

j  * 

ing  ray  upon  the  snow-covered  earth,  the  little  town 
seemed  to  sparkle  with  ten  thousand  diamonds.  Kiker 
was  in  his  second  year  as  pastor  of  the  church.  Ilis  con¬ 
gregation  had  outgrown  the  old  church  building;  the 
time  had  come  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The 
preacher  was  in  a  happy  mood.  God  had  sent  his  power 
through  the  sun’s  ray  that  morning  to  bring  beaut)  out 
of  a  cold  earth.  He  also  had  sent  his  radiant  power  into 
the  heart  of  the  preacher,  and  reflecting  through  him 
found  its  mark  in  the  heart  of  a  young  man  driving  two 
little  red  mules  to  a  delivery  wagon.  He  said,  “Arthur, 

1  am  raising  money  to  buy  the  lot  upon  which  we  will 
build  our  new  church.  How  much  do  you  want  to  give?’ 

I  said,  “Brother  Kiker,  1  will  give  you  twenty-five  dol  ¬ 
lars.”  I  wrote  the  check  and  handed  it  to  him. 

The  money  needed  to  pay  for  the  lot  was  soon  raised; 
proper  papers  were  drawn  up;  the  deed  was  made  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Clarendon, 
Texas.  The  date  was  set  for  the  dirt  breaking.  When  the 
time  came,  men  were  there  with  scrapers  and  teams  to 
begin  the  excavation.  Then  came  the  laying  of  the  foun¬ 
dation,  the  building  of  the  wall,  the  placing  of  the 
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memorial  windows;  in  due  time  the  rool  was  on.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  fifty-thousand-dollar  structure*  was  completed 
and  paid  for.  It  might  be  said  of  the  Methodists  in  Clar¬ 
endon,  like  Nehemiah  and  his  people  of  old,  when  they 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  "The  people  had  a  mind 
to  work.” 

Forty-two  years  have  passed.  Thinking  back  over 
those  years,  1  say  1  was  liberal  in  making  my  contribu¬ 
tion.  1  was  not  living  in  green  pastures;  money  did  not 
grow  on  trees  in  my  back  yard.  We  had  had  sickness 
in  our  home;  not  many  months  had  passed  since  we 
had  buried  our  baby  boy.  Clouds  of  sorrow  were  still 
hanging  over  us.  1  remember  the  words  of  the  preacher 
as  he  took  the  check.  He  said,  "Thank  you,  Arthur,  may 
Cod  bless  and  prosper  you,  so  you  can  continue  to  help 
in  building  God’s  kingdom.  Cod  loves  a  cheerful  giver.  ’ 

Each  Sunday  morning,  the  pastor  would  announce 
that  so  much  money  would  be  needed  the  following 
week,  to  pay  for  labor  and  material,  and  opportunity 
was  given  to  contribute.  1  gave  the  twenty-five  dollars 
that  first  morning  thinking  that  was  all  l  could  pay 
toward  the  building  of  the  church,  but,  by  the  time  it 
was  completed,  I  had  given  one  hundred  dollars.  A  new 
joy  came  into  my  life  through  giving. 

After  moving  into  the  new  church,  1  was  chosen  stew¬ 
ard  and  became  one  of  its  first  ushers.  It  was  my  first 
time  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  church.  1  feel  that 
this  helped  me  to  decide  the  answer  to  the  most  mo¬ 
mentous  question  that  any  young  person  confronts; 
namely,  "What  shall  I  do  with  my  life?”  After  I  had  sur- 
rendered  to  the  call  to  preach,  I  could  see  how  God  had 
endeavored  to  lead  me  into  His  service.  When  a  child 
and  later  in  young  manhood,  I  had  often  come  face  to 
face  with  the  question,  "How  shall  I  spend  my  life?” 
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;iWhy  1  did  not  settle  the  question  earlier  is  very 
strange  to  me.  I  was  taught  from  early  childhood  to  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  had  a  desire  to  do  His  will. 
From  early  childhood  I  was  impressed  that  some  day  I 
would  preach.  When  we  played  church,  at  school  or  at 
home,  it  always  seined  right  that  1  should  lie  the 
preacher.  When  a  young  man  working  on  the  range  as  a 
cowboy,  if  someone  told  of  a  preacher  who  had  come  to 
the  camp  and  preached,  or  in  some  community,  the 
thought  would  come  to  me  that  some  day  that  would  lie 
my  experience.  I  believe  that  God  was  speaking  to  me 
through  the  cowboy  when  he  told  of  the  preacher  com¬ 
ing  to  the  camp,  although  the  cowboy  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  that  day. 

1  am  sure  I  had  qualifications  that  would  have  helped 
me  to  succeed  in  other  professions.  This  was  recognized 
by  my  friends  and  for  a  time  caused  me  to  put  off  enter¬ 
ing  the  ministry,  in  that  it  opened  doors  to  other  fields. 

1  could  ride  a  bucking  horse,  rope  the  wild  cow,  and 
flank  the  big  calf.  This  was  recreation  and  sport.  I  had 
been  trained  in  the  work  from  childhood.  It  had  its  ap¬ 
peal.  My  ability  and  judgment  in  the  cattle  business 
was  recognized  by  cattlemen.  Dick  Walsh,  who  was 
manager  of  the  JA  Ranch  for  ten  years  and  manager 
'  when  I  worked  on  the  ranch,  resigned  and  was  going  to 
Argentina  in  South  America  to  introduce  modern  ranch¬ 
ing.  He  insisted  that  I  go  with  him,  but  I  decided  to 
remain  here  and  looking  forward  a  few  years,  1  could 
visualize  myself  somewhere,  some  day,  on  a  ranch 
known  as  the  “Scoggins’  Ranch.”  My  father  passed  away 
September,  1905.  This  changed  my  thinking  and  plans. 
I  was  not  so  much  concerned  now  in  material  things, 
but  more  in  the  spiritual.  It  was  suggested  by  friends 
that  I  would  make  Donley  County  a  good  sheriff.  My 
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friends  seemed  to  believe  in  me.  The  fact  that  someone 
believes  in  you  and  is  interested  in  you  means  a  great 
deal. 

May  24,  1907,  a  baby  boy  came  to  bless  our  home. 
We  named  him  Marvin  in  honor  of  the  great  Bishop 
Marvin.  I  called  him  my  preacher.  I  wanted  him  to 
preach  and  told  my  friends  when  they  came  in  that  he 
was  our  preacher.  He  was  not  with  us  long.  One  day  lie 
went  from  this  earthly  home  to  be  with  God.  Again  my 
thought  and  interest  turned  more  to  the  spiritual.  Prob¬ 
ably  God  was  making  it  known,  in  His  own  way,  that  1 
should  preach.  1  believe  my  call  began  when  I  was  a 
small  boy  and  continued  until  I  finally  surrendered. 

In  childhood  my  religious  experience  was  rich  and 
very  real.  When  nine  years  of  age,  I  went  to  the  altar 
and  took  the  vows  of  the  church.  My  parents  had  taught 
me  that  this  was  a  part  of  my  confession  of  Christ.  There 
were  many  agencies  that  helped  me  to  recognize  and 
surrender  to  the  call  to  preach. 

My  forebears  were  Christians.  Out  of  the  dim  past  a 
picture  lifts  itself  in  my  memory.  That  picture  is  my 
grandfather  standing  by  his  chair  during  a  revival  meet¬ 
ing,  telling  how  wonderful  and  good  God  had  been  to 
him.  Grandfather  Scoggins  was  not  a  preacher,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  his  devotion  to  God,  his  complete  submission  to 
God’s  will  and  his  abiding  faith  in  his  providence,  God 
honored  him  by  calling  three  of  his  sons,  two  grandsons, 
one  great-grandson  and  one  great-great-grandson  into 
the  Methodist  ministry. 

The  three  sons  were  pioneer  preachers  of  the  early 
days.  B.  B.  Scoggins  joined  the  New  Mexico  Conference 
in  1885.  He  preached  at  Boswell  in  an  early  day.  His 
last  work  was  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  He  died  in 
1916.  Jim  Scoggins  was  a  member  of  the  West  Texas 
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Conference.  In  1886,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Uvalde 
circuit.  He  attended  the  District  Conference  that  year 
at  Pearsall,  preached  the  opening  sermon,  took  sick 
the  next  day  and  died  the  day  after  the  conference 
adjourned.  His  Presiding  Elder,  Brother  Harris,  in 
speaking  of  his  death  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  preachers 
said:  “I  do  not  feel  like  writing;  one  of  our  noblest  has 
fallen.”  Jeff  Scoggins  began  his  ministry  in  the  old 
Northwest  Texas  Conference.  In  1881-1882,  he  was 
pastor  at  Abilene,  Buffalo  Gap,  and  Bell  Plains.  In  the 
fall  of  1882,  he  went  into  Old  Mexico  as  a  missionary 
and  spent  eleven  years  there.  Part  of  the  time  he  was 
Presiding  Elder.  He  came  back  to  the  Northwest  Texas 
Conference  in  1893,  was  stationed  at  Henrietta,  and 
was  serving  this  charge  at  the  time  of  his  death  two 
years  later.  His  son,  Harold  G.,  became  a  minister  and 
joined  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference  in  1915. 

4  My  home  was  a  Christian  home.  In  it  religion  was  a 

reality  and  a  vital  part  of  every  day.  Thanks  were 
offered  before  every  meal;  before  retiring  the  Bible  was 
read  and  prayer  offered.  I  can  visualize  my  father 
kneeling  on  the  large  stone  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
with  his  family  around  him,  as  he  prayed  at  the  close 
of  each  day  for  divine  guidance  and  gave  thanks  for 
the  blessings  of  the  day. 

Literature  and  books  to  read  were  scarce  in  those 
days,  but  there  were  always  the  Bible-  stories  read  or 
told  to  us  by  our  mother  in  the  evenings,  or  songs  sung 
from  the  church  hymnal. 

During  my  childhood  we  lived  on  the  ranch.  We  did 
not  have  church  services  regularly,  but  the  Sabbath 
was  set  apart  and  hallowed  by  refraining  from  work 
on  that  day.  When  opportunity  came,  we  thought  noth¬ 
ing  of  driving  several  miles  in  the  ranch  wagon  or  riding 
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horseback  to  attend  Sunday  School  or  church  services. 

it  was  a  great  treat  when  the  minister  came  to  our 
community  and  visited  in  our  home.  Nothing  gave  me 
more  delight  than  riding  to  or  from  services  with  this 
man  of  God.  My  father  and  mother  loved  and  honored 

9 

these  men,  and  felt  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  best. 
Their  team  was  put  in  a  good  stall  and  well  fed;  mother 
would  prepare  the  best  meals  for  them.  Their  counsel 
was  wholesome;  their  presence  was  uplifting. 

Well  I  remember  those  men:  John  Thomas  Owens, 
Jack  and  Early  Morton,  Charles  F.  Kiker;  in  later  years, 
C.  S.  McCarver,  Ed  Wallace,  J.  P.  Wheeler,  R.  A.  Hall, 
J.  M.  Sherman,  and  G.  S.  Hardy.  To  us,  these  men  were 
God’s  messengers;  they  brought  good  tidings  of  eternal 
salvation. 

Mother  seemed  to  know  from  the  time  of  my  birth 
that  some  day  I  would  preach,  and  yet  she  never  sat 
down  and  counseled  with  me  about  it.  She  seemed  to 
accept  it  as  settled.  After  my  marriage  mother  did 
speak  to  my  wife,  saying  she  was  sure  God  wanted  me 
to  preach.  Mrs.  Scoggins  asked  me  if  I  felt  that  way 
about  it.  If  I  had  been  sure  of  my  call,  sure  that  this 
was  the  field  God  wanted  me  to  enter,  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  answered,  "Yes”;  for  there  had  never 
been  a  time  in  my  life,  I  think,  that  I  would  not  have 
been  glad  to  have  said,  “Here,  Lord,  send  me.” 

1  answered  Mrs.  Scoggins  that  morning  by  saying, 
“No,  I  think  not,  but  am  sure  He  wants  me  to  live  a 
good  life.”  That  settled  the  question  with  her  for  the 
present,  but  not  for  me.  For  four  years,  day  after  day,  1 
was  fighting  a  battle.  God  in  a  still  small  voice  was 
speaking  to  me,  saying,  "What  shall  you  do  with  your 
life?”  As  Moses  attracted  by  the  bush  that  burned  with 
fire  and  was  not  consumed,  was  led  into  his  life’s  work; 
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through  the  still  small  voice  of  God  continually  speak¬ 
ing,  I  was  led  to  surrender  to  my  call  to  the  ministry. 

One  afternoon  I  walked  into  the  room  where  Mrs. 
Scoggins  was  seated;  without  previous  planning  or 
even  having  in  mind  to  say  what  I  did  say,  and  which 
was  a  surprise  to  me  as  it  seemed  to  be  to  her,  I  said, 
“I  believe  God  wants  me  to  preach!’ 

She  answered  by  saying,  “If  that  is  the  way  you  feel, 
that  is  what  you  should  do,”  and  gave  me  the  assurance, 
as  she  had  previously  done,  that  1  had  her  consent  and 
would  have  her  co-operation.  Through  these  years 
serving  as  a  minister  in  the  church,  her  wise  counsel 
and  helpful  prayers,  together  with  her  evident  desire 
to  assist  me  in  this  field  of  service  has  given  me  strength. 

The  acknowledgment  that  afternoon  settled  for  all 
time  how  I  should  spend  my  life.  Never  again  could  1 
say,  “I  think,”  but  always,  “I  know.”  I  have  never 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  God  called  me  to  preach. 
There  have  been  mountain  top  experiences,  and  of 
course,  times  of  discouragement  and  seeming  defeat; 
but  amid  it  all,  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  His  rich  fel¬ 
lowship  and  the  abiding  assurance  that  God  was  direct¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  me,  as  I  have  sought  to  bring 
His  kingdom  here  on  earth. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  I  enrolled  as  a  ministerial  student 
in  Clarendon  College  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the 
next  District  Conference  which  was  held  at  Miami,  in 
May  1912.  Seven  .other  young  men  from  the  college 
received  licenses  at  this  session. 

Reverend  McSwain  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Miami.  Reverend  J.  W.  Story  was  Presiding  Elder  on 
the  Clarendon  District  and  presided  at  the  Conference. 
F.  M.  Neal  and  A.  L.  Bowman  were  elected  secretaries. 
The  Conference  was  a  high  point  in  our  experience. 
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Among  the  outstanding  events  were  the  sermons 
preached  by  Reverend  B.  W.  Dodson  and  Reverend 
S.  A.  Wasson. 

During  the  Conference  Reverend  G.  11.  Bryant,  out* 
of  the  pastors  of  the  District,  talked  with  me  about 
helping  him  in  some  revivals  during  the  summer.  lie 
was  serving  a  large  circuit;  had  a  number  of  preaching 
points;  he  wanted  to  hold  a  revival  at  each  point. 
Brother  Bryant  said  he  expected  to  do  his  own  preach¬ 
ing,  but  would  like  for  me  to  be  with  him  in  at  least 
two  meetings  to  pray  and  do  personal  work.  I  promised 
to  go  and  the  time  of  the  meetings  was  set  for  August. 

1  came  back  very  much  enthused  with  my  school 
work  and  plans  for  the  summer.  Some  time  in  |.une,  I 
preached  my  first  sermon  at  Lelia  Lake  Methodist 
Church,  seven  miles  east  of  Clarendon.  In  July,  1 
preached  my  second  sermon  at  the  Martin  school  house, 
in  the  Martin  community,  live  miles  west  of  Clarendon. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  meeting,  1  was  ready. 
You  probably  have  heard  that  the  little  town  of  Tascosa 
was  called  “Boot  Hill”  in  an  early  day.  It  was  so  called 
because  so  many  were  buried  in  the  town  cemetery 
who  died  with  their  boots  on. 

This  little  town,  where  we  were  to  hold  the  first 
meeting  had  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fit ty ; 
set  in  a  rough,  broken  country,  and  was  not  far  behind 
Tascosa;  for  at  this  time,  probably,  one-fourth  of  those 
buried  in  the  cemetery  had  died  with  boots  on.  It  was 
a  town  known  for  its  infidelity.  Our  church  member¬ 
ship  was  small;  we  had  only  two  families  in  the  church 
where  both  husband  and  wife  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  On  the  second  day  of  our  meeting, 
one  of  these  men  got  into  a  difficulty  with  a  man  and 
being  a  small  man,  had  to  take  his  knife  and  cut  his 
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way  out.  Circumstances  like  these  are  not  helpful  to 
a  revival. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  morning  service,  Brother 
Bryant  made  a  call  inviting  the  unsaved  to  meet  him  at 
the  altar  for  a  prayer  if  they  desired  salvation.  There 
were  four  girls  in  the  choir  ranging  in  age  from  fourteen 
to  seventeen  years.  They  did  not  respond  by  coming  to 
the  altar,  but  held  up  their  hands,  expressing  in  this 
way  that  they  did  desire  to  be  Christians.  I  had  never 
worked  in  a  meeting  among  strangers.  I  wondered  if  I 
could  become  burdened  for  unsaved  men  and  women 
whom  I  had  never  known.  But  when  these  girls  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  of  salvation  that  morning,  God 
rolled  the  burden  of  their  souls  on  both  of  us  and  as 
we  would  go  into  the  hills  each  evening  to  commune 
with  God,  our  first  thought  in  prayer  was  for  these 
four  girls. 

The  second  Sunday  evening  service  brought  us  to 
the  close  of  the  meeting.  A  number  had  been  saved, 
among  them  three  of  the  girls  we  had  been  praying  for. 
God  was  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  devil 
was  at  work  also.  The  girl  who  had  not  been  converted 
was  there  with  a  group  of  worldly  voting  people.  I 
went  to  the  back  of  the  church  where  she  was  standing 
and  insisted  that  she  surrender.  She  said,  ‘Not  tonight/ 

1  came  back  and  spoke  to  a  lady  who  was  working  at 
the  altar.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  go  back  and  invite 
the  girl,  once  again,  to  come  to  the  altar  and  surrender 
her  life.  Brother  Bryant's  text,  that  night,  was  Jeremiah 
8:20:  “The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and 
we  are  not  saved.”  They  were  singing  the  last  verse  of 
the  last  song.  It  was:  ‘The  summer  is  ended,  O  God; 
The  reapers  have  gathered  the  grain.  The  summer  is 
ended,  the  harvest  is  past,  and  I  am  not  saved.”  The 
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lady  at  the  altar  said,  “Where  is  she?”  and  as  we  turned 
in  that  direction,  the  girl  met  us  at  the  altar.  She  had 
come  from  the  back  of  the  church;  she  made  a  full 
surrender  and  accepted  Christ. 

Our  second  meeting  began  the  third  Sunday  in 
August.  As  the  people  gathered  at  the  school  house 
that  morning,  there  was  a  man  in  the  group  that  1  was 
surprised  to  see.  I  had  seen  him  a  few  times  on  the 
streets  of  Clarendon.  I  knew  he  lived  in  this  commu¬ 
nity,  but  it  had  never  dawned  on  me  that  he  would 
be  in  our  services.  I  knew  some  of  his  people;  they  were 
not  thought  of  as  church  people.  He  was  small,  did  not 
have  a  striking  personality,  was  freckled  faced,  red 
headed,  wore  boots  with  long  strap  ears,  usually  the 
bottom  of  his  pants  leg  stuffed  in  his  boot  tops.  He 
and  his  wife  attended  every  service.  They  called  him 
“Doc.”  He  proved  to  be  a  key  man  in  the  community; 
he  was  a  good  Christian;  everyone  had  confidence  in 
him  and  he  was  a  valuable  man  in  the  following  Satur¬ 
day  night  service.  I  have  never  read  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Hebrews  since  that  time  without  thinking 
of  “Doc.”  This  scripture  says:  “Let  brotherly  love  con¬ 
tinue,  be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers  for  thereby 
some  have  entertained  angels  unaware.” 

The  week  end  came  without  many  visible  results, 
except  for  the  hours  of  Christian  fellowship.  Nearly 
every  one  attending  the  meeting  was  already  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  There  were  a  number  of  unsaved  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  they  were  away  with  a  hay  baling  crew 
and  were  not  expected  in  before  the  meeting  closed. 
However,  prayer  had  been  asked  and  offered  in  their 
behalf. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  hay  baling  crew  was  a 
Christian.  The  last  Saturday  of  the  meeting  he  decided 
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to  quit  work  and  come  home  over  the  weekend,  thus 
giving  the  men  a  chance  to  attend  the  revival.  Saturday 
night  there  were  eight  new  laces  in  the  congregation, 
five  unsaved  men.  Bryant  preached;  his  text  was:  “And 
Lot  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom,”  Genesis  13:12. 
When  the  call  was  made,  the  boss  of  the  hay  baling 
crew  and  Doc  lost  no  time  getting  to  the  unsaved  men 
and  were  successful  in  getting  them  to  the  altar.  In  a 
little  school  house,  beside  an  old  fashioned  mourner’s 
bench,  were  kneeling  five  unsaved  men;  by  their  side 
was  the  boss  of  the  crew,  Doc,  his  wife,  and  other 
Christians.  God  answered  prayer  —  the  five  men  were 
saved.  The  meeting  closed  Sunday  night  and  1  returned 
home  Monday.  Only  two  weeks  remained  to  make 
preparation  for  entering  college. 

just  before  mid-term,  Reverend  J.  B.  Cochran,  Pre¬ 
siding  Elder  on  the  Roswell  District,  in  New  Mexico 
Conference,  came  to  Clarendon  to  enroll  his  son,  Albert, 
in  college.  I  talked  with  him  about  taking  a  pastorate. 
He  told  me  if  I  desired  to  do  this,  he  would  place  me 
at  Knowles,  on  the  Lovington  Circuit,  in  the  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Conference.  I  planned  to  go  about  the  middle  of 
January. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  college,  Mrs.  Scoggins  had 
been  teaching.  At  this  time,  she  was  primary  teacher 
in  the  Brice  school,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Clarendon.  We  decided  for  her  to  finish  the  school  term 
and  come  to  our  work  later. 

One  day  after  visiting  at  Brice,  on  my  return  to  col¬ 
lege,  I  picked  up  a  man  who  wanted  to  go  to  Clarendon. 
I  had  known  him  only  a  short  time.  Most  of  the  way, 
he  spent  his  time  telling  of  his  gambling  sprees,  and 
how  successful  he  had  been.  When  we  were  within 
about  a  mile  of  town,  I  spoke  up  and  said,  “Well,  a  life 
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like  that  is  bad  enough  for  a  young  man,  but  you  are  a 
man  with  a  family.”  He  had  a  wife  and  two  precious 
children,  a  girl,  four,  and  a  boy,  one.  1  told  him  he 
would  not  want  his  boy  to  lead  that  kind  of  life  and 
I  believed  God  expected  something  better  of  him.  I 
told  him  of  some  of  the  wonderful  promises  God  had 
made  to  the  man  who  would  serve  him  and  walk  in 
His  way.  It  struck  home  to  him;  he  got  under  convic¬ 
tion. 

We  spent  the  night  together  in  my  room  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  told  me  of  his  father,  what  a  good  Christian 
he  was;  how  he  always  read  the  Bible  before  retiring 
at  night.  He  said  he  left  home  before  he  was  grown. 
One  night  his  father  went  to  bed  in  good  health,  but 
died  during  the  night.  This  man  picked  up  the  Bible 
and  began  reading,  “He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty.  I  will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge 
and  my  fortress;  My  God,  in  Him  will  I  trust.”  He  fin¬ 
ished  the  chapter,  closed  the  Bible  and  said,  Father 
read  this  ninety-first  Psalm  that  last  night  and  prayed 
for  his  wayward  boy.  That  was  me.”  He  said,  “I  must 
live  a  different  life.”  He  reached  over,  gripped  my  hand 
and  said:  “I  am  trusting  Jesus  now.” 
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Chapter  XI 

MY  FIRST  MISSIONARY  TOUR 
Mij  Travels 

I  sold  my  team  and  buggy  at  the  beginning  of  school. 
But  now,  to  go  and  take  charge  of  a  work,  I  would  need 
another  one.  A  grain  dealer  in  Clarendon,  John  Sims, 
Sr.,  had  a  number  of  young  mules,  lie  proposed  to  sell 
me  a  span  for  two  hundred  dollars.  1  did  not  care  to 
put  that  much  into  a  team.  He  then  proposed  that  I 
take  a  span  of  mules  to  drive.  I  could  return  them  in 
the  fall,  when  I  entered  college  and  there  would  be  no 
charge.  It  was  a  gracious  offer,  but  I  thought  something 
might  happen  to  one  or  both  of  them,  so  it  was  my 
desire  to  buy  a  cheaper  team. 

I  bought  a  team  of  horses;  one  was  a  long-legged 
gray,  the  other  a  short-legged  bay.  They  did  not  match; 
I  knew  that,  but  I  thought  I  could  work  that  out  with 
a  few  changes.  When  my  good  friend,  S.  E.  Davis,  saw 
my  mismatched  team,  he  said,  “Arthur,  why  don’t  you 
get  a  nice  matched  team  to  drive  on  your  work?” 

I  said,  “Mr.  Davis,  if  my  team  matched  too  well,  the 
people  would  not  pay  any  salary.”  Davis,  with  that 
Irish  wit,  laughed  and  said,  “Well,  the  outfit  you  have 
there  will  be  a  drawing  card.  You  ought  to  get  rich.” 

For  two  years,  I  had  lived  on  the  block  adjoining 
Clarendon  College,  my  home  facing  north.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Silvey  lived  on  the  other  half  block,  facing 
south.  Mr.  Silvey  had  been  Superintendent  of  Claren¬ 
don  School  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  real  school 
man  and  one  of  the  best  Sunday  School  teachers  I  have 
ever  listened  to.  He  taught  an  adult  class  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Sunday  School  at  Clarendon  for  years.  lie  moved 
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to  1  Dallas  in  1924,  where  he  taught  an  adult  class  in  the 
Highland  Park  Methodist  Church. 

When  Professor  Silvey  lived  in  Clarendon,  our  stock 
lots  were  close  together,  just  an  alley  between.  He  had 
one  horse  he  drove  to  the  family  surrey;  he  called  him 
Morgan,  and  a  rnilk  cow  he  called  Susie.  1  had  a  cow 
and  a  number  of  horses  and  mules.  At  that  time  1  was 
operating  two  mail  lines,  one,  tweiitv-two  miles  south¬ 
west  to  the  JA  Ranch;  the  other  to  the  Bray  commu¬ 
nity,  twenty-five  miles  east.  It  required  eight  head  of 
mules  and  horses  to  operate  these  lines.  Professor  would 
often  stand  in  his  lot,  look  at  my  stock,  with  two  fences 
and  an  alley  Between  them  and  say,  Arthur,  that  little 
black  mule  or  that  little  bay  horse,  standing  in  the  coi  ¬ 
ner  down  there,  is  a  dandy.’  Then  he  would  repeat, 
“Yes,  sir,  he  is  a  dandy.”  Because  I  had  so  many  stock, 
he  judged  that  I  knew  all  that  there  was  to  be  known 
about  stock,  so  when  Morgan  or  Susie  got  sick,  he  sent 
for  me  at  once. 

We  were  both  stewards  in  the  Methodist  church;  we 
were  good  friends  and  the  best  of  neighbors.  It  was  the 
law  of  the  church,  before  one  could  receive  license  to 
preach,  he  must  first  be  recommended  by  his  Quarterly 
Conference.  Mr.  Silvey  was  a  member  of  the  Quarterly 
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Conference  which  recommended  me.  When  m\  name 
was  called,  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Silvey  stood  up 
and  said,  ‘‘Brethren,  I  am  one  hundred  per  cent  for 
Arthur;  I  guess  the  Lord  knows  what  he  is  doing.  Tin 
sure  he  does;  but  I  think  he  is  ruining  a  mighty  good 
horse  trader.” 

A  few’  days  after  buying  my  team,  I  started  to 
Knowles,  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles.  I  made  about  thirty  miles  the  first 
dav,  did  not  crowd  my  team  as  they  w  ere  new'  and  not 
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used  to  traveling  and  the  country  was  rough  and 
broken.  I  crossed  Red  River  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Mexican  Creek.  The  river  here  was  from  a  quarter  to 
one-half  mile  wide.  Its  bottom  was  nothing  more  than 
a  sand  bed  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streams  of  water 
probably  six  or  twelve  inches  deep.  The  banks  leading 
into  and  out  of  the  river  were  short  and  steep. 

The  road  going  out  on  the  plains  at  the  Shot  caprock 
was  five  miles  south  of  the  river  and  nine  miles  east  of 
Silverton,  the  county  seat  of  Briscoe  County.  This  cap- 
rock  was  the  barrier  between  the  brakes  and  the  south 
plains.  The  climb  from  the  river  to  the  top  was  five 
miles,  but  in  this  short  distance  one  makes  an  ascent  of 
about  one  thousand  feet.  The  first  three  miles  after 
crossing  the  river  was  just  a  winding  road,  leading  up 
the  divide  and  high  ridges  and  crossing  a  few  red  ar- 
royos;  the  last  two  miles  was  climbing  the  caprock.  The 
roads  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  could  hardly  be 
more  spectacular  than  the  one  climbing  the  cap.'  The 
cuts  and  fills  and  encircling  of  mountains  was  very  pic¬ 
turesque. 

The  caprock  took  its  name  from  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Shot,  who  lived  about  half  way  from  the  river  to  the 
top.  1  spent  the  first  night  in  his  home.  lie  and  his  wife 
were  very  pleasant  people.  This  man,  having  lived 
among  cattlemen,  had  adopted  the  method  of  early 
rising.  The  next  morning,  in  the  gray  light  of  the  early 
dawn,  we  ate  breakfast,  and  just  as  the  sun  rose  out  of 
the  east  in  a  glory  of  golden  fire,  with  team  to  buggy,  1 
began  the  second  day’s  journey. 

When  reaching  the  top  of  the  cap,  there  on  the  high 
elevated  rim  that  divides  the  plains  from  the  broken 
country,  I  looked  back  over  the  road  I  had  traveled  the 
previous  day.  The  elevation  gave  me  a  long  range  of 
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vision  and  added  to  this  was  the  advantage  of  the  early 
morning  sun  rays.  Looking  west  one  could  see,  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  gorges  and  canyons  which  lay 
along  the  edge  of  the  caprock.  The  lower  part  of  these 
canyons  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cedar.  To 
the  north,  the  country  was  less  broken,  and  towering 
here  were  some  large  sand  dimes  rather  spectacular  in 
their  glistening  whiteness.  One  could  not  but  wonder 
what  freak  of  nature  caused  the  accumulation  of  these 
mountains  of  pure  sand  in  this  particular  place.  A  few 
miles  farther  down  was  the  hay  meadow/where  the 
cowboy  lived  and  fed  the  cattle  during  the  winter.  Also 
from  the  west  came  the  river  threading  its  way  through 
the  brakes  on  down  into  a  more  open  country. 

From  this  elevation  that  early  morning  could  be  seen, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north,  the  Brice  community,  with  its 
fertile  fields,  where  acres  of  cotton  and  corn  grew.  The 
store,  postoffice,  gin,  church,  and  schoolhouse  were 
plainly  visible.  Fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  north,  on  the 
Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railroad,  could  be  seen  the 
curling  smoke  of  a  train  pulling  the  grade  as  it  followed 
the  divide  leading  onto  the  north  plains  and  into 
Amarillo. 

Leaving  the  caprock,  the  road  led  oil  across  the 
plains  in  a  southwest  course,  in  the  direction  of  Lub¬ 
bock.  There  was  no  broken  country  and,  in  an  early 
day,  no  fences  nor  farms.  The  first  roads  were  marked 
by  freighters  and  trail  herd  drivers.  They  did  not  follow 
section  lines,  but  took  a  straight  course  in  the  direction 
they  wished  to  go.  Occasionally,  a  curve  or  slight  turn 
was  made  to  avoid  the  crossing  of  a  lake.  The  roads 
often  ran  diagonally  across  a  section.  The  first  farms 
broken  out  did  not  interfere  with  the  road;  the  land  was 
broken  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  It  was  considered  that 
the  road  was  established  and  had  priority. 
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Before  the  day  of  windmills  and  the  drilling  of  wells, 
these  lakes  were  vital  to  the  stockmen,  as  the  only 
source  of  water  for  the  cattle.  The  plains  is  a  flat,  almost 
level  country,  without  creeks  or  rivers.  The  only  means 
of  drainage  was  into  these  lakes.  The  size  of  the  lake 
depended  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Sometimes  they 
covered  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres,  the  depth  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  to  ten  feet. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  cow  to  begin  grazing  in  the 
early  morning  and  graze  toward  the  watering  place, 
reaching  it  about  eleven  A.M.  Often  eattle  would  come 
to  these  watering  places  from  a  radius  of  five  miles. 
After  getting  water,  they  usually  remained  around  the 
lake  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  They  would 
again  get  water  and  then  graze  back  to  the  edge  of  the 
range.  A  half  century  ago,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  from  three  to  five  hundred  head 
of  cattle  at  one  of  these  watering  places.  The  plains  was 
strictly  a  summer  range.  When  the  first  cold  wave  blew 
in  with  the  chill  of  winter,  the  cattle  would  begin  drift¬ 
ing  off  the  plains  and  into  the  brakes  for  the  winter. 

These  lakes  came  about  through  an  act  of  Divine 
Providence  to  furnish  water  for  the  cattle  in  an  early 
day,  but  through  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  an  effort  to 
meets  the  needs  of  different  eras  of  development,  an 
evolution  or  change  has  come  about.  When  the  country 
became  a  farming  region,  no  longer  did  herds  of  cattle 
come  to  these  lakes  for  water  and  a  resting  place.  There 
sprang  up  around  them  large  meadows  of  lake  grass 
which  was  cut,  baled  and  fed  to  cattle  in  small  pastures 
and  feeding  lots.  As  more  land  was  put  into  cultivation, 
much  of  the  moisture  was  absorbed  by  the  plowed 
ground.  The  loose  soil  gradually  washed  down  into  the 
lakes,  making  more  of  their  outer  surface  subject  to  cub 
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tivation;  and  with  later-day  terracing,  in  a  great  many 
instances  the  drainage  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  of  early 
days.  Some  of  the  lakes  have  disappeared  entirely; 
those  remaining  are  greatly  reduced  in  size. 

On  the  road  from  the  caprock  to  Lubbock  were  very 
few  houses.  In  the  afternoon  about  four  o’clock,  I  came 
to  a  farmhouse  where  1  could  get  feed  for  my  team.  I 
stopped,  fed  my  team  and  spent  the  nig] it.  The  next  day 
1  came  into  Lubbock,  spent  a  short  time  with  Brother 
W.  M.  Lane,  pastor  ol  the  Methodist  Church,  then 
drove  four  miles  and  spent  the  night  in  the  home  of  a 
pioneer. Leaving  this  home, I  drove  a  few  miles  and  went 
through  a  gate  into  the  Slaughter  pasture. 

The  Slaughter  ranch  extended  to  the  border  of  New 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  About  noon,  I  overtook 
a  man  driving  four  mules  to  a  freight  wagon.  lie  had 
worked  on  this  ranch  for  a  number  of  years  riding  the 
range  and  driving  the  freight  wagon,  lie  had  been  to 
Lubbock  for  supplies  and  was  returning  to  the  head¬ 
quarters.  He  told  me  the  only  house  1  would  pass  that 
afternoon  would  be  the  ranch  headquarters  and  advised 
me  to  stop  there  for  the  night.  The  headquarters  were 
known  as  the  U— .  A  man  by  the  name  of  Kiser  was 
foreman.  He  had  lost  his  wife  a  few  years  before  and 
he  and  a  son,  with  two  other  men,  stayed  there.  The 
rancher  and  I  soon  became  acquainted  and  found 
a  common  ground  of  interest  in  that  we  both  knew 
many  of  the  early-day  ranchers.  On  leaving  the  next 
morning,  he  assured  me  I  was  welcome  to  stop  with 
them  any  time  1  was  passing. 

The  next  afternoon  1  came  to  the  little  town  of  Plains, 
the  county  seat  of  Yoakum  County.  1  spent  the  nig] it 
with  the  pastor  of  the  Mehodist  Church,  Reverend  S.  B. 
Cox.  This  night  in  the  home  of  Brother  Cox,  who  had 
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already  spent  several  years  in  the  ministry  and  who  had 
so  many  of  the  gifts  and  graces  essential  to  a  minister, 
was  a  blessing  and  an  inspiration  to  me,  as  1  was  going 
to  my  first  appointment.  The  friendship  which  began 
that  night  with  him,  his  wife,  and  two  precious  little 
girls  has  continued  through  the  years. 

Leaving  the  little  town  of  Plains,  I  drove  fourteen 
miles,  crossing  the  state  line  into  New  Mexico.  1  was 
headed  for  Knowles,  twenty  miles  from  Lovington, 
where  the  parsonage  was  located.  Ten  miles  farther  on, 
I  came  to  a  ranch  home  where  an  old  rancher  and  his 
wife  lived.  The  man  was  at  the  woodpile  cutting  wood 
for  the  night;  his  wife  was  seated  by  the  door  just  out¬ 
side  the  house.  I  told  the  man  I  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  on  my  way  to  take  charge  of  the  Lovington 
circuit.  As  the  parsonage  was  at  Knowles,  I  would  likely 
live  there,  but  would  like  to  spend  the  night  with  them. 
I  was  six  miles  from  Knowles.  The  rancher  said,  “Yonder 
is  my  wife,  she  is  the  boss,  we  will  ask  her.”  lie  picked 
up  an  armload  of  wood  and  we  went  to  the  house.  lie 
said,  “Wife,  this  is  our  Methodist  preacher  and  he 
wants  to  spend  the  night  with  us.”  She  said,  “It  will  be 
all  right.” 

The  lady  fixed  supper,  we  sat  down  to  eat;  they  asked 
me  to  return  thanks.  The  rancher  said,  “Wife,  we  have 
lived  here  thirteen  years;  this  is  the  first  preacher  to  eat 
a  meal  at  our  table.”  They  gave  me  a  good  bed.  I  en¬ 
joyed  being  in  this  home.  When  I  was  leaving  the  next 
morning  the  lady  said,  “We  have  that  extra  room  and 
bed,  you  can  count  it  yours.  Stop  any  time  you  wish; 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  you.” 

Th  is  kindness  shown  me  the  first  night  1  spent  on  my 
new  charge  reminded  me  of  the  Bible  story,  where  the 
Shunammite  woman  and  her  husband  prepared  a  room 
for  Elisha  and  begged  that  he  turn  in  thither,  when 
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passing  that  way.  1  called  this  home  “my  Elisha  home,” 
and  spent  a  number  of  pleasant  nights  there. 

This  had  been  a  big  ranch  country,  but  the  land  was 
now  open  for  homesteading.  Driving  into  Knowles  the 
next  morning  I  could  see  a  few  small  houses  scattered 
about  in  the  distance.  1  reached  Knowles  about  9:30 
A.M.  There  were  about  twenty-five  families  living  in 
the  town.  There  was  one  grocery  and  one  dry  goods 
store,  postoffice,  drug  store,  saloon,  hotel,  barber  shop, 
sehoolhouse  and  church.  The  town  did  not  have  a  resi¬ 
dent  pastor  the  year  before  and  the  parsonage  was 
rented  out.  As  Mrs.  Scoggins  was  not  coming  for  three 
months,  we  let  the  family  remain  in  the  parsonage.  1 
reserved  a  room.  The  long  trip  overland  was  behind  me; 
1  had  reached  my  first  charge.  I  was  a  duly  appointed 
pastor  of  a  work.  What  exultation!  and  yet  how  humble 
I  felt.  As  I  looked  at  the  little  church  that  morning,  I 
asked  God  to  give  me  the  strength  needed  to  meet  the 
responsibilities. 

The  owner  of  the  grocery  store  took  me  with  him  to 
the  hotel  for  the  noon  meal,  fie  told  me  of  a  rancher 
who  was  a  standby  in  the  church.  That  afternoon  I 
drove  out  twelve  miles  to  his  home.  The  man  was  out 
on  the  range  working  the  cattle.  I  was  invited  to  spend 
the  night.  This  ranch  headquarters  was  built  like  many 
others.  The  stock  pens  were  made  of  strong,  heavy  ma¬ 
terial.  The  house  was  built  with  long  extending  porch; 
the  ceiling  and  walls  were  low.  The  rancher  lived  here 
with  his  wife  and  six  children. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  I  was  asked  to  read  from 
God’s  word  and  offer  prayer.  I  read  the  entire  thirty- 
fourth  Psalm  which  began:  “I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all 
times:  Ilis  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth.  My 
soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  the  Lord:  the  humble  shall 
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hear  thereof  and  be  glad/’  The  last  verse:  “The  Lord 
redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  servants  and  none  of  them 
that  trust  in  Him  shall  be  desolate!”  In  my  prayer,  I 
asked  God  to  remember  this  home  with  all  of  its  inter¬ 
est;  the  father  out  on  the  range  looking  after  the  cattle, 
the  good  mother  in  the  home  as  she  sought  to  direct  the 
lives  of  the  children.  I  prayed  especially  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  five  girls  and  the  boy,  that  they  might  lead 
good  lives  and  be  useful  in  God’s  service. 

Through  the  thirty  years  serving  as  pastor,  I  have  had 
a  board  of  stewards  who  usually  collected  and  paid  the 
salary;  but  this  woman,  the  wife  of  this  rancher  and  the 
mother  of  these  six  children,  holds  the  honor  of  paying 
the  first  dollar  I  ever  received  as  pastor.  Before  leaving 
that  morning,  she  said,  T  have  but  little  money  at  the 
house,  here  is  a  dollar  I  want  to  give  you.  Mr.  Price  will 
see  you  before  long  and  pay  more.”  One  day  the  next 
week,  while  waiting  for  my  mail  at  the  postoffice,  I  saw 
a  man  in  conversation  with  a  group  of  men.  He  was 
dressed  in  cowboy  uniform,  had  keen  brown  eyes  and 
black  mustache.  Finishing  the  conversation,  he  stepped 
over  to  where  I  was  standing  and  said,  “I  judge  you  are 
our  preacher.  My  wife  and  children  enjoyed  your  visit. 
Come  back  again.”  Before  leaving  he  took  his  check 
book  and  wrote  a  check  for  fifteen  dollars. 

I  was  to  preach  the  first  Sunday  at  Knowles.  1  spent 
Saturday  night  in  my  room  at  the  parsonage.  I  was  up 
early  preparing  my  morning  message.  At  nine-fortv-five, 
looking  toward  the  church,  I  saw  that  a  great  crowd  of 
people  had  already  gathered.  There  were  buggies,  wag¬ 
ons,  and  men  on  horses  all  around  the  church.  I  looked 
at  my  watch  again.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson  were  living 
in  the  parsonage.  I  called  Mrs.  Dawson  to  give  me  the 
correct  time.  She  said,  “Nine-thirty-five.”  I  dressed  as 
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quickly  as  possible,  grabbed  my  hat  and  Bible  and 
started.  Looking  toward  the  church  everyone  seemed  to 
be  leaving.  About  hall  way  1  met  a  man.  1  asked  him 
why  the  people  were  leaving.  He  said,  “It’s  all  over.” 
They  had  been  having  a  goat  roping.  By  eleven  o’clock 
a  lew  people  came  and  we  had  services.  That  night  1 
preached  nine  miles  east  of  Knowles.  A  very  few  people 
lived  in  this  community  but  where  this  schoolhouse 
stood,  today  is  the  center  of  the  town  of  Hobbs,  the 
great  New  Mexico  oil  field. 

The  following  Sunday  morning  I  preached  at  Loving- 
ton,  the  county  seat  of  Loving  County.  We  had  a  good 
crowd.  That  night  I  preached  in  an  adobe  schoolhouse 
fifteen  miles  north.  Very  few  elderly  people  were  at  the 
service,  but  a  large  group  of  young  people,  some 
twenty-five.  I  have  seen  many  young  people,  but  this 
was  the  noisiest  and  wildest  group  J  have  ever  seen. 
Boys  with  boots  and  spurs  on  were  continually  jigging 
and  dancing.  They  had  attended  a  community  dance  on 
Friday  night  and  were  planning  another  for  the  coming 
week.  I  had  heard  of  gangs  breaking  up  meetings  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  gang  was  there.  I  wondered  if 
they  would  get  quiet  so  we  could  have  a  religious  serv¬ 
ice.  It  was  time  to  begin.  I  sat  in  my  chair  for  a  few 
minutes  thinking.  The  thought  came  to  me;  these  young 
people  had  never  attended  a  religious  service  in  a 
church,  a  house  sacred  and  set  apart  for  divine  worship; 
but  only  in  schoolhouses  which  were  used  for  all  com¬ 
munity  gatherings.  They  had  been  deprived  of  many 
holy  privileges.  I  did  not  announce  a  song,  just  asked 
that  everyone  be  seated.  I  made  a  short  talk,  telling 
them  that  I  had  worked  on  the  ranch  and  while  working 
there  as  a  cowboy,  I  tried  to  be  honest  and  make  a  good 
hand.  Now  that  I  was  working  in  the  service  of  my  Lord 
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to  help  men,  1  wanted  to  make  an  honest  hand  and 
desired  their  help  in  this  evening  service.  Then  1  said, 
“Let  ns  pray.”  The  Lord  had  filled  my  heart  with  love 
and  sympathy  for  the  group:  my  prayer  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem.  I  announced  a  song  and  we  began  singing,  “Throw 
out  the  lifeline  across  the  dark  wave,  There  is  a  brother 
whom  someone  should  save.”  To  my  surprise,  those 
young  people  joined  in  and  made  the  song  ring.  1  read 
a  part  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  beginnin 
with  the  fourteenth  verse: 
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“ And  Jesus  went  forth  and  saw  a  great  multitude, 
and  was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,  a  fid 
He  healed  their  sick.” 

Then  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  verses: 

“ And  He  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  on  the 
grass  and  took  the  five  loaves ,  and  the  two  fishes, 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  He  blessed  and  brake, 
and  gave  the  loaves  to  his  disciples,  and  the  disci¬ 
ples  to  the  multitude.  And  they  did  all  eat  and 
were  filled;  and  they  took  up  of  the  fragments  ; 
that  remained  twelve  baskets  full  ” 

My  subject  was  “Feeding  the  Multitude.”  These  young 
people  leaned  forward  to  get  every  word.  At  the  close 
of  the  service,  we  made  plans  for  our  revival  to  begin 
the  third  Sunday  night  in  June. 

Charlie  Miller  had  one  hundred  cows  to  dehorn.  I 
asked  if  I  might  help.  Miller  said  he  thought  lie  had 
plenty  of  help,  but  would  be  glad  to  have  me  come  out 
and  spend  the  day.  The  ranch  was  two  miles  east  of 
Knowles.  He  went  on  to  help  round  the  pasture  and  told 
the  boys  that  the  preacher  was  coming. 

I  put  on  my  work  shirt  and  khaki  pants  and  drove 
out.  The  cattle  were  put  in  the  corral.  I  crawled  over  the 
fence  to  join  the  boys.  One  of  the  fellows— I  won’t  call 
his  name  even  though  T  could— thirty-nine  years  have 
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passed  and  he  might  have  grandsons  today,  who  would 
he  ashamed  of  Granddad.  1  will  just  call  him  Frazier.’ 
He  uncorked  a  bottle  and  took  a  swig.  lie  said,  “Clevo, 
if  you  want  anything  to  drink,  help  yourself  to  the 
bottle  here  in  the  feed  trough,  don’t  say  anything  about 
it;  there  are  too  many  dam  preachers  around  Knowles.” 

Soon  the  day’s  work  began.  Miller,  on  horse,  roped 
the  first  cow  around  the  neck;  O’Neal,  on  horse,  got  her 
hind  feet  and  stretched  her  out.  1  crawled  on  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  gelling  her  by  the  forefoot.  Bennett  Mosley  gol 
astride  ol:  her  hips;  Clevo  came  with  saw;  reaching  for 
her  nose,  I  pulled  her  head  back  while  Clevo  cut  oil  the 
first  horn.  Turning  her  nose  loose,  Clevo  got  his  knee  on 
her  nose  and  cut  off  the  second  horn;  loosening  the 
ropes,  the  cow  got  up.  Mosley  said,  "Preacher,  I  believe 
you  have  been  there  before.”  1  said,  "A  few  times.” 

Frazier  had  not  tackled  the  cow,  but  was  standing 
under  the  shed,  bracing  himself  against  the  fence,  try¬ 
ing  to  stand.  Knowles’  whiskey  was  taking  effect.  By 
the  time  we  got  the  second  cow  dehorned,  Frazier  had 
quit  trying  to  stand,  but  was  lying  stretched  out  by  the 
fence.  This  place  he  held  until  we  were  called  for  the 
noon  meal,  lie  staggered  along  with  the  group  of  men 
to  the  ranch  house.  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs.  O’Neal  had 
prepared  a  nice  meal.  They  asked  me  to  offer  thanks. 
Then  they  began  to  help  our  plates.  If  they  had  helped 
Frazier’s  plate  to  rotten  eggs  and  slop,  he  would  have 
thought  it  was  good.  As  I  looked  across  at  that  drunken 
guy  I  thought,  “Y-e-a-h,  too  many  dam  preachers 
around  Knowles.” 

A  Man  Living  Under  an  Assumed  Name 

One  morning,  I  drove  out  several  miles  east  where* 
there  lived  a  lovely  old  couple  on  a  small  ranch.  The 
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mother  told  me  her  son-in-law  and  daughter  lived  on  a 
ranch  just  across  the  state  line  in  Texas.  She  was  expect¬ 
ing  the  son-in-law  that  day  and  hoped  lie  would  come 
while  I  was  there;  she  wanted  me  to  meet  him.  About 
thirty  minutes  later  a  dust  cloud  appeared  along  the 
southern  horizon— a  car  came  in  sight.  It  disappeared  in 
the  low  land,  but  soon  came  in  sight  again.  It  was  a  big 
car,  a  Cadillac,  the  top  thrown  back  and  three  men 
were  riding  in  it. 

When  they  were  within  about  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  house,  they  turned  to  the  left  and  parked  in  a  cluster 
of  bushes.  The  mother  went  to  the  door  a  number  of 
times;  finally,  she  went  out  in  the  yard  and  waved  for 
them  to  come  on.  As  they  neared  the  house,  we  could 
see  they  were  well  armed;  their  guns  glistened  in  the 
sunlight.  The  man  on  the  front  seat  with  the  driver 
had  a  Winchester;  the  one  on  the  back  seat  had  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  While  they  were  getting  out  of  the 
car,  I  noticed  each  one  had  a  six-shooter  to  his  belt  and 
a  good  supply  of  cartridges.  They  were  dressed  like 
cowboys,  with  boots  and  big  hats. 

The  mother  introduced  me  to  the  son-in-law;  then  he 
introduced  the  other  two  men.  1  noticed  the  son-in-law 
in  particular.  Ilis  boots  were  made  of  soft  leather  and 
looked  expensive.  The  high  heels  were  unworn  as  if 
they  had  been  used  little  in  walking.  He  was  of  a 
swarthy  complexion,  medium  height,  weighed  slightly 
under  two  hundred  pounds.  His  hair  was  dark  and  very 
coarse,  grew  low  on  his  forehead.  I  gazed  straight  into 
his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  have  received  some  sort  of  a 
shock.  He  removed  his  hat  and  began  to  talk.  He  said, 
“We  parked  in  the  bushes  when  we  saw  your  buggy; 
we  are  a  little  shy  of  strangers.  Had  we  known  it  was  a 
preacher,  we  would  have  come  on.” 
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Eight  years  later  I  had  an  occasion  to  meet  this  same 
man.  The  Northwest  Texas  Conference  convened  at 
Quanah,  Texas,  November  1,  and  on  the  closing  day, 
November  5,  Bishop  Dickey  read  the  appointments  of 
two  hundred  preachers  who  were  to  serve  Methodist 
churches  in  the  Conference  that  year.  I  was  assigned  to 
a  church  in  the  Lubbock  District.  Leaving  the  confer¬ 
ence,  driving  one  hundred  miles,  1  was  back  to  my  for¬ 
mer  charge.  Assisted  by  Mrs.  Scoggins,  we  soon  had  our 
dishes,  books  and  clothing  packed.  After  loading  a 
truck,  we  were  off  to  our  new  appointment,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

Most  of  the  move  was  through  rain  and  over  muddy 
roads.  Dark  heavy  clouds  continued  to  hang  overhead. 
We  arrived  in  the  little  West  Texas  town  Friday,  in  the 
late  afternoon,  to  find  a  beautiful  church  and  lovely 
people  to  serve.  In  the  seven-room  parsonage,  a  meal 
had  been  prepared  and  placed  on  the  table  awaiting 
our  arrival.  I  spent  Saturday  morning  meeting  men  in 
their  places  of  business  and  on  the  streets.  One  might 
have  judged  them  all  to  be  Methodist  by  the  way  they 
met  me.  They  would  say,  “And  you  are  our  new 
preacher.” 

A  beautiful  sunrise  and  smiling  skies  added  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  first  Sabbath  morning.  At  11:00  A  M.,  1 
preached  to  a  well-filled  house.  My  theme  was:  ‘The 
Certainties  of  the  Apostle  Paul:” 

‘7  know  whom  1  have  believed.”— 2nd  Timothy  1-12. 

“We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.”— Romans  8:28. 

“ For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  taber¬ 
nacle  were  dissolved ,  we  have  a  building  of  God , 
an  house  not  made  with  hands ,  denied  in  the 
heavens”— 2nd  Cor.  5:1. 
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We  closed  the  service  by  singing: 

‘ How  sweet  is  the  love  of  my  Saviour! 

Tis  boundless  and  deep  as  the  sea; 

And  best  of  it  all ,  it  is  daily 
Growing  sweeter  and  sweeter  to  me. 

I  know  He  is  ever  beside  me! 

Eternity  only  will  prove 

The  heighth  and  the  depth  of  His  mercy, 

And  the  breadth  of  His  infinite  love. 

Wherever  He  leads,  I  will  follow 
Thro *  sorrow  or  shadow,  or  sun; 

And  tho  1  be  tried  in  the  furnace , 

I  can  say,  ‘Lord,  thy  will  be  it  done! 

Some  day  face  to  face  l  shall  see  Him, 

And  oh,  what  a  joy  it  will  be 
To  know  that  His  love,  now  so  precious, 

Will  forever  grow  sweeter  to  me!” 

Monday  I  went  to  meet  the  truck  bringing  our  house¬ 
hold  goods.  On  the  way  I  met  three  girls.  They  were 
going  to  Lubbock  to  visit  a  man  in  the  hospital.  He  was 
the  father  of  one  of  the  girls.  This  girl  told  me  her 
father  and  mother  lived  on  a  ranch  twenty  miles  west  of 
the  town  I  was  moving  to.  She  said  she  was  staying  in 
town  and  going  to  school  and  would  attend  my 
services. 

When  I  got  home  that  afternoon,  the  town  was  astir 
with  excitement,  cars  were  parked  on  the  street,  horses 
saddled,  and  tied  to  the  hitch  racks,  ftien  were  standing 
in  groups  talking.  I  learned  that  the  bocV  of  a  man  had 
been  brought  in.  He  had  been  murdered  a  few  weeks 
before  and  buried  in  a  shallow  grave  some  fifteen  miles 
west  of  the  town.  Coyotes  had  dug  up  the  body  and  it 
was  discovered  by  cowboys  while  driving  cattle. 
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Later  that  week,  the  man  the  three  girls  visited  in  the 
hospital,  was  brought  home.  When  I  suggested  going 
out  to  see  him,  a  member  of  my  church  and  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  community  said,  “Brother  Scoggins, 
Im  glad  you  are  going,  but  I’d  like  to  talk  with  you 
before  you  go.”  He  said,  “This  man  is  considered  dan¬ 
gerous,  people  fear  him.  Be  careful  when  you  go  to  his 
home,  very  few  go  inside  his  pasture.  Rangers  went  to 
his  home  while  he  was  in  the  hospital.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  they  found  cattle  in  his  corral  and  pasture  that 
belonged  to  other  people.  Also  an  investigation  was 
made  of  the  man  who  was  murdered,  llis  grave  and 
body  were  found  just  outside  this  man's  pasture,  only 
six  miles  from  his  home.  This  will  likely  be  brought 
before  the  grand  jury.  I  suggest  that  you  be  not  slow  in 
making  yourself  known  and  your  purpose  in  coming.” 

Getting  in  my  car  that  afternoon,  I  drove  fourteen 
miles  west.  Before  crossing  the  border  into  Mexico,  I 
turned  north  four  miles,  went  through  a  gate  into  this 
man’s  pasture.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  the  ranch 
house.  Parking  my  car  near  the  corral,  I  walked  through 
the  feed  lot  to  the  house. 

A  slow  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east,  accompanied 
by  a  light  mist,  which  marked  the  change  of  season. 
From  the  brown  prairies,  cattle  had  drifted  to  the  feed 
lot  and  were  milling  and  bawling  to  be  fed. 

Going  to  the  house,  I  stepped  upon  the  porch. 
Squarely  in  front  of  me  was  the  living-room  door;  a 
bedroom  window  was  a  few  feet  to  the  left.  When  I 
knocked  the  wife  opened  the  door.  I  told  her  I  was  the 
preacher  from  the  near-by  town  and  hearing  her  hus¬ 
band  was  sick,  I  came  to  make  them  a  visit.  Evidently 
the  man  was  crouching  by  the  window  in  his  bedroom 
watching  me.  I  heard  him  getting  in  bed.  He  said, 
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“Come  in;  tell  him  to  come  in;  right  in  here.”  The  wife 
invited  me  into  the  living  room  and  on  to  his  bedroom. 
There  were  two  guns  leaning  against  his  bed.  On  the 
medicine  table  by  his  bed  was  a  six-shooter  and  boxes 
of  ammunition. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  conversation  which  we 
both  enjoyed  (our  talk  was  mostly  of  early-day  cow¬ 
boys  and  ranch  life),  when  1  suggested  going,  he  asked 
me  to  spend  the  night.  I  told  him  Mrs.  Scoggins  was 
expecting  me;  he  then  said  he  wanted  me  to  eat  with 
them  and  asked  his  wife  to  prepare  supper.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  supper  I  started  for  home.  As  I  went 
through  the  feed  lot  among  the  cattle  to  my  car,  the 
lady  called  and  said  her  husband  wanted  to  give  me  a 
ham  of  meat  if  it  would  not  offend  me.  1  assured  her 
I  would  not  take  exception.  Stepping  back  toward  the 
house,  the  man  began  talking  from  his  window.  He  said 
he  was  glad  I  came  and  that  he  had  killed  a  number  of 
hogs  and  would  like  to  show  his  appreciation  by  giving 
me  a  ham. 

Time  went  on.  I  was  busy  with  the  activities  of 
church  work.  A  thriving  little  town  near  by  was  added 
to  my  charge.  The  congregation  was  worshipping  in  a 
schoolhouse.  We  launched  a  building  program  and 
began  the  construction  of  a  brick  church. 

Spring  came.  The  prairie  took  on  a  coat  of  green,  dot¬ 
ted  everywhere  with  wild  flowers.  It  was  another  Sab¬ 
bath  day,  April  1st.  I  had  preached  in  the  morning  in 
my  home  town.  As  we  gathered  for  the  evening  service, 
peace  and  quiet  seemed  to  reign  in  the  little  western 
town.  My  scripture  lesson  was  2  Kings  2:13.  My  text 
was  the  thirteenth  verse:  “He  took  up  also  the  mantle  of 
Elijah  that  fell  from  him.”  My  subject  was:  “The  Pick- 
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ing  Up  of  Fallen  Mantles.”  When  about  half  way 
through  the  service,  shots  rang  out.  After  the  benedic¬ 
tion,  we  learned  that  the  man  1  visited,  together  with  a 
confederate,  had  come  to  the  hotel,  only  a  block  from 
the  church,  where  two  cattle  inspectors  were  seated  in 
the  lobby;  opened  the  door  slightly,  poked  a  shotgun 
and  a  six-shooter  in  and  shot  to  death  these  two  in¬ 
spectors. 

The  spring  term  of  court  was  to  open  the  next  morn¬ 
ing— the  inspectors  were  there  to  testify  concerning 
cattle  that  had  been  stolen  and  was  found  in  this  man’s 
pasture;  also  evidence  connecting  this  man,  living  under 
an  assumed  name,  with  the  murder  of  the  man  who  was 
killed  and  buried  in  a  shallow  grave. 

The  next  morning  immediately  after  the  bodies  of  the 
inspectors  were  moved  to  their  home  town,  a  company 
of  thirty  citizens  met  the  District  Attorney  at  the  court¬ 
house.  They  asked  that  the  two  murderers,  who  were 
then  in  jail,  not  be  allowed  bond  and  be  given  a  speedy 
trial. 

They  were  soon  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary;  after 
serving  a  few  years,  they  escaped.  One  was  captured, 
but  the  man  living  under  an  assumed  name  and  the 
leader  in  the  crime  evaded  the  officers  for  a  while,  but 
finally  was  killed.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  bullet 
which  ended  his  life  was  fired  from  a  gun  in  his  own 
hand  or  in  the  hand  of  another..  Captain  Gonzales  and 
Hickman  were  close  on  his  trail  when  it  happened.  The 
mantle  of  Elijah  that  fell  from  him,  was  picked  up  by 
Elisha  and  carried  on.  The  mantles  of  the  two  inspec¬ 
tors  fell,  but  were  picked  up  by  other  officers  and  car¬ 
ried  on:  men  like  f.  W.  McCormick,  Fred  Short,  Fee 
Hutson,  George  Ilardberger,  and  others. 
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The  Bible 

(Compiled  by  J.  E.  M  assey ) 

The  Bible  is  the  most  wonderful  book  in  all  the 
world.  It  contains  the  mind  of  God,  the  state  of  man, 
the  way  of  salvation,  the  doom  of  sinners,  and  happiness 
of  believers.  Its  doctrines  are  holy,  its  precepts  are  bind¬ 
ing,  its  histories  are  true  and  its  decisions  immutable. 
In  this  great  book  we  read  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came  from  the  bosom  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  the  bosom  of  a  woman.  He  put  on  humanity 
that  we  might  put  on  divinity.  He  came  from  Heaven 
to  earth,  that  we  might  go  from  earth  to  Heaven.  He 
left  the  region  where  rivers  never  freeze,  winds  never 
blow,  frosts  never  bite,  flowers  never  fade,  doctors  are 
never  needed  because  none  are  ever  sick,  death  never 
comes. 

He  was  born  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  lived  in 
poverty  and  reared  in  obscurity;  only  once  did  lie  ever 
cross  the  boundaries  of  His  small  country.  lie  had  no 
wealth  or  influence,  training  or  education,  and  whose 
parents  knew  nothing  of  the  niceties  of  social  tradition. 
In  infancy  He  startled  a  king,  in  boyhood  He  puzzled 
the  wise,  in  manhood  He  ruled  the  course  of  nature.  He 
healed  the  multitudes  without  medicine  and  made  no 
charge  for  his  services.  He  never  practiced  medicine, 
yet  lie  has  healed  more  broken  hearts  than  the  world 
has  ever  taken  note  of. 

Herod  could  not  kill  Him,  Satan  could  not  seduce 
Him,  death  could  not  destroy  Him  and  the  grave  could 
not  hold  Him.  He  is  the  Star  of  Astronomy,  the  Rock  of 
Geology,  the  Lamb  and  Lion  of  Zoology,  the  Ilarmo- 
nizer  of  all  discord  and  the  Healer  of  all  diseases.  He 
slept  in  another’s  manger.  He  was  buried  in  another’s 
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tomb.  Great  men  have  come  and  gone,  but  He  lives  on. 
All  others  have  failed;  He  never  has  and  never  will. 
Yes,  He  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Perfect  One,  Chief  among  ten  thousand. 

Truly,  this  is  the  most  wonderful  book  in  all  the 
world.  Read  it  to  be  wise,  believe  it  to  be  safe,  and  prac¬ 
tice  it  to  be  holy.  It  contains  light  to  direct  you,  food  to 
support  you  and  comfort  to  cheer  you.  It  is  the  traveler’s 
map,  the  pilgrim’s  staff,  the  pilot’s  compass,  the  soldier’s 
sword,  the  Christian’s  charter.  Here  paradise  is  restored, 
Heaven  opened  and  the  gates  of  hell  disclosed.  Christ 
is  its  grand  subject,  our  good  its  design  and  the  glory  of 
God  its  end.  It  should  fill  the  memory,  rule  the  heart 
and  guide  the  feet.  Read  it  slowly,  frequently,  prayer¬ 
fully.  It  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  a  paradise  oi  glory  and  a 
river  of  pleasure.  It  is  given  you  in  life,  will  be  open  at 
the  judgment  and  be  remembered  forever.  It  involves 
the  highest  responsibility,  rewards  the  greatest  labor 
and  condemns  all  who  trifle  with  its  holy  contents. 

We  should  all  sincerely  appreciate  this  open  book  of 
God,  called  the  Bible.  So  when  you  come  to  the  end  of 
life’s  journey  and  have  faithfully  obeyed  God’s  holy 
will,  you  will  then  drop  asleep  with  the  sweet  assurance 
that  when  the  awakening  comes,  you  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  just  and  upright  Christian  by  our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  has  given  you  this  means  of  salvation  and 
who  hath  the  power  to  give  you  everlasting  life. 
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Now,  as  1  close,  remember  this: 

a 

God  gave  you  a  body  that  is  sturdy  and  strong , 

He  gave  you  your  choice— to  do  right  or  wrong. 

You  can  make,  you  can  break ,  cherish  or  kill, 

Be  brutish ,  or  true,— It’s  just  as  you  will. 

God  gave  you  a  brain  to  do  your  part; 

Make  it  lead  a  nation  or  draw  a  cart. 

You  can  fill  it  with  gems,  or  stuff  it  with  slime ; 
Make  it  live  for  a  day— or  live  for  all  time. 

God  gave  you  a  soul  that  can  grow  or  shrink; 

Make  it  black  or  white  by  the  thoughts  you  think; 
-It  can  sink  to  the  level  of  the  sordid  sod; 

Or,  it  can  climb  the  mountains,  and  talk  with  God. 
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Chapter  XII 
SUMMER  REVIVALS 

After  spending  three  months  on  the  Lovington  Cir¬ 
cuit,  I  returned  to  Clarendon  to  complete  arrangements 
for  the  five  revivals  1  planned  to  hold  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  I  secured  the  help  of  Reverend  Solon  |.  Upton  of 
Memphis,  Texas,  and  Harold  G.  Scoggins. 

Brother  Upton  was  to  do  the  preaching;  Harold,  a 
ministerial  student  in  Polytechnic  College,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  was  to  lead  the  singing.  He  was  a  star  football 
player— played  center  on  the  Polytechnic  team.  Al¬ 
though  just  eighteen  years  old,  from  his  appearance 
and  mannerism,  one  would  have  thought  him  to  be 
twenty- five.  He  stood  six  feet  two,  weighed  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  and  confidence, 
especially  concerning  the  Lord's  work.  Even  at  this 
early  age,  he  had  had  experience  which  tested  and 
proved  Cod’s  power;  was  thoroughly  religious  and  had 
the  salvation  of  men  at  heart. 

Our  fathers  were  brothers.  His  father,  J.  D.  Scoggins, 
spent  eleven  years  as  missionary  in  Old  Mexico.  My 
father,  ].  C.  Scoggins,  not  a  minister,  but  a  pioneer  lay¬ 
man,  did  much  in  establishing  and  supporting  Method¬ 
ism  in  the  West. 

Harold  met  me  at  Clarendon  and  we  made  ready  for 
the  journey.  Mrs.  Scoggins’  school  would  be  out  in  two 
weeks.  She  and  Brother  Upton  were  to  come  at  that 
time. 

In  Acts  the  sixteenth  chapter,  we  read  where  Paul 
and  Silas  came  down  to  Troas,  and  while  there  a  vision 
came  to  Paul  in  the  night:  “There  stood  a  man  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into  Mace¬ 
donia  and  help  us.”  I  wonder  if  this  call  to  Paul  and 
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Silas  for  Help  was  any  more  emphatic  than  the  call 
that  came  to  Harold  and  me  to  help  the  people  across 
the  border  of  Mexico.  Paul  and  Silas  went  by  ship 
from  Troas  to  Philippi;  we  were  going  in  a  baggy 
across  the  brakes  of  Mulberry  and  Red  River,  out  on 
the  great  plains  by  Lubbock  into  Mexico,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 

On  the  second  day  out,  I  related  an  experience  that 
came  to  me  when  1  was  a  child.  This  is  the  experience: 
Father  and  I  left  home  early  one  morning,  before  day¬ 
light,  with  wagon  and  team,  to  go  some  fifteen  miles 
over  on  Red  River  to  the  mouth  of  Campbell  Creek  for 
a  load  of  wood.  In  our  rush  to  get  off,  we  forgot  the 
water  jug.  We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  creek  about 
ten  o’clock  and  began  chopping  wood.  It  was  one  of 
those  hot,  hot,  spring  days.  The  sun  was  coming  down 
with  blistering  heat;  in  the  canyon  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  breath  of  air.  Occasionally,  a  shapperell  could  be 
seen  with  ruffled  feathers,  wings  drooped,  changing 
from  bush  to  bush,  seeking  a  better  shade;  or  a  green 
lizard  or  a  rusty  mountain  scorpion  changing  rocks. 
Sometimes  the  sudden  buzz  of  a  locust  made  one  think 
he  was  treading  on  a  rattler. 

When  twelve  o’clock  came,  we  stopped  loading  the 
wagon  to  eat  lunch.  We  were  more  thirsty  than  hungry 
—I  told  father  I  just  had  to  have  some  water.  We  began 
searching  the  creek;  heelflies  were  chasing  the  cattle, 
every  water  hole  was  stirred  black  and  there  were  no 
seeps  to  be  found.  Returning  to  the  wagon,  I  was  too 
thirsty  to  eat.  I  was  sick.  Father  finished  loading  the 
wagon  and  about  two  we  started  toward  home,  know¬ 
ing  it  would  take  11s  until  after  night  to  get  there.  I 
found  a  place  on  the  load  of  wood  between  two  lug 
logs  where  I  would  not  roll  off;  I  stretched  out— I 
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thought  1  would  die. 

The  road  leading  out  from  the  river  followed  a  divide 
between  two  creeks.  After  going  a  few  miles  father 
said,  “Arthur,  I  think  the  team  will  follow  the  road, 
you  keep  your  eye  on  them.  I  can  see  cattle  under  the 
trees  on  the  creek  to  our  right.  If  1  follow  the  creek  for 
a  way  1  may  find  water."  He  left  the  wagon  and  walked 
up  the  creek  probably  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  found  no 
water.  He  came  back,  got  on  the  wagon  and  drove  until 
about  four  o’clock.  The  sun  was  still  burning  hot.  A  few 
thunderheads  had  been  floating  around.  Father  said, 
“Arthur,  1  believe  it  has  been  sprinkling  rain,  it  looks 
like  it  here  in  the  road.”  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
farther,  he  said,  “There  has  been  rain;  water  has  been 
running  in  the  road.  If  we  go  down  that  arroyo,  we 
might  find  water.”  We  got  ofl  the  wagon,  tied  up  the 
lines,  dropped  the  traces,  went  about  seventy-five  yards, 
jumped  off  a  little  bank  into  the  arroyo  which  had  prac¬ 
tically  a  rock  bottom.  Water  had  been  running  across 
the  bottom  and  had  filled  a  number  of  holes  in  the  rocks 
with  pure  clear  water;  each  hole  would  hold  about  a 
gallon.  We  got  down  on  our  hands  and  knees  and  drank. 
Father  drank,  rested  a  few  seconds,  took  another  drink, 
looked  at  me,  smiled  and  said,  “It’s  just  like  God.”  Then 
he  said,  “That  is  what  Brother  Adams  would  say.” 
Brother  Adams  was  the  Methodist  preacher.  He  fre¬ 
quently  would  say,  “It’s  just  like  God!  Hallelujah! 
Amen!”  I  said,  “Harold,  I  believe  God  sent  the  rain  in 
that  particular  place  that  afternoon  so  father  and  I 
could  have  water  to  drink.  All  the  surrounding  country 
remained  dry  and  parched.  I  believe  it  was  an  answer  to 
prayer.  Doubtless  as  father  walked  up  that  old  dry 
creek  that  afternoon,  he  prayed,  saying,  “Father,  my 
child  is  sick  with  thirst,  give  us  water.” 
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I  finished  telling  Harold  this  experience  just  as  we 
reached  Red  River.  Looking  across  the  river,  we  could 
see  it  was  raining  along  the  edge  of  the  caprock.  We 
could  not  reach  our  destination  short  of  six  days,  and 
this  was  only  the  second  day.  Up  to  this  time,  it  had 
not  dawned  on  me  that  we  might  have  rain  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip.  Our  buggy  top  was  old  and  worn;  it  would 
not  turn  water.  1  said,  “Harold,  we  may  get  wet/’  Har¬ 
old  said,  “You  will  get  soaked,  I  am  all  right,  I  have  a 
raincoat.” 

We  crossed  the  river  and  began  climbing  the  caprock. 
The  road  we  were  traveling  was  through  a  sparsely 
settled  country  and  seldom  used;  houses  were  miles  and 
miles  apart.  Going  up  the  caprock,  there  were  places 
where  if  one  were  to  miss  the  road  a  few  feet  the  buggy 
would  fall  and  roll  for  hundreds  of  feet.  When  we  were 
about  the  steepest  climb,  I  said,  “Harold,  Graybuck 
may  balk;  you  get  out  and  be  ready  to  catch  a  wheel.” 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  I  said,  “Here  is  a  slicker  in 
the  road,  pick  it  up  and  bring  it  along,  I  might  need  it.” 
Harold  picked  up  the  slicker,  came  trudging  along  be¬ 
hind  the  buggy  until  we  reached  the  top.  Just  then  big 
spats  of  rain  began  to  fall.  Harold  reached  for  his  rain¬ 
coat.  He  tossed  the  slicker  to  me.  I  said,  “That’s  luck.” 
Harold  said,  “It’s  just  like  God.” 

We  spent  the  night  in  the  home  of  Joe  Pool.  The  next 
morning  we  continued  our  journey,  following  a  road 
leading  in  a  southwest  course  across  the  plains  in  the 
direction  of  Lubbock.  John  Luttrick  lived  on  a  small 
ranch  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Hale  Center.  We  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  Luttrick’s  by  noon,  eat  dinner  and  feed 
our  team. 

On  the  plains  there  are  mornings,  due  to  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  sun’s  rays,  when  objects  can  be  seen  in  the 
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distance  which  are  not  visible  any  other  time  during  the 
day.  It  was  one  of  those  mornings.  The  mirage  played 
in  the  distance.  We  could  see  imaginary  lakes  of  water. 
At  times  it  seemed  that  our  road  would  lead  directly 
across  one  of  them.  As  we  continued  to  drive,  the  lake 
would  move  on  and  finally  vanish.  The  elevation  of  the 
earth’s  surface  was  higher  between  us  and  the  town  of 
Plainview,  which  was  fifteen  miles  to  our  right,  but  on 
this  particular  morning  we  could  see  the  town.  The 
sun’s  rays  seemed  to  lift  the  houses  above  the  horizon. 
They  appeared  to  be  on  stilts  and  surrounded  by  water. 

The  mirage  deceived  us.  At  one  time  we  could  see  the 
Luttriek  home,  the  house  and  the  trees.  We  thought  it 
was  just  a  few  miles  farther.  1  tapped  Graybuck  and 
Selam  and  said,  “Step  out.”  Twelve  o’clock  came  and 
we  had  not  reached  Luttrick’s;  could  not  even  see  the 
house.  We  were  hungry;  our  team  was  tired  and  hun¬ 
gry.  I  said,  ‘“Harold,  we  have  some  of  the  lunch  mother 
fixed  for  us  when  we  left  Clarendon;  if  we  had  feed  for 
our  team  we  would  not  try  to  make  it  to  Luttrick’s.” 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  we  saw  an  object  in  the 
road.  When  we  reached  it,  we  found  a  five-bushel  oat 
sack  filled  with  bright  maize  heads.  Evidently  it  had 
fallen  off  some  freighter’s  wagon.  I  said,  “Harold,  here 
is  our  feed.”  Harold  said,  “It’s  just  like  God.”  We 
stopped,  fed  our  team  and  ate  our  lunch. 

Some  who  read  this  may  say,  finding  the  feed  on  a 
lonely  road  for  a  hungry  team,  and  the  slicker  just 
before  it  began  to  rain  was  by  chance.  But  I  say  God 
was  providing.  We  know  he  fed  and  cared  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  as  they  journeyed  through  the  wilderness 
toward  the  Promised  Land.  Then  why  doubt  his  care 
for  Harold  and  Arthur  Scoggins  on  this  missionary 
journey?  This  act  of  Divine  Providence  strengthened 
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our  faith  and  we  were  better  prepared  for  the  task  that 
lay  before  us. 

Oil  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Broncho  pOstoffice  and 
store,  vve  crossed  the  state  line  into  Mexico.  Driving  a 
few  miles  west,  we  came  to  the  home  of  Brother  Walker 
where  we  spent  the  night,  We  were  now  on  the  Loving- 
ton  Circuit.  By  Friday  night  we  had  announced  our 
revivals  and  preached  in  every  community  on  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  Saturday  night  we  held  the  first  service  bn  our 
series  in  a  community  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Lov- 
ington.  Brother  Upton  used  as  a  text  Isaiah,  fifty-second 
chapter,  the  first  verse:  “Awake,  awake;  put  on  thy 
strength,  O  Zion;  put  on  thy  beautiful  garments.” 

For  five  weeks  our  party  of  four  went  from  one  com¬ 
munity  to  another;  Brother  Upton,  Mrs.  Scoggins,  and 
I  riding  in  a  buggy  and  Harold  riding  horseback.  We 
took  with  us  gasoline  torch  lights,  song  books,  and  other 
equipment,  for  in  most  instances  the  services  were  held 
under  an  arbor  built  by  the  side  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Usually  we  were  entertained  in  homes  of  the  people,  or 
a  house  was  equipped  so  we  could  eat  our  breakfast 
and  sleep  “at  home.”  This  country  had  been  settled  by 
people  from  other  states,  pushing  west,  taking  up  land 
for  a  home,  and  among  them,  often,  were  found  people 
of  culture.  In  some  instances,  this  was  the  first  time  a 
revival  had  been  held  in  the  community-.  We  went  into 
most  every  home,  finding  the  unsaved,  inviting  them  to 
church  and  seeking  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Every¬ 
where  there  was  an  open  door.  People  drove  for  miles, 
often  in  buggies  or  on  horseback  to  attend  the  services. 
God  honored  our  efforts;  strong  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  converted.  His  power  was  manifested  in  a 
marvelous  way. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  last  Sunday  of  the  summer 
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campaign.  A  large  crowd  gathered  at  the  schoolhouse 
where  we  were  holding  the  revival.  At  the  close  of  the 
morning  service,  a  number  were  converted  and  united 
with  the  church.  During  the  noon  hour,  several  came 
to  me  asking  that  w7e  continue  another  week.  1  told 
them  the  evangelist  had  to  leave  that  evening  and  I 
must  go  on  to  other  work,  but  we  still  had  one  more 
service;  to  work  and  pray  for  that  service. 

The  afternoon  service  began  at  two  o’clock.  The 
house  was  filled  to  overflowing.  People  were  standing 
around  the  walls  and  in  the  aisles.  When  the  call  was 
made,  the  altar  was  quickly  filled.  Christians  began 
working  with  those  kneeling  at  the  altar;  others  w'orked 
their  way  through  the  crowded  aisles  to  unsaved  loved 
ones  and  friends.  Again  and  again,  some  Christian 
would  come  saying,  “Here  is  one  w;ho  has  surrendered 
to  Christ.”  Others  were  unable  to  get  through  the 
crowd  and  would  kneel  where  thev  were.  The  entire 
house  became  air  altar  place.  Souls  w'ere  being  saved, 
prayers  offered,  praises  to  Cod;  all  blended  together 
and  rose  a  swreet  sacrifice  to  the  throne  of  Cod.  On  and 
on  it  continued  through  the  afternoon. 

Late  in  the  day,  a  dark,  frightening  cloud  appeared  on 
the  western  horizon;  but  no  one  seemed  in  a  hurry  to 
leave.  It  was  one  of  those  terrible  dust  storms,  thal 
usually  precede  a  lain  at  the  breaking  of  a  drouth. 
Reverend  Cunningham,  the  Presbyterian  minister  in 
that  area,  was  cooperating  with  us  in  the  day’s  service. 
He  w7as  at  one  side  of  the  building,  receiving  those  who 
wished  to  unite  with  the  Presbyterian  Church;  while  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  other  side,  I  was  receiving  those 
who  wanted  to  unite  with  the  Methodist  Church.  Some 
wanted  to  be  immersed.  We  announced  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  would  be  concluded  at  a  farmhouse,  two  miles  awrav. 
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Here  was  a  large  earthen  tank,  supplied  by.  water  from 
a  windmill,  as  was  common  in  that  area. 

fust  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the  approaching  storm, 
we  left  this  place  where  God’s  spirit  and  power  had 
been  so  marvelously  poured  out  upon  us  and  went  to 
the  farmhouse.  After  the  storm  had  passed  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  was  upon  us,  between  showers  of 
rain,  with  aid  from  the  car  lights,  we  baptized  them. 

T1  le  roads  were  too  muddy  to  travel  after  nightfall 
and  as  there  were  too  many  to  sleep,  the  night  was 
spent  in  singing,  visiting  and  talking  of  God’s  blessings. 


Chapter  XI 11 

A  VISION  MATERIALIZES 

A  significant  fact  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
our  country  is  that  as  civilization  moved  westward, 
along  with,  or  following  close  behind  the  woodsman, 
the  hunter,  the  trailherder,  or  the  ranchman,  was  some 
pioneering  soul,  a  representative  of  the  Christian  faith, 
who  sought  to  establish  his  faith  along  the  lines  of  his 
particular  creed  or  belief. 

So  it  was  when  the  great  rolling  plains  of  Texas  was 
still  the  far-flung  West;  before  law  and  order  had  been 
established;  when  each  man  made  his  own  rule  of  con¬ 
duct  and  might  was  right.  Where  herds  of  cattle  grazed 
the  boundless  prairies  upon  which  some  men  were  to 
rise  to  easy  wealth,  and  others  go  down  in  dismal  de¬ 
feat.  it  was  a  world  all  its  own;  an  empire  of  free  grass, 
a  land  of  sunshine,  health  and  opportunity.  No  wonder 
that  men  of  adventure,  men  of  finance,  men  seeking 
homes,  men  desiring  to  make  a  fortune  without  toil  or 
labor,  along  with  those  fleeing  from  justice,  were  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  great  Northwest. 

It  was  into  a  world  like  this  there  stepped,  one  day 
in  May,  1S78,  a  young  Methodist  minister.  He  had  long 
been  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Texas  fron¬ 
tier.  There  had  been  bom  within  his  heart  a  great  desire 
to  go  west  and  acclaim  this  vast  domain  for  God  and 
Methodism.  He  envisioned  the  building  of  churches 
where  people  would  flock  to  hear  the  gospel,  and  a 
great  seat  of  learning  in  an  environment  of  Temper¬ 
ance. 

Prior  to  this  time,  Lewis  Henry  Carhart,  for  that  was 
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the  name  of  the  young  minister,  had  been  sent  by  the 
Northern  Methodist  Church  to  preside  over  the  Deni¬ 
son  District  in  Texas  and  in  charge  of  the  Sherman 
pastorate.  Carhart  was  a  graduate  of  the  theological 
department  of  Northwestern  University  and  of  Garrett 
Bible  Institution.  He  has  been  described  as  “personally 
endowed  with  every  attribute  conducive  to  success  in  a 
minister;  possessing  good  looks,  charm  of  manner,  a 
spontaneous  affection  for  people  and  an  inward  fire  of 
conviction  which  reduced  to  naught  any  will  or  opinion 
opposed  to  his  own.  He  also  had  a  genius  for  leader¬ 
ship.”  (From  Between  Sun  and  Sod ”  by  Lewis.) 

While  serving  as  pastor  at  Sherman  he  undertook  to 
promote  the  building  of  the  first  brick  church  in  the 
town.  In  the  early  days  financing  the  building  of  a 
church  was  difficult.  Carhart  and  his  membership  used 
various  methods  to  raise  money.  The  initial  fund  was 
raised  by  bazaars,  suppers,  plays,  etc.  Someone  sug¬ 
gested  investing  this  money  in  land  certificates  to  be 
sold  to  prospective  settlers  at  a  profit.  This  scheme  not 
only  aided  in  financing  the  building  of  the  church  but 
also,  eventually,  provided  a  way  and  the  means  for  Car¬ 
hart  to  carry  out  his  great  desire. 

At  the  time  this  venture  in  buying  land  script  took 
place,  Alfred  Sulley,  a  wealthy  eastern  financier  and  a 
brother  of  Carhart’s  wife,  was  employed  by  the  banking 
firm  of  Austin  and  Corbett  as  official  adviser  to  their 
customers.  When  he  learned  of  the  benefit  Carhart  had 
received  from  sale  of  script,  he  immediately  became 
interested  and  wrote  Carhart.  Pie  was  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  stock  and  bonds  and  at  this  time  held  a  large 
block  of  Panhandle  land  paper.  He  knew  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  East  were  becoming  interested  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  great  Northwest  and  he  also  knew  many 
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of  Carhart  s  acquaintances  in  the  North  shared  his  en¬ 
thusiasm.  lie  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  partner¬ 
ship;  Sully  furnishing  the  financial  backing  and  influ¬ 
ence,  Carhart  acting  as  local  promoter  to  establish  a 
colony  somewhere  in  the  West.  Carhart  had  previously 
gone  up  north,  on  a  tour  for  the  Immigration  board  of 
Austin,  to  lecture  on  the  advantages  to  be  found  in 


and  his  experience  would  give  him  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  region.  Carhart  became  vitally  interested.  A 
door  had  opened— he  decided  to  enter. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  decision  to  establish 
a  colony  was  the  beginning  as  Carhart  saw  it,  a  means 
to  an  end,  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  church  and  hu¬ 
manity  in  a  larger  sphere.  He  saw  a  vast  country  open 
to  colonization,  a  land  abounding  in  sunshine,  rich  in 
promise  and  ready  for  development,  where  one  could 
secure  a  home  for  a  small  sum.  As  promoter  he  would 
have  opportunity  to  select  the  type  ol  settlers  who 
would  make  the  best  citizens.  He  knew  manv  of  his 
northern  acquaintances  shared  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  country,  believed  they  would  be  interested  and 
with  whom  he  would  like  to  share  the  comforts  of  this 
good  land.  With  their  help  he  would  establish  churches, 
schools  and  temperance;  “and  through  those  mighty 
mediums,  he  would  lead  a  heathen  land  to  his  north¬ 
ern  Methodist  God’’  (Between  Sun  and  Sod  by  Lewis). 
Such  was  his  vision  and  it  was  certainly  one  to  chal¬ 
lenge  a  man  of  abounding  energies  and  ambitions. 

On  his  first  trip  to  the  West  he  was  accompanied  by 
another  minister,  W.  A.  Allen,  the  husband  of  one  of 
his  sisters,  who  had  been  induced  to  join  Carhart  in 
establishing  the  colony.  When  they  reached  Mobeetie, 
they  heard  of  a  section  of  land  lying  just  below  the 
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caprock  with  fine  water  and  fertile  soil.  They  went  in 
that  direction  until  they  reached  Salt  Fork.  This  was  in 
May  1878.  A  flat  lying  near  the  junction  of  Carrol  Creek 
and  Salt  Fork  was  selected  as  site  for  the  settlement. 
When  they  reported  their  findings  to  their  Conference, 
the  Conference  immediately  transferred  them  to  this 
section  of  the  West.  Carhart  was  to  organize  and  settle 
the  colony  and  Allen  was  to  be  principal  of  the  seat  of 
learning  they  hoped  to  establish. 

On  October  1,  1878,  Carhart,  accompanied  by  several 
families  who  had  known  him  in  Iowa,  “set  up  his  'Chris¬ 
tian  Colony’  and  named  it  Clarendon  in  honor  of  his 
wife”  (Between  Sun  and  Sod  by  Lewis). 

The  first  house  to  be  built  was  a  frame  one-room  to 
be  used  as  a  church  and  school.  Then  an  adobe  build¬ 
ing  for  Carhart,  his  wife  and  two  children  and  a  hotel 
of  native  rock  to  care  for  those  they  felt  sure  would  be 
coming  their  way.  Soon  other  homes  were  built,  some 
of  native  rock,  but  most  of  them  were  adobe  blocks  or 
saplings  and  blocks  of  sod,  for  lumber  had  to  be  hauled 
from  Dodge  City  and  was  prohibitive  in  price.  Numbers 
of  dugouts  were  built  up  and  down  Carrol  Creek. 

Some  of  those  who  came  into  the  colony  soon  after 
its  establishment  were:  Stanhope  McClelland,  a  state 
surveyor;  Major  Vanhorn,  who  opened  a  small  branch 
supply  store;  Ed  Corbett,  the  bootmaker;  Professor 
Combs,  a  retired  schoolteacher;  Tom  Morrison,  who 
operated  the  Baby  Doll  Ranch;  J.  II.  Parks,  also  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  Jim  Burdick,  the  blacksmith.  Ed  Carhart,  a 
cousin  of  the  minister,  came  to  the  colony  in  1880,  as 
publisher  of  the  “Clarendon  News,”  a  local  newspaper, 
established  by  Lewis  Carhart  a  year  before.  Later 
Seman  Taber  came,  who  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  fruits  and  vegetables  could  lie  grown  to  an  advan- 
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tage  here.  The  Taber  home  was  a  three-room  dugout 
built  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  just  a  few  steps  from  Carrol 
Creek,  and  quite  commodious  for  the  day.  The  roof  was 
on  a  level  with  the  hill  behind  it,  and  the  walls  were  of 
sod.  This  building,  with  repair,  remained  intact  long 
after  other  buildings  had  been  moved  away.  Clarendon 
became  the  home  also  of  buffalo  hunters,  traildrivers 
and  others. 

In  1880,  Carhart  was  transferred  back  to  Dallas.  Real¬ 
izing  the  need  of  a  resident  manager,  he  wrote  north  to 
a  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Ilorton  White,  laid  the  sit¬ 
uation  before  him  and  urged  him  to  come  and  take  over 
the  management  of  the  colony.  Mr.  White  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer  in  Iowa,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
health.  After  some  months,  he  decided  to  accept  the 
olfer.  Again  when  the  need  for  a  doctor  became  urgent, 
Carhart  persuaded  Dr.  Jerome  Daniel  Stocking  to  come 
from  East  Texas  and  join  the  colony.  In  selecting  these 
two  men  lie  ran  true  to  his  standard  of  qualifications. 
They  were  both  well  equipped  for  their  profession,  men 
of  high  integrity  and  spiritual  strength  and  devout 
Methodists. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  influence  of  these  two 
men  was  a  dominant  force  in  setting  the  pattern  and 
shaping  the  destiny  of  this  portion  of  the  West.  Judge 
White  is  spoken  of  as  the  “Father  of  Donley  County,” 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Stocking  in  his  kind 
gentle  manner  went  about  lessening  the  pain  and  grief 
of  many,  who  learned  to  rely  upon  him  for  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical  assistance.  Other  families  of  influence 
in  the  early  days  were  the  Murdocks,  Brewers,  Rosen- 
fields  and  Kimballs. 

The  deeds  to  all  property  in  the  colony  of  Clarendon 
contained  a  provision  prohibiting  liquor  on  the  prem- 
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iscs.  Later,  this  was  tested  by  some  designing  person 
wishing  to  put  up  a  saloon  and  found  it  could  not  be 
enforced.  Once  when  Carhart  returned  after  being 
away  for  a  while,  he  found  a  saloon  had  been  opened 
and  liquor  was  being  sold.  Shortly  afterward  Donley 
County  was  organized,  whereupon  Carhart  called  an 
election  and  through  his  influence  voted  whiskey  out  of 
the  town;  and  the  building  which  had  been  erected  for 
a  saloon  was  transformed  into  the  house  of  Clarendon’s 
first  established  church. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Clarendon  News  published  at 
Old  Clarendon  August  2,  1879,  was  typical  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  paper  during  all  those  earlier  days.  Three 
words  —  Christianity,  Education,  and  Temperance  — 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  as  a  heading  for  the  issue,  and 
among  the  local  items  one  read,  "No  whiskey  forever  at 
Clarendon.”  It’s  no  small  wonder  that  the  little  colony 
was  sarcastically  called  "Saints’  Roost”  by  the  cold  mili¬ 
tary  of  Mobeetie  or  the  disrespectful  and  lawless  Tas- 
cosa,  a  town  known  for  hard  drinking,  bad  women  and 
straight-shooting  cowboys.  But  so  firmly  were  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  Christian  colony  implanted  within  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  that  it  was  the  mo¬ 
tivating  force  promoting  those  enterprises  which  ulti¬ 
mately  made  Clarendon  the  "Cultural  Center  of  the 
Great  Northwest.”  The  first  school  building  in  the  entire 
Panhandle  was  at  Old  Clarendon.  It  was  constructed  of 
lumber  hauled  from  Wichita  Falls,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  and  was  called  Allentown  Academy 
after  its  founder,  W.  A.  Allen.  There  is  evidence  that  a 
school  was  really  carried  on.  Mention  is  made  in  some 
of  the  chronicles  of  "Allentown  Academy”  and  in  the 
local  items  of  the  newspaper  published  by  Carhart 
mention  is  made  of  a  “Mr.  Babcock,  a  stock  grower,  is 
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coming  to  educate  his  children/5 

The  era  of  education  had  not  come  to  the  West;  the 
great  seat  of  learning  the  two  ministers  had  so  clearly 
envisioned  and  had  gone  forth  to  make  a  reality  failed 
to  materialize.  But  the  seed  was  sown. 

These  men  were  ahead  of  their  time  in  the  matter  of 
education,  but  who  can  say  their  desire  was  not  Cod- 
given,  for  in  due  time  there  was  built  a  great  seat  of 
learning  in  the  town  bearing  the  name  “Clarendon.” 

And  as  God  said  to  David  of  old  who  had  gathered 
the  stones  for,  but  was  not  permitted  to  build,  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  “It  was  good  that  thou  had  it  in  thine  heart  to  build 
a  temple,*'  so  with  these  men— it  was  good  they  desired 
to  do  this  and  they  planted  the  seed  of  church,  school 
and  temperance  which  bore  fruit  in  later  years. 

Nine  years  after  the  settlement  of  Old  Clarendon,  the 
first  railroad  reached  the  Panhandle.  It  missed  the  col¬ 
ony  and  established  a  New  Clarendon  live  miles  south 
of  the  river,  near  a  small  lake  on  land  purchased  by  the 
colony  from  J.  C.  Phillips.  It  became  a  division  point 
for  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railroad.  Four  hundred 
lots  were  set  aside  for  personal  use  of  those  who  desired 
to  move  from  the  old  location  to  the  new.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  new  town,  the  coming  of  the  rail¬ 
road  shops,  and  without  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
original  promoters,  saloons  were  soon  opened  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  building  of  Clarendon  College. 

It  was  set  forth  by  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  that  it  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  policies  of  the  Conference  to  build  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  any  city  where  saloons 
were  permitted  to  operate.  The  Conference  was  assured 
by  representatives  from  Clarendon  that  the  saloons 
would  be  closed.  Reverend  J.  R.  Henson  w  as  pastor  of 
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the  Methodist  Church  in  Clarendon  at  this  time.  Under 
his  leadership  a  militant  campaign  was  inaugurated  and 
promoted  until  Clarendon  became  dry  territory  and 
has  remained  so  until  this  day. 

When  the  Allentown  Academy  was  promoted  the 
population  of  Donley  County  was  160.  Some  eighteen 
years  later,  the  population  had  increased  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six.  There  was  not  an 
institution  of  higher  education  nearer  than  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  miles.  Many  of 
the  earlier  settlers  who  had  changed  the  West  from  roll¬ 
ing  plains  where  only  cattle  roamed,  to  a  prosperous 
farming  and  stock-raising  region,  were  men  of  culture 
and  refinement.  They  wanted,  their  children  to  have  the 
advantage  of  advanced  education,  but  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  sending  them  so  far  away  from  home.  They 
wanted  a  college,  a  Christian  college,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  church. 

The  idea  of  building  a  college  to  meet  this  need  was 
put  forward  and  met  hearty  response  at  Clarendon  and 
near-by  towns.  Men  of  vision  were  inspired  with  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  the  Panhandle  countries 
—they  felt  that  an  institution  of  higher  learning  would 
be  an  asset  to  the  West.  Plans  were  made  to  promote 
the  enterprise,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  which  had  taken  over  most  of  the 
territory  of  the  great  Northwest  and  had  resident  pas¬ 
tors  in  nearly  every  town. 

When  the  District  Conference  met  in  Memphis, 
Texas,  1897,  the  question  of  a  church  school  came  up. 
The  towns  of  Clarendon  and  Goodnight  with  others 
made  application  for  the  school.  The  District  Confer¬ 
ence  petitioned  the  Annual  Conference  meeting  in 
Brownwood.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 
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Education  lor  investigation  and  to  report  al  the  next 
meeting.  The  paper  from  Clarendon  carried  with  it  an 
offer  of  lour  acres  of  land  and  a  promise  to  erect  a  two- 
story  brick  building,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  as  an  inducement  to  locate  the  school  there.  The 
Board  of  Education  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the 
oiler  made  by  Clarendon  and  referred  it  to  the  Annual 
Conference. 

At  the  Annual  Conference,  enthusiastic  citizens  pre¬ 
sented  Clarendon  as  a  model  college  town  of  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  mild,  dry  climate  situated  undo 
the  eaprock,  with  a  wonderful  supply  of  water,  splendid 
mail  and  transportation  facilities,  and  a  town  with 
strong  church  influence.. The  resolution  was  accepted 
bv  the  Conference  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

When  news  came  of  the  action  of  the  Conference, 
the  citizens  of  Clarendon  were  jubilant  and  one  and  all 
set  to  work  to  make  good  the  promise.  By  1899,  a  three- 
story  brick  building,  instead  of  two  as  was  set  up  in  the 
petition,  was  nearing  completion,  on  a  beautiful  ten- 
acre  campus  in  the  west  part  of  Clarendon. 

For  a  while  this  three-story  building  was  the  only  one 
owned  by  the  school  and  was  used  for  administration,  a 
home  for  the  president,  young  lady  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  By  1905  two  frame  dormitories  had  been  con 
structed— the  boys’  a  two-story  and  the  gills’  a  three- 
story  building  with  modern  conveniences. 

The  advantage  of  a  college  education  tor  their  chil¬ 
dren  attracted  many  of  the  finest  families  of  the  West 
and  people  not  only  from  neighboring  counties  but  also 
from  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  moved  here.  The  col¬ 
lege  grew  faster  than  the  most  hopeful  promoters  had 
anticipated— the  first  building  became  inadequate.  A 
campaign  was  launched  to  raise  $100,000  to  build  and 
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equip  a  new  administration  building.  Citizens  of  Clar¬ 
endon  gave  $50,000  while  $50,000  was  raised  by  the 
other  patronizing  districts. 

A  big  celebration  was  planned  for  the  cornerstone 
laying  ceremony  on  May  5,  1908.  Outstanding  men  had 
been  asked  to  speak.  Many  visitors  came,  some  from  the 
far  North,  to  celebrate  the  progress  made  by  Christian 
education  in  the  West;  others  from  the  warm  sunny 
East,  as  well  as  neighboring  districts.  Tables  had  been 
set  up  on  the  campus,  and  the  Clarendon  people  had 
prepared  a  great  spread.  Lacy  hats  and  bright-colored 
dresses  were  in  evidence.  The  day  dawned  balmy  and 
beautiful— it  was  one  of  those  days  peculiar  to  the  Pan¬ 
handle  of  Texas,  when  all  nature  seems  to  be  gloriously 
happy.  But  by  mid-morning  a  dark  cloud  appeared  in 
the  north;  a  full-blown  norther  of  terrific  force  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  unusual  amount  of  sand  howled  and 
moaned  all  day  long.  Spring  togs  were  quickly  changed 
for  heavier  overcoats. 

As  need  arose,  other  buildings  were  erected  includ¬ 
ing  well  equipped  brick  dormitories  for  both  girls  and 
boys,  each  with  a  capacity  to  accommodate  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  students.  At  the  time  Clarendon  College 
ceased  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  church,  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  was  estimated  at 
six,  hundred  fifty-four  thousand,  seven  hundred  forty- 
nine  dollars. 

:  It  was  during  the  administration  of  Reverend  G.  S. 
Hardy  as  President,  1903-1906,  that  the  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  students  became  a  reality.  Brother  Hardy  had 
been  Presiding  Elder  over  much  of  the  northwest  and 
as  such  had  opportunity  to  know  the  people  of  that 
area.  Like  the  promoters  of  the  original  colony  of  old 
Clarendon,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Clarendon  fain- 
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ilies  of  high  moral  standing  and  Christian  culture. 

The  most  remarkable  period  of  the  school  began 
with  the  installation  of  Dr.  G.  S.  Slover.  For  twenty 
years  he  gave  himself  unstintedly  to  guiding  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  directing  the  finances  of  the  school.  Clarendon 
College  became  the  first  so-called  Standard  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  State.  It  was  recognized  in  1927  by  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  College  Association  of  Texas,  for 
exchange  purposes,  as  a  full  four  year  accredited  school 
and  plans  were  well  under  way  to  make  it  a  permanent 
Senior  institution.  The  work  ol  revising  and  enriching 
the  curriculum  was  under  the  efficient  direction  of 
S.  H.  Condron,  who  was  dean  of  the  school  for  a 
number  of  years. 

After  August  15,  1927,  Clarendoir  College  as  a  church 
school  no  longer  existed.  The  town  of  Clarendon 
voted  bonds  to  buy  the  property  and  it  exists  today  as 
a  Municipal  Junior  College.  Throughout  its  existence 
as  a  church  school,  never  did  the  administration  fail 
to  place  the  establishment  of  Christian  character  as  its 
highest  aim.  No  section  of  the  Panhandle  country 
started  with  higher  ideals  and  so  earnestly  did  Clar¬ 
endon  seek  to  perpetuate  these  ideals  in  the  lives  of 
the  youth  who  came  for  guidance,  that  its  influence 
has  been  felt  over  all  the  great  northwest  and  lives 
today  in  the  lives  of  its  students  and  their  posterity. 

“The  achievements  of  the  College  during  its  quarter 
of  a  century  are  all  that  could  be  expected  of  its  found¬ 
ers.  Its  graduates  number  about  a  thousand,  while  some 
eight  thousand  students  have  enrolled  in  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Today  its  graduates  may  be  found  in  every  field 
of  activity;  business  world,  lawyers,  teachers,  stockmen, 
farmers,  ministers,  missionaries  in  the  various  foreign 
fields  and  stalwart  citizens  performing  the  duties  de- 
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mantled  of  them.  The  past  lias  been  illustrious."  (From 
the  Clarendon  College  Catalogue,  1926-1927.) 

All  records  of  the  school  were  sent  to  McMurry  Col¬ 
lege,  Abilene,  Texas.  Not  only  so,  but  as  the  years 
have  gone  by  our  hearts  have  turned  there  also;  her 
walls  have  become  sacred  to  us.  McMurry  stands 
today,  a  continuation  of  Christian  Education  as  first 
begun,  in  the  West,  at  Clarendon,  and  we  hail  her, 
“our  own  beloved”;  a  fully  accredited,  senior,  coeduca¬ 
tional  college,  whose  buildings,  equipment  and  endow¬ 
ment  is  valued  at  four  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

0 

Clarendon  Circuit  Organized 


in  the  fall  of  1913,  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference 
met  at  Vernon.  At  that  time  a  Clarendon  Circuit  was 
organized.  Because  1  had  been  reared  in  and  around 
Clarendon,  and  had  some  experience  as  pastor,  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Elder  thought  I  should  be  appointed  to  this 
work. 

This  circuit  embraced  the  country  north  where  the 
first  town  of  Clarendon  was  established.  Most  of  the 
people  who  settled  the  colony  moved  to  the  new  loca¬ 
tion,  however,  farmers  from  other  sections  came  in, 
bought  land,  and  opened  up  farms.  Adjoining  the  old 
townsite,  thirteen  hundred  acres  was  purchased  by  J.  j. 
Goldston,  who  had  moved  from  the  blackland  belt  of 
McClelland  County.  He  put  this  into  cultivation  and 
built  a  number  of  rent  houses.  By  1913,  this  had  be¬ 
come  a  prosperous  farming  section,  and  was  known  as 
the  Goldston  Community. 

My  work  on  this  circuit  carried  with  it  more  than 
the  usual  significance.  During  the  first  year,  we  organ¬ 
ized  the  Goldston  Chapel  Church,  which  continued  for 
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thirty  years.  As  I  would  drive  out  on  Sunday  afternoon 
to  preach  in  that  community,  the  half  torn-down  stone 
buildings  of  Old  Clarendon,  where  the  gospel  was  first 
preached,  stood  like  sentinels,  and  somehow,  1  seemed 
to  feel  the  spirit  of  those  pioneers  who  braved  unknown 
perils,  dust  storms,  cold,  and  drouth  to  establish  their 
faith;  and  I  was  glad  1  could  help  carry  on  for  God  and 
Methodism. 

To  the  left  was  Carrol  Creek  winding  its  way  through 
grey  hills  and  sagebrush  to  empty  into  Salt  Fork.  Nes¬ 
tled  somewhat  under  the  hill  forming  the  banks  of  the 
creek  was  the  house  of  “Old  Man  Taber/’  It  was  lie  who 
first  demonstrated  that  fruit  and  vegetables  could  be 
grown  in  the  West.  Some  of  the  fruit  trees  were  still 
bearing.  The  house  had  been  repaired  and  was  tlu* 
only  one  of  the  original  homes  of  the  colony  still  stand¬ 
ing.  It  was  here  a  few  years  before  1  went,  driving  two 
high  stepping  bay  ponies,  Trixie  and  Dude,  to  a  red¬ 
wheeled,  rubbertired  buggy,  one  beautiful  Sunday  aft¬ 
ernoon  in  May  for  my  bride.  We  had  met  when  she 
was  teaching  school  south  of  Clarendon;  she  was  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  with  her  sister,  Mrs*.  Walter  Golds  ton. 
We  drove  to  Clarendon  College  and  there  in  the  parlor 
of  the  first  girls’  dormitory,  Reverend  C.  S.  Hardv 
spoke  the  words  uniting  us,  “Till  death  us  do  part,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Hob' 
Spirit.”  For  nearly  a  half  century,  we  have  traveled 
together  over  hill  and  vale,  through  sunshine  and  rain. 
To  this  betrothal,  I  attribute  the  larger  part  of  un¬ 
success  and  life’s  supreme  joys. 

During  the  second  year  as  pastor  on  Clarendon  Cir¬ 
cuit,  Mrs.  Adair,  owner  of  the  JA  Ranch,  who  lived  in 
England,  came  to  the  ranch  to  establish  her  residence 
in  America.  She  desired  to  have  services  once  a  month 
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at  the  headquarters  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  working 
on  the  ranch.  A  small  chapel  was  equipped,  and  her 
secretary,  Whit  Carhart,  a  nephew  of  Lewis  Carhart, 
was  instructed  to  procure  a  preacher.  When  the  names 
of  the  preachers  available  were  presented,  Carhart  said, 
‘We  had  rather  have  Arthur.” 


I  was  to  go  back  to  familiar  scenes.  It  was  six  miles 
from  where  my  father  established  his  home  when  lie 
came  west  in  1890.  It  was  the  same  bunk-house  where 
our  mothers  spread  the  beds  on  the  floor,  and  told  us 
not  to  make  noise  and  not  to  pull  off  our  clothes;  that 
we  might  have  to  run  from  the  Indians  before  morning. 
When  eighteen  years  old,  1  hired  to  the  ranch  and 
began  working  as  a  cowboy.  Now  I  was  going  back  to 
be  the  ranch  headquarters  first  pastor. 

After  finishing  our  dinner  the  first  Sundhy,  the  cook 
and  all  the  cowboys  began  making  ready  for  the  serv¬ 
ice.  Ed  Carlston,  the  cook,  who  was  a  Swede,  called  to 
Johnnie  McCracken,  an  elderly  man  who  worked 
around  the  ranch  greasing  windmills,  “Uncle  Johnnie, 
have  you  swept  and  dusted  the  chapel?”  Uncle  Johnnie 
said  he  had.  Then  Ed  said,  “Have  you  oiled  the  organ?  " 

At  2:30  the  service  began.  Mrs.  Adair  attended;  Mrs. 
Carhart  was  organist.  1  announced  the  first  song  and 
cowboys  with  boots,  spurs,  and  chaps  gathered  around 
the  organ  and  we  began  to  sing: 


“ When  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord  shall  sound ,  and 
time  shall  he  no  more , 

And  the  morning  breaks  eternal ,  bright  and  fair; 
When  the  saved  of  earth  shall  gather  over  on  the 
other  shore,  - 

And  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder,  Lit  he  there.” 


Ijcwnteni  isl// 
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INCIDENTS  IN  TIIE  LIFE  OE  A  MINISTER 


The  earlier  years  of  my  ministry  were  in  the  clays  of 
large  circuits.  At  one  time,  f  had  twelve  appointments 
and  traveled  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  on  the 
round  trip.  The  railroads  gave  the  ministers  passes,  but 
often  the  appointments  were  a  number  of  miles  away 
from  the  railroad.  Wherever  possible,  I  arranged  for  a 
horse  to  ride,  or  went  on  a  mail  hack;  but  at  one  place 
I  would  get  off  the  train  with  my  suitcase,  walk  fifteen 
miles  to  where  1  preached  Saturday  night,  on  to  an¬ 
other  appointment  on  Sunday,  and  if  there  were  no 
passing,  would  walk  back  Monday  in  time  to  catch  my 
train  and  go  home.  God  gave  me  a  strong  body  and  I 
seemed  to  suffer  no  ill  from  my  walk. 

*  r 

0  O  O  0 

I  have  just  read  an  article  on  immersions,  which  re¬ 
minds  me  of  some  of  my  experiences.  Often,  other 
denominations  like  to  joke  the  Methodist  about  being 
afraid  of  water,  but  1  have  always  thought  I  could  equal 
any  of  the  deep  water  faith,  when  it  came  to  immersion. 

In  my  early  ministry,  where  the  church  was  not  well 
established,  I  would  sometimes  find  a  Methodist  who 
wanted  to  be  immersed.  I  always  granted  them  the 
privilege  if  enough  water  could  be  found;  not  because 
I  believe  it  is  the  Biblical  way,  but  as  Methodists  we  do 
not  think  the  mode  is  essential  to  salvation. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  and  the  closing  service  of  our 
revival,  in  a  West  Texas  community.  In  preparation  for 
the  baptismal  service,  one  man  said,  “I  want  to  be  put 
clear  under.”  The  others  were  baptized  at  the  altar,  and 
received  into  the  church  that  morning. 
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Upon  inquiry,  I  was  told  there  was  a  nice  hole  of 
water  where  a  hay  meadow  drained  into  the  creek.  I 
announced  we  would  immerse  the  man  that  afternoon. 
As  usual  on  such  occasions,  everyone  came,  perhaps 
more  especially  this  time,  for  the  people  had  known 
me  a  long  time  and  they  wanted  to  see  how  a  young 
Methodist  preacher  would  perform. 

When  the  time  came,  1  walked  in  from  the  creek 
bed  where  the  water  was  shallow  and  the  bottom  sandy, 
to  where  the  water  was  the  proper  depth,  more  than 
waist  deep.  Here  the  bottom  was  very  firm.  I  stepped 
back  and  motioned  the  candidate  to  come  on.  When 
we  reached  the  place  I  had  selected,  I  raised  my  hand, 
went  through  the  ceremony,  took  one  step  back  to  get 
into  position.  My  foot  failed  to  reach  bottom.  I  went 
down,  down,  down,  until  water  was  bubbling  around 
my  head.  After  considerable  effort,  I  “shifted  the  gear 
into  reverse”  and  landed  on  firm  soil.  Remembering  the 
man’s  desire  to  be  put  clear  under,  and  not  being  sure 
how  deep  he  had  gone,  I  attempted  to  drop  him  back; 
but  he  was  not  of  the  same  mind,  and  began  striving 
to  get  on  his  feet.  I  gripped  his  hand  and  said,  “Broth¬ 
er,  step  forward  a  few  feet.”  I  repeated  the  ceremony 
and  this  time  did  a  good  job. 

A  large  clod,  weighing  several  tons,  had  broken  off 
where  the  water  from  the  meadow  poured  off  into  the 
creek,  and  had  fallen  forward  into  the  deep  hole.  I 
was  standing  on  the  edge  of  this  clod  when  I  took  one 
step  back. 

As  we  came  walking  out,  they  were  singing  the  old 
hymn,  “O  happy  day,  when  Jesus  washed  my  sins 
away,”  and  had  just  come  to  the  verse,  “Tis  done:  the 
great  transaction’s  done!”  The  timing  of  the  words  with 
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what  had  gone  before,  struck  me  with  full  force;  niy 
sense  of  humor  almost  got  the  best  of  me.  1  wondered 
how  the  people  could  keep  their  faces  straight.  1  saw 
one  little  girl,  Mabel  Eichelberger,  and  a  small  bov, 
Lenode  Golston,  standing  on  the  bank  “giggling."  1  did 
not  blame  them. 

I  dismissed  the  service  and  we  started  oil  down  the 
creek  to  change  our  clothes.  I  said  to  the  candidate,  “I 
was  not  sure  your  head  had  gone  under  the  first  time, 
and  I  remembered  what  you  said."  Me  replied,  “I’m 
perfectly  satisfied,  you  put  me  under  three  times";  and 
we  had  a  good  laugh. 

OOPO 

Another  time,  near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  when  a 
big  two  hundred  pounder  wanted  to  be  immersed,  we 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  enough  water. 
It  was  a  very  dry  area;  there  were  no  holt's  of  water 
anywhere  near.  The  only  tank  large  enough  was  a  horse 
trough  . about  four  by  eight.  The  days  were  still  and 
hot.  The  windmill  turned  barely  enough  to  furnish 
water  for  the  stock.  The  owner  agreed  to  keep  the  stock 
away  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  lill  the  tank.  1 
stood  on  the  outside.  I  had  the  man  place  his  feet  at 
one  end  and  I  stretched  him  the  lull  length  of  the 
trough.  We  displaced  most  of  the  water,  .but  it  an¬ 
swered  our  purpose.  The  moss  on  his  back,  as  he  walked 
away,  indicated  we  had  struck  bottom. 

0  6  0  0 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  close  of  a  revival,  I 
immersed  a  young  woman,  who  had  yielded  to  the  call 
of  God’s  spirit.  We  had  tried  to  influence  her  husband 
to  become  a  Christian.  As  I  walked  out  from  the  bap¬ 
tismal  service,  I  noticed  the  mother  of  this  woman  talk- 
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ing  to  the  son-in-law.  He  seemed  considerably  upset. 
She  was  trying  to  calm  him.  I  thought  lie  was  under 
conviction,  and  stopped  and  talked  to  him  about  giving 
his  heart  to  God.  I  learned  from  his  brother-in-law  and 
others,  that  he  was  not  under  conviction,  but  was  fight¬ 
ing  mad  and  wanted  to  whip  me,  because  his  wife  had 
been  converted  and  joined  the  church.  They  had 
planned  a  big  dance  for  the  next  week  and  he  was 
afraid  she  would  not  go  through  with  it.  No  harm  done 
—  a  soul  saved  and  a  fool  disturbed! 

OOO 

One  afternoon,  a  couple  came  to  the  parsonage  to 
get  married.  They  were  accompanied  by  two  men  and 
a  woman.  The  difference  in  the  type  of  the  bride  and 
groom  was  striking.  He  was  a  “blocky,”  German-type 
individual,  with  rather  sober,  serious  countenance.  She 
was  the  butterfly  type  to  the  nth  degree.  She  was 
dressed  in  frills  and  wore  a  broad  brim,  drooping,  lacy 
hat.  She  appeared  as  if  she  could  not  keep  her  mind 
on  any  one  thing  for  a  whole  minute,  in  fact,  all  the 
time  they  were  seated  and  through  the  ceremony,  she 
was  twisting  and  looking  about  over  the  room.  He 
handed  me  the  license.  Looking  at  the  name,  I  was 
not  sure  how  to  pronounce  it.  It  was  spelled 
“Schmidtze.”  When  I  asked  him,  he  looked  up  and  hesi¬ 
tated  so  long  that  it  was  noticeable  to  all  in  the  room. 

This  was  Thursday.  Saturday  morning,  the  chief  of 
police  called  to  know  if  I  had  married  a  certain  couple. 
The  man  was  found  out  on  the  highway  in  his  car,  with 
a  bullet  hole  through  his  head.  The  story  is  this:  The 
mail  had  a  room  in  a  nice  home  in  the  town,  where 
several  others  of  the  pipe  line  crew  were  staying.  On 
Friday  night  the-  bride  had  insisted  on  going  to  a 
dance  in  a  town  some  thirty  miles  away.  She  got  beastly 
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drunk,  and  on  the  way  home  scratched  his  face  until 
it  was  bleeding. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  asked  aid  of  the  other  men 
to  help  carry  her  in  and  put  her  on  the  bed.  They  said 
he  came  into  their  room  and  sat  for  a  while.  He  said, 
“Fellows,  this  marrying  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be.”  He  took  out  pencil  and  paper  and  wrote  some¬ 
thing.  Later,  he  said  he  was  going  down  to  get  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

They  found  him  next  morning,  where  lie  had  shot 
himself,  and  also  the  note  which  told  of  two  or  three 
small  bills  he  owed  in  the  town,  and  asked  that  the 
car  be  sold,  the  bills  paid  and  that  he  be  buried  in  the 
potter's  field.  He  also  said,  “Tell  Mrs.  M.  L.  Schulte  that 
I  died  a  coward.”  We  got  in  touch  with  the  address 
given  and  found  it  was  his  wife.  He  had  deserted  her 
and  two  small  children  three  years  before  and  was  liv¬ 
ing  under  an  assumed  name. 

That  afternoon  I  conducted  his  funeral  service  with 
the  license  still  in  my  pocket,  and  the  five  dollars  he 
borrowed  from  a  friend  to  pay  the  marriage  fee.  As 
soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  we  bought  a  ticket  and 
sent  the  woman  back  to  Houston,  where  she  came  from. 

GO  GO 

That  dread  disease,  typhoid  fever,  had  broken  out  in 
the  town  where  I  was  pastor.  Three  of  a  family  of  six 
were  stricken  with  it.  They  lived  in  a  small  two-room 
house.  Early  one  Sunday  morning,  the  mother  passed 
away.  The  undertaker  called  me;  we  tied  handkerchiefs 
saturated  with  turpentine  over  our  faces  and  went  for 
the  body.  It  was  thought  best  to  bury  that  day  and 
four  o’clock  was  set  for  the  time.  As  a  precautionary 
measure,  the  service  would  be  held  outside  the  funeral 
home.  About  the  time  we  were  ready  for  the  service, 
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word  came  that  the  little  girl  also  had  passed  away.  We 
decided  to  wait  and  have  both  services  at  one  time. 
After  preaching  service  that  night,  the  good  people  of 
the  community  gathered  at  the  cemetery  and  by  the 
lights  of  the  cars,  we  placed  the  mother  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  in  a  double  grave. 

O 

OOO  Q 

l  had  met  this  man  on  the  streets  several  times  and 
had  talked  with  him  about  uniting  with  the  church. 
One  day  he  came  and  asked  if  I  would  drive  out  to  his 
house  on  a  certain  day;  he  wanted  to  be  baptized  and 
received  into  the  church. 

r 

Mrs.  Scoggins  and  I  got  in  our  car  and  started.  We 
did  not  anticipate  anv  car  trouble,  for  we  had  just 
bought  a  new  Ford.  It  was  a  day  when  new  Fords 
were  few  and  far  between  for  us  —  they  were  “reallv 
something.” 

We  followed  directions  and  turned  off  on  a  sandy 
road.  After  going  one-half  mile  or  more,  we  came  into 
shinnery  and  bramble  briars,  at  first  not  so  thick,  but 
soon  tall  enough  to  reach  the  glass  in  the  doors  and 
growing  very  close  to  the  road.  We  could  hear  the 
thorns  scratch,  scratch,  scratching  both  sides  of  the  car. 
There  we  were  in  a  road  that,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
traveled  before  by  a  car.  It  was  impossible  to  turn 
around  —  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  on. 

When  we  reached  the  house,  we  parked  in  a  small 
open  space,  and  went  in,  sick  at  heart  to  think  we  must 
go  back  that  way.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  while  we 
were  in  the  house  several  head  of  cattle  came  up.  A 
half-grown  bull  calf  saw  his  reflection  in  our  shiny  new 
car;  he  made  a  dash  —  and  with  his  stubby  horns  scored 
with  a  big,  wide  mark  the  full  length  of  one  side. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  the  devil  and  the  bull  calf  almost 
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ruined  the  spiritual  effect  of  the  service  so  far  as  the 
preacher  and  his  wife  were  concerned.  I  truly  hope  it 
was  a  blessing  to  the  man. 

0000 

One  day  while  making  pastoral  calls,  I  visited  in  the 
home  of  an  elderly  couple.  Their  daughter  and  grand¬ 
son,  about  six  years  old,  lived  with  them.  The  grandson 
had  just  started  to  school.  He  was  delighted  that  I  had 
come  and  wanted  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  lie  evidently 
had  recently  acquired  the  word  “heck,”  for  he  used  it 
frequently.  lie  stood  right  in  front  of  me  —  he  simply 
“stole  the  show.”  Neither  his  elders  nor  I  could  make 
any  conversation. 

His  mother  kept  trying  to  slow  him  down,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  deterred.  He  told  of  a  little  boy  in  school, 
who  did  not  know  when  his  birthday  was.  The  mother 
said,  “Well,  Malcolm,  that  little  boy’s  mother  is  dead; 
he  does  not  have  anyone  to  tell  him  when  his  birthday 
is.”  Malcolm  said,  “Well,  heck,  I  don’t  care  if  his  mother 
is  dead,  a  fellow  has  a  right  to  know  when  his  birthday 
is.  I’d  know  when  I  was  born;  I’d  look  at  the  calendar,” 
and  on  he  went.  Finally,  his  mother  said,  “Malcolm, 
you  have  talked  to  Brother  Scoggins;  now  let  the  others 
talk  some.”  He  said,  “Well,  heck,  they  can  talk  when 
the  man  leaves.” 

0000 

It  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  Time  had  come 
for  me  to  go  to  the  valley,  some  two  hundred  miles 
awav.  If  I  went,  I  would  not  get  back  for  two  weeks. 
We  had  never  been  separated  at  Christmas  time.  It 
meant  that  Mrs.  Scoggins  would  spend  Christmas  at 
home  alone,  many  miles  from  the  nearest  relative.  We 
talked  it  over.  If  I  did  not  go,  those  people  would  not 
have  a  service  for  two  months.  God’s  work  was  impor- 
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tant  —  we  decided  I  should  go. 

Mrs.  Scoggins  had  made  some  gifts  to  send  back 
home,  but  money  was  scarce.  There  was  barely  enough 
to  buy  my  food  until  I  got  there.  I  had  a  pass  on  the 
railroad,  and  1  knew  Mrs.  Scoggins  would  not  suffer 
while  I  was  gone,  as  she  could  buy  what  she  needed 
from  the  local  merchant.  I  said,  “I  guess  you  will  have 
to  wait  a  while  to  send  your  gifts;  perhaps  I  will  receive 
some  money  while  I  am  gone." 

On  my  way  to  the  depot,  I  stopped  at  the  post  office 
and  was  given  an  envelope  with  a  local  postmark.  In¬ 
side  was  a  Christmas  greeting  from  the  depot  agent 
and  his  wife,  also,  a  five  dollar  bill.  As  the  train  was 
late.  I  went  over  to  the  hotel.  There  was  a  man  I  had 
met  about  a  year  before.  I  had  gone  to  his  ranch  and 
helped  brand  his  cattle.  When  1  started  to  leave  he 
said,  “Well,  preacher,  we  will  have  to  leave  the  preach¬ 
ing  up  to  you,  but  we  can  help,"  and  he  gave  me  a  ten- 
dollar  bill.  I  hurried  back  to  the  house,  gave  Mrs. 
Scoggins  some  of  the  money  and  went  on  my  way  with 
enough  to  take  care  of  my  expenses.  We  never  lose 

when  we  put  God  first. 

0  0  0  0 

I  was  in  the  depot  waiting  for  a  train,  when  a  man 
came  and  sat  beside  me.  I  had  been  pastor  of  the 
church  in  this  town  a  few  years  before  and  knew  this 
man.  When  I  lived  there,  he  operated  one  of  the  five 
saloons.  lie  had  two  fine  daughters,  who  attended  our 
services.  Their  mother  was  dead  and  we  did  all  we 
could  to  help  them.  He  took  out  his  billfold  and  began 
searching  among  some  papers.  He  said,  “Brother  Scog¬ 
gins,  I  have  a  check  for  you,"  and  handed  me  a  rum¬ 
pled,  soiled  piece  of  paper.  The  check  had  been  written 
about  a  year  before.  He  said,  “One  night,  this  man  and 
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1  were  sitting  in  his  saloon  in  Helen,  New  Mexico,  and 
were  talking  about  preachers.  1  told  him  about  you. 
He  handed  me  this  check  and  asked  it  1  would  take  it 
to  you.  I  have  waited  to  see  you.  It  is  rather  old,  but  he 
will  remember  about  it.  The  check  is  good.” 

0  0  0  9 

1  was  riding  the  New  Mexico  Central,  a  mixed  train, 
out  of  Santa  Fe.  In  the  one-half  coach  reserved  for 
passengers  were  some  eight  or  ten  persons.  Among 
them  was  a  woman,  the  wife  of  an  ex-judge.  Just  before 
the  train  reached  the  station  where  she  was  to  get  off, 
she  came  to  me  and  said,  “I  judge  from  the  conversa¬ 
tion  that  you  are  a  minister;  a  Southern  Methodist.  1 
want  to  give  you  this,”  and  she  handed  me  five  dollars. 
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Chapter  XV 
» 

CONFERENCE  DAYS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

AND  TEXAS 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  I  was  assigned  by  Bishop  Lam¬ 
beth  to  the  Vaughn  Circuit,  New  Mexico  Conference. 
We  were  to  live  at  Vauglm,  a  freight  division  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  halfway  between  Clovis  and  Belen. 

The  Rock  Island  railroad  running  from  Tucumcari 
to  El  Paso  passed  through  Vaughn.  Two  years  before 
I  had  occasion  to  ride  the  Rock  Island  from  Tucumcari 
to  Vaughn.  Here  I  transferred  to  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
depots  were  a  mile  and  a  half  apart.  When  our  train 
arrived,  a  taxi  driver  met  us  calling  “Garland  Transfer.” 
I  handed  him  my  traveling  bag  and  got  into  the  taxi, 
which  was  just  a  frontier  stage  coach  pulled  by  two 
horses,  a  roan  and  a  buckskin.  Leaving  the  depot,  the 
driver  turned  left  on  a  road  that  carried  us  to  a  Mexi¬ 
can  section  known  as  Chihuahua  Town.  Here  I  learned 
that  one-half  the  population  of  Vaughn  was  Mexican. 
We  stopped  next  in  Old  Vaughn  in  front  of  a  saloon. 
A  sign  read  “Angel’s  Saloon.”  We  then  turned  east,, 
passed  the  roundhouse  to  East  Vaughn,  stopping  in 
front  of  another  saloon.  Here  a  sign  read:  “Bishop’s 
Saloon.”  I  said,  “Driver,  how  many  saloons  do  thev 
have  here?” 

He  said,  “Five.  We  have  an  ‘Angel’  running  one  in 
Old  Town,  a  ‘Bishop’  runs  this  one,  and  over  in  Old 
Town,  Bob  Outlaw  is  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church.” 

I  spent  the  night  at  the  Neeper  Hotel.  The  next 
morning  when  bathing  my  face,  the  landlady  said, 
“Will  you  please  empty  your  wash  water  in  this  tub? 
I  will  use  it  for  moping.” 
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I  said,  “Why  do  that?” 

She  said,  “All  the  water  this  town  gets  is  shipped 
here  in  railroad  tanks  and  we  pay  twenty- five  cents  a 
barrel  lor  it." 

As  we  came  in  that  night,  i  noticed  a  wagon  and 
team  in  front  of  Bishop’s  saloon.  The  team  was  small 
mules,  a  black  and  a  mouse  colored  one.  The  black 
mule  was  lying  down.  The  next  morning  the  wagon 
and  team  were  still  there.  The  black  mule  was  now 
standing  and  the  mouse  colored  one  was  lying  down. 
While  waiting  for  my  train,  i lie  owner  of  the  team 
came  with  pick  and  spade,  which  he  put  in  the  wagon. 
He  told  me  his  name  was  Ward. 

i  said,  “I  see  your  pick  and  spade;  are  you  expecting 
another  gold  rush  like  the  one  in  ’49? 

lie  said,  “No,  I  am  just  a  plain  old  grave  digger.  1 
bury  the  unclaimed  folk.  Very  few  people  die  a  natural 
death  here.  Some  die  of  heart  failure  coming  into  this 
high  altitude;  some  fall  oil  or  they  are  knocked  off 
freight  trains  and  some  die  in  saloons.  The  county 
allows  me  fifteen  dollars  for  every  one  of  these  fellows 
f  bury.  It  isn’t  much,  but  I  don’t  have  to  fix  much  of  a 
box  or  bury  them  very  deep.  There  is  nobody  to  care." 

Knowing  all  this  when  I  received  word  of  my  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Vaughn,  1  said,  “Mrs.  Scoggins,  it’s  awful! 
If  they  had  sent  me  to  any  other  appointment  in  the 
Conference,  I  would  have  gone  gladly." 

Not  knowing  as  much  as  I  knew,  she  said,  “Well, 
let’s  go;  we  can  stick  it  out  lor  a  year." 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  we  bade  our  triends  and 
loved  ones  good  bye  and  took  the  Ft.  Worth  and  Den¬ 
ver  train  into  Amarillo,  and  there  transferred  to  the 
Santa  Fe.  We  passed  through  Clovis  and  crossed  the 
Pecos  River  at  Old  Ft.  Sumner.  Beyond  this  we  came 
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into  an  area  of  w;jste  country,  sandhills  and  beargrass, 
a  no  mans  land,  where  neither  cattle  nor  coyotes 
seemed  to  exist.  1  must  confess  I  shared  somewhat  in 
the  leeling  of  the  little  hoy  whose  family  was  moving 
to  Mexico.  When  they  crossed  the  Texas  border,  lie 
looked  back  and  said,  “Dood  by,  Dod,  we’re  goin’  to 
Mexico.”  I  felt  concerned  over  the  effect  the  rough 
atmosphere  might  have  upon  the  sensitive  nature  of 
Mrs.  Scoggins,  and  on  the  way  I  kept  trying  to  prepare 
her  for  what  I  thought  was  ahead. 

About  9  o’clock  the  next  morning,  we  came  to  a  little 
wild,  wooly  looking  place.  The  train  slowed  down,  the 
conductor  called  out,  “Yeso.”  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  going  to  California.  When  the  train  came  to  a 
stop,  a  devilish  boy  leaning  out  of  the  coach  window 
called  to  a  boy  standing  there,  “Hey,  feller!”  The  boy, 
thinking  he  might  give  some  information,  quickly 
stepped  up  near  the  train. 

The  one  on  the  train  said,  ”Do  you  live  here?” 

The  boy  said,  ‘  Yes.” 

Then  the  mischievous  boy  on  the  train  said,  “Well, 
why  don’t  you  move?”  This  gave  us  all  a  good  laugh 
and  relaxed  us  somewhat. 

By  this  time  we  were  into  the  climb  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  reach  the  altitude  of  Vaughn.  There  were  no 
mountains  or  valleys  to  cross,  just  high  rolling  hills  and 
plateaus.  In  a  distance  of  less  than  one  hundred  miles, 
we  went  from  an  altitude  of  four  thousand  leet  to  one 
near  seven  thousand  feet.  The  ascent  was  so  steep  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  train  to  keep  a  straight  course, 
but  had  to  zig-zag.  At  one  time  we  could  see  a  train 
traveling  on  our  road  far  to  the  left  and  in  a  short 
while  we  could  see  the  same  train  on  the  incline  away 
to  our  right.  It  was  picturesque  and  became  interesting. 
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We  were  told  when  we  reached  Vaughn  our  train  of 
ten  coaches  would  stop  long  enough  for  the  passengers 
to  get  their  noon  meal.  When  we  arrived  a  different 
picture  than  we  had  anticipated  flashed  upon  the  scene; 
a  beautiful  depot  and  an  impressive  eating  house,  one 
of  Fred  Harvey  s;  the  gong  continued  sounding  as  pas¬ 
sengers  rushed  to  eating  counters. 

Two  neatly  dressed  ladies  met  11s  smiling.  One  of 
them  said,  1  judge  this  is  our  new  pastor  and  his  wife. 
I  am  Mrs.  Conlin  and  this  is  Mrs.  Traxler.  We  are 
Methodist  women  and  members  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  The  church  has  prepared  dinner  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  R.  E.  L.  Cade.  We  gladly  welcome  you  as  our 
pastor.” 

In  this  home  that  day  at  noon,  we  met  most  of  the 
members  of  the  church:  the  Cades,  Millers,  Conlins, 
Summers,  Garlingtons,  Hawkins,  Traxlers,  Norris,  Jef¬ 
feries,  Sims,  McDonalds,  Warners,  Hardings,  Meadows, 
llungates,  Brewers,  Simmons,  and  others. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  of  our  ministry,  the 
three  spent  at  Vaughn  stand  out  among  the  happiest 
and  most  satisfactory.  During  these  thirty-five  years, 
the  memory  of  those  dear  friends  lingers  and  each 
Christmas  has  brought  greetings  from  some  of  them. 
The  church  people  stood  together  as  one  great  family. 
Their  influence  was  felt  among  all  the  Americans  ol 
the  town  and  many  of  the  Spanish  people.  T  his  was  my 
first  experience  working  with  railroad  men.  I  found 
that  although  their  clothes  and  face  might  be  black 
with  grease  and  smoke  from  the  train,  beneath  it  all 
was  a  gracious  heart  ready  to  respond  to  a  worthy 
cause. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  new  Methodist 
Church  had  been  built,  the  parsonage  redecorated  and 
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furnished.  Men  on  the  Rock  Island  and  Santa  Fe  trains 
could  see  the  rocks  being  dug  from  a  nearby  hill  to  go 
into  the  foundation  of  the  new  church.  They  could  see 
the  men  working  on  the  building  and  when  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  brakemen,  switchmen,  conductors,  engineers, 
practically  all  employees  on  the  road  from  Tucuincari 
to  El  Paso  and  from  Clovis  to  Albuquerque  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  building  of  the  church. 

While  serving  Vaughn,  I  gave  twelve  days  each 
month  including  two  Sundays  to  the  rest  of  the  circuit, 
which  lay  to  the  north  and  west.  Many  of  the  leading 
industries  and  sport  places  of  the  state  could  be  found 
within  the  bounds  of  this  circuit. 

The  town  of  Watrous,  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
north,  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Sapello  and  Mora 
Rivers  was  a  trading  and  shipping  center,  serving  a 
farming  and  ranching  community;  also  large  shipments 
of  lumber  from  Mora  or  Shoemaker  canyon  are  loaded 
here.  In  these  canyons  the  sportsman  finds  a  paradise, 
for  they  abound  in  wild  life. 

When  I  preached  at  Watrus  in  1915,  it  was  a  thriv¬ 
ing  little  town,  had  a  lovely  small  brick  church;  but  as 
earl)7  as  1850,  Methodist  ministers  preached  in  this 
area,  and  in  1871  a  mission  school  was  established  and 
successfully  carried  on  for  some  time. 

About  nine  miles  from  Watrous  at  the  base  of  the 
Turkey  Mountains  is  the  old  Fort  Union.  This  was  built 
in  1851.  It  was  strategically  placed  here  to  protect 
traffic  along  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  later  became 
headquarters  for  the  Military.  As  early  as  1860,  it  was 
quite  a  social  center  and  had  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
small  town  of  that  day.  I  was  told  at  one  time  the 
headquarters’  store  did  a  business  of  $3,000.00  daily. 
Today  it  is  desolate.  There  remains  only  the  badly 
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eroded  walls  of  the  arsenal,  hospital  and  barracks,  with 
their  stark  chimneys  and  the  jail  cells  where  Billy  the 
Kid  and  other  desperados  were  once  imprisoned. 

On  my  first  trip  to  Watrous,  1  preached  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  left  about  noon  on  the  Santa  l  e,  and  reached 
Cerrillos  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  hotel  I  met  a 
man  from  New  York,  lie  was  a  line  gentleman.  He  told 
me  he  was  a  mayor  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  he 
owned  shares  in  the  mines  and  had  come  out  to  look 
after  his  interests. 

When  he  learned  I  was  a  minister,  lie  became  inter¬ 
ested.  He  came  to  iny  room  that  night,  and  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  asked  me  if  I  went  armed  so  I  could  protect 
myself  when  making  these  trips;  that  in  his  opinion 
some  of  the  most  wanted  criminals  could  be  found 
here.  I  told  him  I  have  never  had  any  fear  of  harm.  I 
had  a  pass  over  three  railroads,  and  traveled  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  miles  to  reach  all  points  on  the  cir¬ 
cuit.  Often  in  transferring  from  one  line  to  another,  I 
would  stop  at  a  flag  station  where  there  was  nothing 
but  a  small  depot.  Sometimes  at  night  I  spent  hours 
alone  waiting  for  my  train,  as  the  agent  came  only 
when  the  train  was  due.  Because  I  was  on  the  road  so 
much,  if  I  got  sleepy,  I  thought  nothing  of  spreading 
some  papers  down  and  with  my  suitcase  for  a  pillow, 
taking  a  nap.  If  I  heard  someone  coming  I  was  not 
afraid;  usually  it  was  a  sheep  herder  wanting  water, 
or  some  one  coming  to  take  the  train.  The  New  York 
man  said  he  had  in  his  possession  bushels  of  small  guns 
that  had  been  taken  off  criminals,  some  beautiful  pearl 
-  handles,  that  he  would  be  glad  for  a  man  like  me  to 
have  one. 

The  next  morning  I  walked  two  miles  to  Madrid, 
another  one  of  my  appointments.  Coal  had  been  dis- 
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covered  here  in  J835,  but  no  appreciable  amount  was 
produced  until  1869.  The  coal  mines  of  Madrid  alone 
have  a  record  of  comparatively  steady  production, 
yielding  approximately  100,000  tons  annually.  On  the 
way  I  met  and  passed  numbers  of  people,  most  of  them 
were  rough,  hard  looking,  unkept  people.  What  the 
mayor  said  the  night  before  began  to  strike  in. 

The  only  place  I  could  secure  a  room  and  bed  in 
Madrid  was  in  a  miner’s  rooming  house.  Later  in  the 
day,  I  walked  out  to  the  mine.  When  five  o’clock  came 
the  hole  in  the  earth  seemed  to  belch  forth  men— they 
came  like  ants  out  of  their  hole  and  spread  over  all  the 
countryside,  some  going  to  huts  near  by,  but  many 
going  to  the  rooming  house. 

That  night  I  sat  and  listened  to  their  conversation. 
They  seemed  well  versed  in  stories  of  Billy  the  Kid  and 
other  early  desperadoes.  This  was  at  the  time  the  out¬ 
law  Villa  was  making  his  raids  across  the  border  and  it 
was  the  main  topic  of  conversation.  Many  of  these  men 
were  from  Old  Mexico  and  seemed  to  know  Villa  and 
his  tactics.  When  I  went  to  my  room  for  the  night,  1 
felt  like  I  was  living  in  the  days  of  desperadoes  and  was 
lodged  that  night  in  their  camp. 

The  next  morning  I  came  down  to  breakfast.  The 
long  board  tables  were  set  with  tin  plates  and  tin  cups. 
When  I  sat  down,  the  man  next  to  me  asked  if  I  would 
move  to  another  place.  I  did.  In  a  few  minutes  a  man 
who  seemed  to  be  a  bully  and  was  beastly  drunk  that 
night  came  down  the  stairs  and  took  the  place  where  I 
first  sat  down.  I  then  understood  why  I  had  been  asked 
to  move  and  knew  the  man  had  done  me  a  favor. 

In  the  Estancia  Valley,  on  the  way  from  Moriarty  to 
Albuquerque,  towering  to  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand 
feet,  stands  one  lone  mountain,  called  San  Pedro  by  the 
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people  of  the  valley,  geographically  known  as  Lone 
Mountain.  Two  miles  beyond  the  mountain,  extending 
twenty-five  miles,  a  high  plateau  covered  with  scrub 
pine  and  pinion,  forms  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  At 
the  base  of  this  mountain  and  along  the  foothills  of  the 
plateau  is  a  rich  farming  and  ranching  section  where 
many  people  live.  Within  this  area  are  raised  most  ol 
the  pinto  beans  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Four  miles  southwest  of  this  mountain  in  the  edge  ol 
the  timber,  at  a  centralized  point  convenient  for  the 
people,  we  planned  to  hold  our  revival.  Here  we  built 
a  brush  arbor. 

I  he  meeting  was  to  begin  Sunday  night.  Reverend 
J.  T.  Howell,  a  member  of  the  Northwest  Texas  Confer¬ 
ence,  from  McLean,  Texas,  was  to  do  the  preaching 
but  was  not  expected  until  Monday  afternoon.  I  he  Sun¬ 
day  night  service  was  well  attended.  I  read  a  scripture 
lesson  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel,  using  as  a  text 
the  27th  verse:  “Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
art  found  wanting.”  I  spent  the  night  in  the  home  ol  an 
elderly  couple,  Brother  and  Sister  Hughes. 

People  from  off  the  plateau  came  in  wagons  with  bar¬ 
rels  to  haul  water  from  a  well  near  the  Hughes’  home. 
A  man  about  twenty-five  years  old,  who  attended  the 
night  service,  after  filling  his  barrels,  stopped  in  front 
of  the  Hughes’  home  and  said  he  wanted  to  talk  with 
me.  I  noticed  he  was  nervous,  his  hand  was  shaking. 

He  said,  “Brother  Scoggins,  1  want  to  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  committed  murder 
has  any  chance  to  be  saved?  1  killed  a  man;  I  am  a  mur¬ 
derer.  I  know  the  Bible  says,  ‘No  murderer  shall  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/” 

Standing  beside  that  wagon  that  morning  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  that  trembling  hungry  soul,  I  breathed  a  breath 
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of  prayer,  “O  Lord,  help  me.” 

Then  I  said,  “Jess,  I  believe  what  the  Bible  says,  that 
means  a  murderer  at  heart.  If  a  man  has  committed 
murder  and  is  sorry  for  it,  has  truly  repented,  God  has 
forgiven,  and  he  is  no  longer  a  murderer  in  the  sight  of 
God.  I  believe  there  are  men  who  never  took  a  life,  yet, 
they  are  murderers  in  the  sight  of  God,  because  they 
are  carrying  in  their  heart  a  desire  to  kill.  Probably  they 
had  not  the  nerve,  or  the  opportunity  did  not  present 
itself,  but  in  their  heart  they  hold  malice  and  a  desire  to 
kill.”  I  said,  “If  you  are  sorry  for  your  sin,  will  repent, 
ask  God  to  forgive  you,  and  accept  Christ  as  your 
Saviour;  God  will  forgive  you  and  save  your  soul.”  He 
began  to  relate  the  incident.  He  had  been  gambling,  he 
won  the  money  and  reached  for  it,  when  the  man  made 
at  him  with  a  knife. 

He  said,  “I  pulled  my  gun  and  beat  him  to  it.” 

One  night  at  a  service  he  told  me  he  was  sorry  for 
his  wrong.  I  invited  him  to  come  to  the  altar  for  prayer 
which  he  did  a  few  nights  later.  The  altar  was  filled 
with  penitents— I  heard  a  voice,  a  peculiar  sound,  a  piti¬ 
ful  moan,  a  cry,  the  wail  of  despair.  I  have  never  heard 
but  one  other  like  this;  it  attracted  many  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  I  tried  to  help  him,  I  got  him  to  stand  and  give 
his  hand  saying  he  was  accepting  Christ  and  was  going 
to  try  to  live  a  Christian  life.  For  a  few  nights  he  took 
his  stand  with  the  Christians,  but  began  to  hold  back 
and,  before  the  meeting  was  over,  showed  he  was  un¬ 
happy.  Seventeen  years  later,  I  passed  through  that 
section  and  inquired  if  he  was  making  any  pretention 
as  a  Christian.  I  was  told  he  was  not.  I  believe  he  had 
committed  a  sin  he  was  not  sorry  for.  He  had  gone  out 
from  the  presence  of  God,  That  cry  that  night  was  the 
wail  of  a  lost  soul. 
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Reverend  Howell  arrived  Monday  and  preached  dar¬ 
ing  the  week.  We  had  in  the  community  men  who  were 
good  substantial  men,  men  of  influence,  but  they  had 
not  professed  faith  in  Christ.  They  desired  to  know 
more  about  God  and  the  Bible.  The  evangelistic  Bible 
messages  ol  Howell  were  what  they  needed.  Men  were 
saved.  Tile  influence  ol  the  meeting  is  living  today.  1 
never  pass  through  the  community  that  someone  doesn’t 
ask  about  Reverend  Howell  and  express  appreciation 
lor  him. 

The  next  year  we  held  a  meeting  in  the  Estaneia  Val¬ 
ley.  Reverend  L.  A.  Reavis  of  Clarendon  came  to  help. 
At  the  first  service,  Sunday  morning,  Brother  Reavis 
used  as  his  text,  “ And  the  books  were  opened ”  taken 
from  Revelations  20:12.  lie  reached  his  climax  shout¬ 
ing  God’s  praises.  Others  joined  him— a  great  revival 
was  on  and  continued. 

A  few  years  before  a  man  with  his  wife  and  his  father 
moved  into  the  valley  and  bought  a  nice  farm,  using 
the  father’s  money.  The  father  was  an  invalid  and  was 
to  make  his  home  with  the  son.  Later  the  son  sold  the 
farm,  took  the  money  and  his  wife,  left  the  father  in  a 
small  hotel,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  take 
care  of  the  expense  and  send  for  the  father  when  lo¬ 
cated,  and  so  departed  for  California.  Day  after  day 
passed,  dragging  on  into  weeks,  without  any  word 
coining  to  the  hotel  man  or  to  the  father.  Efforts  were 
made  to  reach  him  but  still  no  word.  One  night  as  the 
father  lay  helpless  in  the  hotel  room  he  was  heard  sing¬ 
ing  the  old  hymn: 

"My  latest  sun  is  sinking  fast , 

My  race  is  nearly  run. 

I'm  nearing  Canaan's  happy  land, 

My  triumph  has  begun. 
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O’  come  Angel  band 
Come  and  around  me  stand, 

O’  bear  me  away  on  your  snowy  wings 
To  my  immortal  home.” 

A  few  days  later  this  good  man  passed  away  and  his 
body  was  laid  to  rest  out  in  the  town  cemetery.  The 
good  people  of  'the  community  took  care  of  the  expense. 
Some  years  later,  I  met  this  son  and  his  wife  in  a  West 
Texas  town.  But  how  changed!  The  sparkle  had  gone 
from  their  eyes,  their  hair  was  gray  and  traces  of  worry 
showed  on  their  faces.  Their  money  was  gone  and  they 
had  no  home. 

But  with  joy  I  can  say,  all  sons  are  not  like  this  one. 
I  have  another  story  to  tell. 

In  1927,  a  boy  eighteen  years  old  left  his  home  in  a 
West  Texas  town  and  came  to  Dallas  looking  for  a  job. 
He  was  energetic,  not  afraid  to  work,  and  he  worked— 
saved  his  money.  A  few  years  later  he  went  into  business 
for  himself,  and  worked  his  business.  Today  he  has  large 
holdings  in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth.  His  father  and 
mother  moved  to  Dallas.  The  father  became  an  invalid. 
The  son  has  prepared  for  them  a  nice  home  and  sees  to 
it  that  their  every  need  is  provided.  In  conversation 
with  him  he  said,  “Mr.  Scoggins,  I  did  not  leave  home 
because  I  did  not  love  Mother  and  Dad,  or  my  home, 
but  I  thought  Dad  had  all  he  could  take  care  of  and  I 
wanted  to  get  on  my  own.  They  took  care  of  me  when 
I  was  not  able  to  care  for  myself.  It’s  mine  now,  I  want 
to  do  all  I  can  to  make  them  happy.”  Thinking  of  him, 
his  consideration  for  his  parents  and  his  benevolent  atti¬ 
tude  toward  others,  reminds  me  ol  the  poem,  “The 
House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road,”  by  Foss: 
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"Let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  bi j. 

The  men  who  are  good,  and  the  men  who  are  bad, 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  l. 

I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorners  scat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban 

Let  me  live  in  the  house  by  the  side  of  die  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 


I  see  from  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road , 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life , 

The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 

But  1  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor  their  tears, 
Both  parts  of  an  infinite  plan. 

Let  me  live  in  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road , 

And  be  a  friend  to  man.” 


After  preaching  in  the  New  Mexico  Conference  four 
years,  I  came  back  to  the  Northwest  Texas  Conference. 
My  first  charge  was  the  Shamrock  Circuit  which  cov¬ 
ered  a  part  of  three  counties,  Gray,  Wheeler,  and  Col¬ 
lingsworth.  Here  much  cotton  and  feed  are  grown  and 
many  cattle  and  hogs  are  fattened  and  shipped  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Most  of  the  people  on  the  circuit  loved  the  church 
and  were  loyal.  To  live  over  the  days  spent  on  this  cir¬ 
cuit,  I  recall  these  names:  Laycock,  Clay,  Field,  Trus¬ 
sed,  Wisehkemper,  Harvey,  Cook,  Alexander,  Young, 
Byars,  Coffee,  Iloffinan,  Montgomery,  Ainon,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Blandford,  Dodson,  Pike,  Smith,  Norwood,  Isa- 
bell,  Strawn,  Neece,  Cooper,  Lewis,  Wall,  Willard,  Pit- 
cock,  Caperton,  Griswold,  Bircham,  Walker,  Simpson. 

0  0  0 


Nestling  in  the  edge  of  the  sage  grass  country,  well 
stocked  with  prairie  chickens  and  whitefaced  cattle,  is 
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the  town  of  McLean.  Due  to  shallow  water,  fine  vege¬ 
tables  grow  in  abundance.  It  is  a  country  of  luscious 
watermelons,  vineyards,  and  fine  orchards;  truly  a  place 
of  good  living.  Reflecting  on  the  days  I  served  here, 
these  names  flash  across  my  memory:  Noel,  llaynes, 
Johnson,  Cousin,  Thompson,  Christian,  Belen,  Rice, 
Bogan,  Carpenter,  Bell,  Dishman,  Rippy,  Wilson,  An¬ 
derson,  Copeland,  Roby,  Shaw,  Guill,  Sitters,  Hess, 
Ashley,  Upton, »  Bodine,  Sparks,  Campbell,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Pettit,  Boyett. 

O  0  o 

In  the  center  of  Texas’  great  wheat  belt,  between 
Amarillo  and  the  oil-field  town  of  Borger,  is  the  thriv¬ 
ing  town  of  Panhandle,  with  a  population  of  two  thou¬ 
sand.  When  I  preached  in  that  beautiful  brick  church 
twenty  years  ago  these  names  were  found  on  the  church 
roll:  Carhart,  Sims,  Ware,  Murray,  Cleek,  Roark,  Russ, 
York,  Callahan,  Graham,  Conner,  Grimes,  Grout, 
McCormick,  Teal,  Randal,  Welch,  Wadsworth,  Parker, 
Gilkerson,  Weeth,  Cheatam,  Crow,  Garrison,  Bussy. 

*00 

Another  page  is  turned  in  memory’s  book,  and  I  think 
of  four  other  churches:  Knox  City,  Roby,  Baird,  and 
Moran.  During  the  ten  years  I  served  as  pastor  of  these 
churches,  I  bundled  up  many  of  life’s  greatest  treasures. 

On  November  19,  1926,  at  7:30  P.M.,  Mrs.  Scoggins, 
Martha,  and  I  drove  up  to  a  red-brick  church  in  the 
heart  of  Knox  City.  There  we  met  a  group  of  people 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  make  a  preacher  and  his 
family  feel  welcome  and  happy.  The  first  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  was  one  of  those  beautiful  autumn  mornings,  such 
as  Knox  City  can  have.  Children  were  coming  to  Sun- 
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day  School  across  vacant  lots  and  roads  that  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  streets;  others  came  in  cars. 

1  said,  Who  are  all  these  folks?”  Mrs.  j.  W.  Smith, 
affectionately  called  “Mammy  Smith”  by  everyone,  said, 
“Brother  Scoggins,  they  are  just  Knox  City  folks.”  Just 
Knox  City  folks!  What  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  those 
words.  A  church  united  in  all  worth-while  endeavor, 
one  big  family,  patient  and  forbearing  with  each  other, 
true  in  times  of  adversity,  a  people  of  high  moral  stand¬ 
ards.  We  are  glad  that  we  became  a  part  of  this  big 
family,  and  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  share  each  others  joys  and  sorrows. 


THE  FRIENDSHIP  TREE 


In  a  garden  of  love  yon  planted  the  seed 
That  grew  to  a  friendship  strong 
The  plant  has  been  hardy  and  flourished  well , 

With  a  vigor  that’s  lasted  long: 

From  a  small  wee  seed  to  a  mighty  tree , 

Grew  the  friendship  you  planted  so  well, 

For  a  friendship  tree  that  is  fully  grown , 

Is  a  tree  time  cannot  fell , 

And  I  ivant  you  to  sit  in  its  pleasant  shade, 

And  rest  ’ rieath  its  branches  wide 
For  the  Friendship  Tree  that  you  planted  for  me 
Has  grown  stronger  than  aught  beside'' 

From  the  church  roll  I  gather  these  names:  Smith, 
Edwards,  Iloge,  Clouts,  Graham,  Wilson,  Willis,  White, 
Bridges,  McGee,  Swift,  Shaffer,  Park,  Warren,  Logan, 
Thompson,  Rice,  Humphries,  McCarty,  Davis,  Bolin, 
Benton,  Abbot,  Buckholt,  Hitchcock,  Teague,  Wood¬ 
ward,  McBeth,  Rutledge,  Benedict,  Jameson,  Hunts¬ 
man,  Stephenson,  llallobaugh,  Hammock,  Crutcher, 
Hull,  Lee,  Whitten,  Hester,  Hobson,  Pyeatt,  Walton, 
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Short,  Evans,  Noble,  Ward,  Patterson,  Russell,  Mosley, 
Horton,  Howell,  Loury,  Hutchins,  Dutton,  Clark, 
Props,  Lanier. 

6  O  O 

Anyone  who  lived  in  Fisher  County  during  the  years 
1930-1931  will  recall  the  two  years  of  drouth,  and  when 
I  say  drouth,  I  mean  just  that.  We  went  through  one 
year  without  rain;  no  crops  were  grown.  The  second 
year  no  rain,  not  even  moisture  enough  for  grass.  The 
fields  were  barren  as  winter,  milk  cows  and  work  teams 
were  disposed  of;  chickens  died  for  want  of  feed.  There 
was  no  public  work,  no  work  on  the  farms.  Families  be¬ 
came  in  want;  men  were  desperate  because  they  could 
not  feed  their  families.  I  knew  men  who  traveled  on 
foot  to  Sweetwater,  even  as  far  as  Abilene,  trying  to 
find  work.  I  saw  them  come  back,  not  having  found 
work,  with  their  shoes  worn  off  their  feet. 

About  this  time  the  Red  Cross  came  in  and  began  to 
help  feed  the  people.  Headquarters  were  set  up  at 
Rotan,  with  John  Ilelmn  of  Rotan  as  chairman.  Over  six 
hundred  families  in  the  county  were  issued  checks 
every  two  weeks  for  groceries.  I  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  at  Roby.  We  had  two  hundred  families  under  our 
supervision.  Mrs.  Scoggins  and  I,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Baptist  pastor,  Reverend  G.  D.  Reed,  spent  most  of 
our  time  at  the  Red  Cross  office  at  the  courthouse,  in¬ 
terviewing  applicants,  filling  in  questionnaires  and  writ¬ 
ing  orders  for  groceries. 

Times  such  as  these  bring  out  the  heroism  and  faith 
of  a  people,  and  evidence  was  not  lacking  here.  Taxes 
could  not  be  paid  so  there  were  no  funds  to  carry  on 
schools.  Because  of  faith  in  the  country  and  in  God,  the 
teachers  and  bus  drivers  said,  “We  will  take  script  and 
redeem  it  later”;  the  filling  stations  furnished  gas  for 
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the  busses  with  very  little  pay;  the  doctors  cared  for  the 
sick;  the  funeral  homes  buried  the  dead,  hoping  a  day 
would  come  when  they  could  be  paid;  and  through,  it 
all  the  people  stayed  close  to  God  and  the  church  car¬ 
ried  on  its  ministry  of  helpfulness. 

In  September  of  '31  the  drouth  was  broken;  rain 
began  to  fall,  fields  were  soaked  and  creeks  ran  hanks- 
full.  With  the  first  breath  of  spring,  grass  and  flowers 
came  forth  and  covered  the  brown  earth;  trees  put  on  a 
beautiful  coat  of  green  and  the  birds  sang  their  melo¬ 
dies.  ‘Riding  along  the  highway,  one  could  see  every¬ 
where  farmers  turning  the  soil.  Wheat,  corn,  and  cotton 
grew  with  double  vigor— a  great  harvest  was  in  the 
making.  Homes  were  made  beautiful  again  with  bloom¬ 
ing  roses  and  green  lawns.  The  tower  that  held  the 
church  bell  sparkled  with  honeysuckle  and  morning 
glories.  This  was  the  year  of  plenty— 1932. 

As  I  write  this  morning,  I  am  reminded  that  this  is 
1952— Twenty  years  have  passed.  They  have  been  good 
years  in  many  respects.  Then  our  church  was  a  brick 
basement— now  there  is  a  beautiful  brick  church  free  of 
debt;  then  the  parsonage  was  a  frame  building;  it  has 
been  replaced  with  a  lovely  brick. 

We  would  say,  “T o  God  be  the  glory!” 

Recalling  some  who  worshipped  at  this  church  during 
those  three  years:  Lovett,  McMahan,  Jay,  McCreary, 
Barb,  Davis,  Guynn,  Good,  Conley,  JIambright,  Head- 
stream,  heights,  Campbell,  Strawn,  Parker,  Barlow, 
Wright,  Formway,  Lewis,  Hughes,  Harris,  Chatman, 
Kiker,  Withers,  Webb,  Neeves,  Foreman,  Leibfred,  Cal¬ 
laway,  Hale,  Donnell,  Ferrel,  Lane,  Shelton,  Rennet 
Benson,  Higgs,  MeWhirter,  Knox,  Mayfield,  Wallace, 
Johnson,  Gilbert,  Roden. 
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It  a  line  were  drawn  halfway  between  the  extreme 
northern  and  southern  points  of  Texas,  and  another 
halfway  between  the  extreme  eastern  and  western 
boundaries,  these  lines  would  cross  in  Callahan  County. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  claim  by  the  citizens  of  that  county 
that  Callahan  is  the  center  of  all  Texas. 


In  the  early  ’80s  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
along  the  Bayou,  ranches  were  established  by  the  Cut- 
berts,  McFarlins,  McCoys,  Gillilands,  McDennetts, 
McWhorters,  and  Winhams. 

Time  has  proved  they  were  wise  in  their  selection, 
for  here  is  one  of  the  choicest  cattle-raisin e  sections  of 

O 

the  state. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  the  town  of 
Baird,  the  county  seat  and  a  freight  division  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad.  The  sturdy  pioneers  who  set¬ 
tled  here  were  people  of  a  Christian  faith,  many  of  them 
were  Methodists.  In  the  early  ’80s  a  Methodist  church 
was  organized  and  a  frame  building  erected.  This  build¬ 
ing  was  replaced  in  1923  by  a  beautiful  brick.  An  un¬ 
usual  tribute  paid  the  pastors  who  have  served  here,  by 
these  lovely  people,  is  placing  the  picture  of  each  one 
in  the  office  of  the  church. 

When  I  went  to  Baird  in  1935,  I  found  a  four-room 
frame  parsonage  which  had  been  the  home  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  for  fifty  years.  On  January  6,  1936,  work  was  begun 
tearing  down  the  old  parsonage  and  erecting  a  new  one. 
In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  Baird  people,  “What¬ 
ever  they  do,  they  do  well,”  in  three  months’  time  we 
moved  into  a  lovely  seven-room  brick  parsonage, 
matching  in  architecture  the  beautiful  brick  church.  In 
a  survey  by  the  State  Highway  Department,  this  build¬ 
ing  was  selected  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  homes 
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on  Highway  SO,  between  Fort  Worth  and  El  Paso. 

Some  of  the  Baird  people  were:  Powell,  Hickman, 
Wylie,  McWhorter,  Mills,  McCoy,  Boston,  Kelton, 
Farmer,  Norrel,  Ross,  Reynolds,  Bermet,  Hollingshead, 
Yarborrough,  Alexander,  Cutberth,  McGowan,  Gilli¬ 
land,  McFarland,  Fetterly,  Hutchins,  Mitchell,  Rumph, 
While,  James,  Hill,  Ashlock,  Hughes,  Grimes,  Janet, 
Jones,  Russel,  Shockley,  Pierce,  Baines,  Warren,  Coch¬ 
ran,  Brame,  Leon,  Corn,  Barrett,  Hammet,  Crutchfield, 
Glover,  Ray,  Henry,  Lewis,  Estes,  Lusby,  McCleary, 
Driskell,  Ilammon,  Boren,  Boyd,  Clinton,  Hart,  Jack- 
*  son,  Wristen,  and  Bowlus. 

0  o  o 

1  moved  to  Moran  the  fall  ot  1940,  before  my  retire¬ 
ment  in  1942.  Moran  is  a  beuutiiul  small  town  with 
three  brick  churches  and  a  good  school.  In  every  direc¬ 
tion  are  ranches  stocked  with  white-faced  cattle  and 
dotted  with  oil  wells.  It  is  heartening  to  recall  the 
wholesome  fellowship  with  the  people  and  the  many 
kindnesses  shown  us  during  these  two  years. 

These  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Moran  Church:  Wylie,  Snyder,  Wise,  Chambers, 
Brooks,  Hayden,  Roach,  Collingsworth,  Taylor,  Knight, 
Clinton,  Burton,  Baughman,  Morris,  Chaney,  Black, 
Duke,  McLaury,  Grace,  Callahan,  Cunningham,  Robin¬ 
son,  Dyer,  Grisham,  Talbert,  Gay,  Sherman,  Waters, 
Mashburn,  Basham,  Cannon,  Huskey,  Forrester,  Garret, 
Cate,  Rogers,  Weir,  Cady,  Odel,  Miller,  McCollum,  and 
Elliott. 

a  o  o 

As  I  reflect  over  the  thirty  years  spent  in  the  minis- 
trv— the  Sabbath  days,  the  church  school  and  its  faith¬ 
ful  core  of  workers,  the  midweek  prayer  service,  the 
times  when  we  came  together  in  a  social  way,  as  friend 
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with  friend,  and  jokes  and  laughter  filled  the  air;  the 
happy  days  spent  with  groups  out  by  the  river  side 
under  the  great  trees,  where  we  could  see  God  in  nature 
and  hear  llis  call  in  the  chirp  of  the  bird  and  ripping  of 
the  stream;  the  weekly  Scout  meetings  and  days  of  hik¬ 
ing  over  hill,  swimming  in  the  stream,  and  putting  into 
practice  the  laws  and  knowledge  gained  through 
Scouting;  the  revival  season  when  God's  power  was 
manifest  in  a  marvelous  way,  and  our  hearts  overflowed 
with  joy  over  souls  saved;— I  wish  I  might  write  of  each 
pastorate,  of  your  faithful  service,  your  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  God’s  kingdom  and  call  your  name  once  again; 
but  time  and  space  will  not  permit;  however,  be  assured 
I  am  thinking  of  you,  and  you  and  you.  May  the  Father 
richly  bless  and  keep  you! 
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Chapter  XVi 

TEN  YEARS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  DALLAS 

Hudson  Air  field 

It  has  been  said  that  early  environment  does  much  in 
shaping  a  life.  Having  spent  fifteen  years  on  the  open 
range;  during  the  thirty  years  I  spent  as  a  pastor,  when 
a  few  days  came  for  a  vacation,  1  would  put  my  saddle 
horse  into  my  red  trailer  and  head  for  a  wide-open 
space. 

The  last  seven  years  of  my  ministry,  1  ranched  on  the 
Bayou  in  Callahan  County,  with  II.  A.  McWhorter. 
Handling  these  cattle  was  living  over  some  of  my  boy¬ 
hood  days.  Mrs.  Scoggins  would  often  go  with  me, 
Spending  the  night  with  our  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McWhorter  was  like  visiting  again  in  the  home  of  our 
dear  parents. 

After  retiring,  I  sold  my  cattle  of  sixty  head  for  four 
thousand  dollars  and  moved  to  Dallas.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  I  was  at  a  loss  trying  to  find  employment  in  a  city 
like  Dallas,  after  having  been  a  minister  for  thirty  years 
and  having  my  appointment  assigned  to  me  each  year 
by  the  Bishop  and  his  cabinet. 

Failing  to  find  the  work  1  wanted,  I  drove  to  Garland, 
a  beautiful  town  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Dallas.  Here, 
one  mile  south  of  Garland,  on  Kingsley  Road,  in  the 
Pecan  Addition,  I  bought  three  acres  of  land  with  a  five- 
room  house,  built  two  years  before,  and  twenty  pecan 
trees  just  beginning  to  bear.  Mrs.  Scoggins  went  to 
work  beautifying  the  yard  with  roses  and  shrubbery. 
At  the  back  was  the  barn  where  we  kept  two  nice  cows, 
and  among  the  trees  was  the  chicken  yard  and  three 
hundred  white  leghorn  hens. 
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Airplanes  were  constantly  circling  overhead.  At  the 
Hudson  airfield  to  the  southwest,  only  a  ten-minute 
drive,  seventy-five  soldier  boys  and  halt  as  many  girls 
came  for  flying  lessons  and  classwork.  I  visited  the  field 
one  afternoon  and  was  hired  as  Special  Officer. 

It  was  interesting  to  work  with  these  young  people. 
They  were  from  most  every  state  in  the  Union.  Making 
inquiry  why  they  came  to  Dallas  for  training,  they  gave 
various  reasons:  One  said,  "I  live  in  a  state  that  is 
rough  and  mountainous,  it  is  not  ideal  for  flying”;  an¬ 
other  said,  ‘1  live  in  a  state  where  there  are  coal  mines; 
the  smoke  marred  the  vision.  I  wanted  to  get  where  the 
air  was  clear  and  the  sun  shining”;  still  others  said,  “Oh, 
we  just  took  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  after  look¬ 
ing  it  over,  we  selected  Dallas.”  Without  exception, 
they  all  seemed  happy  over  choosing  Dallas. 

My  work  as  an  officer  at  an  airfield,  on  one  of  the  main 
highways  leading  out  of  Dallas,  was  quite  different  to 
the  years  spent  on  the  ranch  riding  a  good  horse,  chas¬ 
ing  a  maverick  with  lariat,  or  the  thirty  years  as  a 
minister  with  Bible  under  my  arm.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  people  are  people  the  world  over  and  in 
some  respects  they  are  alike.  In  most  every  human 
heart  there  are  times  when  there  is  a  longing  for  higher 
and  better  things.  If  they  seek  counsel  from  a  minister, 
it  is  one  in  whom  they  have  confidence;  the  same  is  true 
of  an  officer. 

The  students  took  their  instrument  flying  at  night, 
and  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  there  was  plentv 
of  action.  As  I  watched  the  planes  take  off,  circle  the 
field  and  soar  to  a  height  where  their  lights  twinkled 
with  stars,  I  wondered  if  the  story  of  the  creation  were 
rewritten,  would  it  not  include  the  airplane? 

One  night  after  everyone  was  gone  and  I  was  check- 
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ing  the  buildings,  I  noticed  a  man’s  feet  protruding 
from  a  locker  in  the  dressing  room.  Quick  as  a  flash,  i 
opened  the  door  and  shined  my  light  into  the  eyes  of  a 
big  black  negro  who  was  trying  to  conceal  himself  be¬ 
hind  some  clothing. 

i  called,  1  ‘Come  out,  with  hands  up!” 

He  came  out  stammering,  “Didn’t  they  tell  you,  didn’t 
they  tell  you,  Mister?” 

I  said,  “Stand  back  against  that  wall,  keep  hands 
high,  and  tell  why  you  are  here!” 

He  said,  “Some  white  men  hid  me  here  to  keep  Old 
John  and  his  wife  from  killing  me!” 

I  found  the  negro’s  story  was  true.  I  locked  him  in 
and  let  him  stay  till  morning. 

Another  night  a  man  drove  in.  I  judged  him  to  be  an 
underworld  character  wanting  gas  or  a  plane.  He  sat  in 
his  car  a  few  minutes,  apparently  taking  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen.  After 
making  some  inquiry,  he  said  he  doubted  it  being  a 
government  field  and  drove  away.  I  learned  he  had  a 
police  record  and  was  driving  a  stolen  car. 

Some  weeks  later,  two  men  drove  in  and  stopped  in 
front  of  the  office.  It  was  after  their  day’s  work.  One 
was  operating  a  cafe  and  the  other  a  liquor  store.  They 
were  tired;  they  said  the  day  had  been  long  and  rough. 
They  were  driving  about  trying  to  relax,  so  they  could 
go  home  and  get  a  few  hours  sleep.  They  sat  a  while 
and  talked.  The  next  day  the  cafe  man  made  inquiry 
and  learned  I  was  a  minister.  A  few  nights  later  lie 
came  back.  He  told  me  he  was  not  happy  and  wanted 
to  live  a  different  life.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was 
some  six  months  later  in  the  town  of  Garland.  He  saw 
me  at  a  distance  and  called,  then  came  to  me. 

He  said,  “I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I  have  ac- 
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cepted  Christ  and  joined  the  church.  I  want  to  live  a 
Christian.” 

It  was  a  morning  in  May.  The  sun  rose  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  There  was  no  wind,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and 
the  air  was  buoyant  with  spring.  It  was  a  morning  to 
challenge  one’s  skill.  Otto  Santonne,  along  with  others, 
came  early  to  the  Hying  field.  lie  had  advanced  to  solo, 
and  loved  his  work.  His  wife  said  he  was  eager  to  be  a 
pilot;  he  wanted  to  be  of  service  to  his  country,  lie 
rolled  his  plane  out  of  the  hangar  and  took  to  the  air. 
After  circling  the  field,  he  took  off  to  the  south,  soaring 
over  White  Rock  Lake,  Buckner  Children’s  Home,  and 
Pleasant  Grove;  turning  east,  he  passed  over  the  town 
of  Mesquite  and  headed  back  in  the  direction  of  Hud¬ 
son  Airfield. 

For  some  unknown  reason  his  plane  went  out  of 
control  and  crashed.  Santonne  was  killed.  Making  plans 
for  the  funeral,  his  wife  suggested  that  the  flight  in¬ 
structors  take  charge  and  select  a  minister.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Science  Church;  he  was  a 
Catholic.  One  instructor  said,  “Officer  Scoggins  is  a 
minister,  why  not  have  him?  Santonne  thought  a  great 
deal  of  him.”  When  they  contacted  me  I  consented. 
The  funeral  was  held  the  next  day  in  Dallas  at  the 

0 

Brewer  Funeral  Chapel,  3603  Ross  Avenue.  Friends 
from  the  field  acted  as  pallbearers.  After  the  service,  the 
body  was  taken  to  Ilillcrest  Mausoleum  for  cremation. 

Civil  Service  Employment 


When  a  position  was  offered  me  under  Civil  Service! 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  salary,  1  sold  my  Pecan 
Addition  property  and  moved  to  Dallas.  'Phis  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  when  ration  stamps  were  used  with  all 
purchases.  Dallas  and  Kansas  City  were  the  only  two 
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distribution  centers  for  these  stamps,  over  an  area  of 
five  states. 


1  was  an  officer  at  the  Dallas  ('enter,  6221  Commerce 


Street.  The  stamps  were  kept  on  the  third  floor  behind 
steel  bars.  The  building  was  carefully  guarded  at  all 
times.  Trucks  bringing  in  or  taking  out  supplies  for 
shipment  were  always  accompanied  by  an  officer.  These 
trucks  were  routed  through  the  main  streets  of  Dallas 
where  there  was  greater  police  protection.  What  care 
and  expense  to  protect  these  small  pieces  of  paper,  so 
valuable  at  that  time,  but  when  there  was  no  longer 
need  for  them  they  were  taken  to  the  paper  mill,  melted 
and  made  into  new  paper  to  be  used  by  the  government 
in  some  other  important  document— perhaps  income 
tax  report— another  headache. 

One  morning  while  riding  to  my  work  from  my  home 
ntSar  Love  Field,  a  neatly  dressed  young  man,  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  got  on  the  bus.  lie  sat  down  in 
plain  view  of  me,  and  when  he  saw  1  was  an  officer  he 
kept  watching  me.  Thinking  perhaps  he  knew  me,  when 
I  caught  his  eye,  I  smiled  and  spoke.  The  bus  became 
crowded,  and  we  both  gave  our  seats  to  ladies  and 
stood  in  the  aisle.  1  noticed  perspiration  standing  out 
on  his  forehead.  I  entered  into  conversation  about  the 
warm  morning.  lie  answered  by  saying,  ‘1  think  1  know 
what  I  am  doing.  I  have  lived  in  Dallas  some  time.” 

Later  seats  were  available,  lie  sat  down  just  behind 
me.  lie  reached  over  and  touched  my  shoulder  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  take  him  to  the  police  station. 

I  said,  “Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  police  station?” 

He  said,  “Yes,  I  want  to  make  a  confession.”  I  told 
him  1  was  going  by  the  station  and  would  be  glad  to  go 
with  him.  He  did  not  look  like  a  criminal.  We  got  off 
the  bus  at  Olive  and  Elm,  walked  to  Harwood  and 
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across  to  the  police  headquarters  on  Main.  As  we 
walked  along,  he  kept  close  by  my  side.  He  said  he  felt 
as  if  lie  were  doing  the  right  thing  by  confessing, 
thought  he  would  feel  better  by  doing  so.  I  told  him 
perhaps  he  needed  a  rest,  that  sometimes  one  would 
worry  over  a  small  thing  until  it  looked  like  a  mountain. 

✓  O 

1  left  him  at  the  station.  They  asked  him  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  and  sent  him  down  to  the  county  jail.  His  confes¬ 
sion  came  out  in  one  of  the  city  papers,  in  big  headlines, 
the  next  day.  “Man  Confesses  Robbery  and  Murder  of 
Fourteen  Years  Standing/'  Ilis  story  wars  that  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  East  Texas  town,  fourteen  years  before,  lie  had 
robbed  a  store  and  killed  the  owner.  An  investigation 
was  made,  telegrams  were  sent,  long-distance  calls 
made,  but  there  was  no  record  of  any  such  robbery  and 
killing. 

The  investigator  said,  “Could  you  be  mistaken  about 
robbing  a  store  and  killing  a  man?  We  find  no  record  of 
any  such  happening." 

With  somewhat  of  a  disappointed  look,  the  young 
man  said,  “Well,  maybe  so,  but  I  do  know  I  got  some 
oranges.”  At  first  this  may  seem  ludicrous,  but  it  has  a 
tragic  side  to  it.  We  learned  he  was  employed  by  a 
reputable  firm  in  Dallas  as  an  accountant.  They  said 
he  was  one  of  their  best  employees,  he  was  a  hard 
worker  and  had  not  taken  a  vacation.  The  stress  and 
strain  of  the  times  had  proved  too  much  for  him.  I  saw 
him  later,  his  clothing  and  general  appearance  was  that 
of  a  man  without  a  job.  My  heart  went  out  to  him,  as  to 
many  others  desperately  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
times. 

Reynolds  Presbyterian  Home 

In  April  1945,  I  went  to  the  Reynolds  Children’s 
Home  as  assistant  manager.  I  remember  Mr.  Reed,  the 
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superintendent,  saying  to  me,  ‘‘Mr.  Scoggins,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  he  deceived  or  mistaken— it  won’t  all  he 
sunshine.  It  looks  mighty  nice  when  you  drive  up  and 
see  the  children  playing  on  the  grounds,  or  if  you 
should  he  at  church  sometime  when  they  are  putting  on 
a  program,  hut  someone  has  to  live  with  them.  They  are 
just  children— someone  lias  to  tell  them  what  they  can 
do  and  what  they  can’t  do."  What  he  said  was  very 
true.  There  was  a  great  responsibility,  hut  l  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  during  the  two  years  1  was  there: 
the  children  playing  out  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
hig  dormitory  which  was  their  home;  coming  together 
in  the  dining-hall  for  our  meals;  the  little  girls  gather¬ 
ing  in  front  of  our  cottage  and  singing  for  us;  driving 
the  school  bus  which  carried  them  to  and  from  school, 
also  to  church  on  Sunday;  teaching  a  group  of  hoys; 
the  vesper  service  on  Wednesday  evening  of  which  1 
WaS  in  charge. 

Attending  some  church  with  the  group  on  Sunday 
morning  was  a  pleasant  experience  which  will  he  re¬ 
membered  as  long  as  I  live.  I  could  hear  them  practice 
their  songs  during  the  week,  for  a  Sunday  morning  pro¬ 
gram,  hut  I  never  could  sit  in  the  congregation  in  front 
of  them,  while  they  were  putting  on  a  program,  without 
shedding  tears,  especially  when  their  voices  blended  in 
singing:  “Oh,  say,  but  V m  glad,  I’m  glad,  Jesus  has 
come  and  my  cup’s  overrun;  Oh,  say,  hut  I’m  glad.”  I 
am  made  to  think  of  the  home  when  1  hear  the  song, 
over  the  radio,  “The  Mother  in  Her  Rocking  Chair.” 

“There  are  children  in  orphans  home 
who  would  think  they  were  in  llcaven, 

If  they  could  claim  her  as  their  own 
As  she  rocked  in  the  Old  Rocking  Chair.” 
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A  Special  Officer 

The  Casa  Linda  Theater  was  eight  miles  from  the 
Dallas  courthouse  on  Highway  67,  that  leads  out  to 
Garland,  just  where  67  intersects  the  Northwest  High¬ 
way  and  Buckner  Boulevard.  Casa  Linda  is  one  of  the 
largest  theaters  in  Dallas.  The  building  alone  cost 
.$100,000.  There  are  two  big  parking  lots,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  five  hundred  cars,  and  enclosed  with  a  four-foot 
brick  wall.  Usually  both  of  these  lots  were  filled  and  we 
would  sometimes  make  use  of  other  adjoining  lots. 

This  theater,  like  many  of  the  newly  developed  dis¬ 
tricts  around  Dallas,  was  outside  the  city  limits,  there¬ 
fore  was  not  patrolled  regularly  by  city  police.  These 
areas  were  taken  care  of  through  patrol  agencies,  by 
special  officers.  The  Patrol  Agency  in  this  section  oper¬ 
ated  two  cars  regularly,  with  the  help  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  firm  when  occasion  required  it. 

At  one  time  I  spent  five  nights  guarding  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  man,  whose  home  had  been  entered  a  few 
nights  before.  The  home  was  on  an  elevation  overlook¬ 
ing  White  Rock  Lake.  The  road  that  the  joyriders  and 
sightseers  traveled  in  circling  the  lake  passed  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  home.  This  young  couple  had 
three  children— two  boys,  three  and  four  years  old,  and 
a  girl  fourteen  months. 

The  mother  and  father’s  room  was  at  the  extreme 
north  end  of  the  building,  a  hall  extended  from  this 
bedroom  to  a  large  living  room  in  the  center  of  the 
building,  the  children’s  bedroom  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  hall  and  an  extra  bedroom  and  bath  on  the  west 
side.  On  the  south  side  of  the  living  room  were  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen  and  beyond  was  a  large 
glassed-in  playroom.  Adjoining  the  building  on  the 
south  were  the  servants’  quarters. 
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One  night  about  two  A.M.,  the  mother  was  up  look¬ 
ing  after  the  children.  As  she  stepped  to  the  hall  door 
that  led  to  the  big  dining  room,  the  light  on  the  porch- 
enabled  her  to  see  across  the  living  room  and  into  the 
dining  room.  There  she  saw  a  man  walking  around  the 
dining  table  as  if  he  were  placing  the  chairs  at  the 
table.  She  stepped  and  called  her  husband.  lie  came  to 
the  hall  door  that  opened  into  the  living  room  and 
called  to  the  intruder,  “What  do  you  want?”  The  man 
stepped  to  the  door  between  the  dining  room  and  living 
room  but  did  not  speak.  The  question  was  asked  again, 
lie  then  turned,  walked  out  and  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  porch.  The  police  were  called.  They  locked  him 
up  for  the  night,  lie  claimed  he  did  not  know  how  he 
got  there  nor  what  he  was  doing.  He  paid  a  fine  for 
entering  the  house  and  was  released.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  his  home  was  in  Texarkana,  where  a  short 
time  before  four  people  had  been  mysteriously  mur¬ 
dered;  also  that  detectives  had  been  keeping  close 
check  on  him  since  these  murders  had  been  committed. 

The  first  night  I  was  there,  I  was  wide  awake  listen¬ 
ing  for  any  movement  about  the  premises.  The  little  girl 
began  to  fret,  as  if  someone  might  be  disturbing  her.  I 
rushed  into  the  room  for  fear  it  might  be  a  kidnapper. 
She  was  lying  in  her  crib,  with  her  face  turned  toward 
the  hall,  where  a  dim  light  reflected  from  the  bath.  She 
had  never  seen  me  before,  but  immediately  she  pulled 
herself  to  her  feet,  reached  out  her  chubby  hands  for 
me  to  take  her.  This  expression  of  love  and  confidence 
was  enough  to  keep  me  faithful  to  the  task  that  had 
been  assigned  me. 

The  Safecrackers 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  captain  of  the  patrol  agency 
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received  a  tip  that  some  safecrackers  would  crack  the 
safe  of  the  World  Store  in  Pleasant  Grove  on  Saturday 
night.  These  safecrackers  were  a  gang  that  followed 
that  business.  They  lived  in  Dallas  and  Oklahoma  and 
were  well  known  to  Dallas  police  officers.  The  officer 
who  operated  a  patrol  car  in  the  vicinity  of  the  World 
Store  was  to  handle  the  situation.  I  was  assigned  to  go 
with  him.  I  had  not  asked  for  patrol  duty,  but  it  seemed 
I  was  the  only  available  one  that  night. 

This  officer  and  the  captain  were  on  guard  at  Casa 
Linda  Theater  a  few  months  before,  when  an  attempted 
robbery  was  staged  by  this  same  gang.  He  had  related 
to  me  how  nervous  they  got  and  how  slow  the  hours 
passed  as  they  sat  in  the  dark  room  at  the  entrance  of 
the  theater.  He  had  a  shotgun  and  -a  six-shooter;  the 
captain  had  two  six-shooters. 

He  said,  about  two  o’clock  he  noticed  shavings  began 
falling  from  a  back  door  as  the  bit  of  an  electric  drill 
came  through.  Then  the  burglar  alarm  began  sounding. 
The  burglar  ceased  working  for  thirty  minutes— again 
shavings  began  falling.  Soon  a  big  blond  about  twenty- 
five  years  old  burst  the  door  open  and  leaped  out  in  the 
theater  where  it  was  bright  as  day,  and  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  building.  Immediately  two  other  men  stepped 
in  the  door  behind  him. 

The  officer  said  he  aimed  his  first  shot  at  the  stomach 
of  the  blond.  He  said  he  would  never  forget  the  way  he 
leaped,  scrambling  and  falling  toward  the  door.  There 
was  no  way  of  judging  from  the  sound  how  many  shots 
were  fired,  as  the  theater  was  in  a  constant  roar  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  bullet  marks  in  the  building  indicated 
quite  a  fight  was  put  up  by  both  parties.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  a  pool  of  blood  and  an  electric  drill  were  found  near 
the  theater  and  officers  who  knew  the  gang  say  there  is 
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one  of  the  gang  missing,  who  suits  the  description  of  the 
blond  leader.  lie  probably  was  buried  by  Ins  gang  in  an 
unknown  grave.  After  having  this  experience,  it  was 
not  hard  for  him  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  task 
assigned  us. 

I  was  living  at  2903  Jerome  Street.  This  officer 
brought  me  home  about  twelve  o’clock  Friday  night. 
Mrs.  Scoggins  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangements  for 
Saturday  night.  The  first  thing  she  said  when  she  awoke 
Saturday  morning  was,  “Daddy”— that  was  what  she 
called  me  when  we  were  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk, 
and  I  called  her  Mother.  This  was  the  way  our  little 
girl  addressed  us;  she  passed  away  a  few  years  before. 
There  was  no  way  we  could  address  each  other  that 
would  sound  more  precious  than  “Mother  and  Daddy.” 
She  said,  “Daddy,  do  be  careful— I  had  an  awful  dream 
last  night— it  was  such  an  awful  dream.  I  dreamed  you 
and  another  man  killed  a  man— it  was  awful!  Oh,  do  be 
careful!”  She  left  for  her  work  at  nine  o’clock  and  would 
not  return  until  after  I  left  on  my  mission. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  at  home  alone.  Just  before 
going  to  my  work,  I  kneeled  and  talked  with  God.  I 
said,  “Lord,  you  understand  my  heart,  I  am  not  a  mur¬ 
derer  at  heart.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  man’s  life;  but 
I’m  going  on  a  job  tonight  to  protect  people’s  property, 
I  want  to  be  true  to  the  task  assigned  me.  I  want  you  to 
be  my  guide,  whatever  happens  I  want  you  to  direct 
and  have  control.” 

The  officer  came  for  me  after  dark.  On  the  way  out,  I 
asked  him  if  he  believed  in  dreams.  Tie  said,  “Some¬ 
times,”  and  I  told  him  Mrs.  Scoggins’  dream.  He  said, 
“Good  gracious!”  We  headed  out  for  Pleasant  Grove, 
twelve  miles  distant. 

It  was  Saturday  night;  many  people  were  on  the 
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streets.  I  was  seated  in  the  car,  the  other  officer  was  on 
the  street,  when  a  taxi  drove  up.  The  officer  asked  him 
if  he  were  looking  for  someone.  He  was  a  rough-looking 
feJlow  and  began  to  curse.  lie  said  he  got  a  call  to 
come  to  the  World  Store  to  pick  up  a  party;  that  he  had 
driven  from  Dallas  and  then  could  not  find  the  party. 
That  sounded  a  little  “fishy.”  Very  seldom  a  taxi  makes 
a  long-distance  call  without  getting  some  business  firm 
to  O.K.  the  call.  The  taxi  soon  left. 

'  At  twelve  o’clock  the  people  were  off  the  street.  We 
parked  our  car  about  three  blocks  away  in  the  driveway 
of  a  residence  and  went  into  the  store.  This  store  car¬ 
ried  a  stock  of  $75,000.  The  building  covered  an  area  of 
three  acres.  It  was  divided  into  three  separate  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  northwest  corner  was  a  big  grocery,  the 
northeast  a  drug  store,  cold  drinks  and  a  cafe.  The 
south  half  of  the  building  was  drygoods,  hardware  and 
furniture,  with  an  office  in  the  west.  There  was  a  hall 
ten  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet  long,  double  swing¬ 
ing  doors  in  each  end,  two  rest  rooms  on  the  west,  the 
prescription  counter  and  storage  for  drugs  on  the  east. 

We  went  into  this  hall,  put  our  slickers  over  the  tran¬ 
som  and  loaded  our  guns.  The  captain  had  equipped  us 
with  high-powered  shells.  The  other  officer  had  some 
trouble  getting  his  gun  loaded  and  working.  It  was  a 
warm  night— he  had  his  shirt  tail  out,  his  collar  unfast¬ 
ened— the  perspiration  was  simply  pouring  off  him.  We 
blacked  out  the  south  half  of  the  building,  the  side  the 
safe  was  on.  The  safe  contained  the  money  from  the 
entire  day’s  sale,  about  $7,000.  There  was  a  back  door 
opening  into  the  alley;  a  light  was  left  over  that  door. 
The  front  of  the  store  on  the  east  faced  the  street  and 
the  street  was  lighted. 

:  We  came  into  the  side  that  was  blacked  out;  I  got 
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some  rolls  of  linoleum  and  put  them  against  the  wall 
and  made  a  blind.  We  got  a  couple  of  stool  chairs  and 
sat  behind  this  blind. 

lie  said,  “Mr.  Scoggins,  1  was  hot,  but  now.  I  am 
having  cold  sweats.  I'm  going  to  walk  along  this  wall, 
my  feet  are  getting  numb.” 

1  asked,  Do  you  believe  in  prayer?  lie;  said,  "Yes.” 

I  said,  “Well,  this  may  surprise  you.  I  not  only  be¬ 
lieve  in  prayer  but  I  pray.  This  afternoon,  knowing  we 
were  coming  out  here,  I  got  down  and  prayed.”  I  told 
him  what  1  said  in  that  prayer. 

I  said,  “I  am  no  more  nervous  nor  afraid  than  1  would 
be  if  I  were  sitting  out  on  the  street  in  broad  open  day- , 
light,  and  the  street  crowded  with  people.” 

About  two  o’clock  that  same  taxi  came  back,  parked 
alongside  of  the  drug  store,  stayed  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes  and  left.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  a  maroon  car 
drove  slowly  by,  threw  a  big  spotlight  into  the  building 
back  toward  the  safe.  We  kept  quiet  in  our  hiding 
place.  They  continued  to  come  by  and  throw  their  light 
into  the  building  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

I  believe  the  taxi  driver,  with  a  gunman  in  the  car, 
was  looking  for  the  patrol  car.  They  expected  to  pick 
this  officer  up  as  he  made  his  round,  take  him  away, 
and  then  break  in  and  crack  the  safe.  But  as  they  could 
not  locate  the  car  and  that  side  of  the  building  was 
blacked  out,  they  decided  that  officers  were  inside. 
When  daylight  began  to  break,  we  knew  they  had  given 
up  the  job.  We  got  in  our  car  and  went  home,  f  was 
sure  God  had  answered  my  prayer. 

Last  Six  Years  in  Dallas 

The  last  six  years,  as  an  officer  in  Dallas,  have  been 
abundant  in  opportunity  in  that  I  have  had  contact 
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with  so  many  people  ol  every  age  and  class. 

On  the  crowded  street  car  or  bus,  on  night  duty,  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  hospital  guarding  a  prisoner,  who  had 
been  wounded  trying  to  evade  arrest,  in  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  amusement,  our  paths  crossed.  Some  unfolded 
their  lives  to  me,  as  they  sought  counsel  about  their 
problems,  spiritual  and  otherwise. 

It  has  deepened  my  appreciation  for  the  worth-while 
layman,  who  must  of  necessity  spend  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  in  the  “business  of  living/’ 

0  0  4 

Lakewood  Country  Club  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  the  city.  It  was  organized  in  1912.  It  is  sec¬ 
ond  home  to  many  of  its  six  hundred  members.  Here 
friends  who  have  known  each  other  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  gather  in  the  evening,  play  games  and  visit. 
One  hears  the  familiar,  “Hello,  John”;  “How  are  you, 
Mary?”— making  it  seem  like  one  big  family. 

The  clubhouse  has  been  kept  modern  in  every  re¬ 
spect  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
South.  It  meets  a  real  need  in  the  big  city  of  Dallas. 
The  spacious  hall  is  used  by  many  organizations  for 
recreational  activities.  Scarcely  a  night  that  some  group 
does  not  meet  here;  lawyers,  doctors,  truckers,  mercan¬ 
tile  organizations,  etc.;  or  some  school  group  from 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Lawn  or  other  school,  or  some  organ¬ 
ization  from  Southern  Methodist  University. 

When  approached  in  the  right  way,  I  found  a  respon¬ 
siveness  to  regulation  among  both  young  people  and  * 
children.  A  mere  “It’s  against  the  rules  to  sit  in  the 
ears,”  to  a  young  couple,  usually  brought  an  apology 
and  return  to  the  recreational  hall;  and  the  mothers  who 
sponsored  groups  of  children  said  that  I  always  seemed 
to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the  psychological  moment, 
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when  a  whistle  and  "You  can  t  go  down  there,  kiddies,” 
prevented  a  stair 
the  grounds. 

The  name  Sears,  Roebuck  &  (lo.  is  a  household  word 
in  our  country.  For  more  than  a  half-century,  their  mail 
order  catalogue  lias  been  the  wish-book  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  history  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  began 
sixty-five  years  ago  in  North  Redwood,  Minnesota. 
Richard  \V.  Sears,  the  town’s  twenty-three-year-old  sta¬ 
tion  agent,  accepted  a  shipment  of  watches  refused  by 
the  overstocked  town  jeweler,  and  quickly  disposed  of 
them  at  a  substantial  profit.  This  was  the  first  step  in 
establishing  what  was  to  be  the  largest  merchandising 
organization  in  the  world. 

In  a  few  months,  the  watch-selling  business  had  gone 
so  well  that  Sears  quit  his  job  which  paid  a  salary  of 
$6.00  per  week,  and  moved  to  Chicago.  He  put  out  a 
(if tv-page  catalogue,  devoted  exclusively  to  watches, 
and  was  soon  clearing  several  thousand  dollars  a  month. 
His  main  headache  was  that  many  of  his  "fully  guaran¬ 
teed  watches  would  not  run  and  the  refunds  to  the 
dissatisfied  customers  were  eating  into  his  profits. 

Sears  knew  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  a  watch, 
but  believed  it  would  be  cheaper  to  repair  them  than  to 
make  refunds.  In  answer  to  a  newspaper  advertisement, 
he  hired  Alvah  C.  Roebuck  as  watchmaker.  Shortly 
thereafter,  this  association  produced  the  firm  name 

which  stands  todav. 

✓ 

Throughout  the  years,  Sears  lias  made  it  a  policy  to 
answer  all  mail  and  try  to  help  with  all  reasonable  re¬ 
quests.  Many  will  recall  that  during  the  earl)-  days  of 
development  of  the  church  in  the  west,  when  suppers 
and  bazaars  were  the  principal  means  of  raising  money, 
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how  church  after  church  wrote  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  always  received  a  check,  or  a  generous  bundle 
of  remnants,  handkerchiefs,  children’s  clothing,  etc.,  to 
be  sold  in  a  bazaar.  It  is  told  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  mail-order  business,  a  lady  ordered  a  hat  with  the 
request,  “Before  you  mail  this,  please  have  either  Mrs. 
Sears  or  Mrs.  Roebuck  try  it  on  and  see  how  it  looks 
in  the  mirror.”  Another  woman  returned  four  bottles 
of  medicine,  saying  her  husband  had  died  after  taking 
two  bottles.  Sears  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  and  expressed  sympathy,  at  the  same  time  sending 
her,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  its  Tombstone 
Catalogue- 

The  early  Sears’  policy  of  “Send  no  money”  reassured 
the  customer  and  was  a  solace  to  the  person  who  was 
temporarily  broke.  Then  a  customer  could  order  by 
mail,  look  over  the  goods  when  they  came,  and  if  he 
desired  to  keep  them,  could  pay  for  them  more  or  less 
at  his  own  convenience.  Even  today  the  customer  can 
buy  with  only  10  per  cent  down,  but  must  fill  out  an 
inquiry  blank  and  promise  to  make  regular  payments, 
ft  is  said  that  on  an  ordinary  day  Sears  processes  a 
quarter  of  a  million  mail  orders;  and  its  stock  is  so 
stored  and  stacked  that  most  orders  are  filled  and  on 
their  way  in  twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  received. 

Their  guiding  principle  is:  “Treat  people  fairly  and 
honestly  and  generously,  and  their  response  will  be  fair 
and  honest  and  generous.”  This  has  won  for  them  the 
faith  and  loyalty  of  millions  of  citizens.  Sears’  attitude 
toward  more  than  211,000  employes  reflects  the  same 
principle. 

“Good  Old  Sears”  is  the  attitude  of  many  who  think 
of  it  as  the  farmers’  friend.  In  modern  times,  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company  Foundation  sponsors  seventv-five 
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different  farm  and  community  improvement  projects, 
including  such  things  as  soil  conservation  and  flood 
control,  repairing  rural  telephone  lines,  rebuilding  tum¬ 
ble-down  churches,,  improving  livestock  and  poultry 
strains. 

Today,  the  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  retail  store  sales 
are  larger  than  the  mail  order.  These  stores  are  located 
in  forty-seven  states,  Hawaii,  'Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South 
America. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  was  associated  with  the 
Lamar  Street  Store  in  Dallas  as  special  officer.  Many 
tourists  from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  visit 
Sears  when  in  Dallas.  These,  together  with  the  three 
thousand  store  employes,  and  thousands  of  customers, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  an  opportunity  to 
serve  many  people. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  atmosphere  of  high  morals 
sought  to  be  maintained  by  the  Company’s  officials.  The 
greetings  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  various  build¬ 
ings,  just  preceding  special  days,  such  as  Christmas, 
Thanksgiving,  Easter  and  Mother’s  Day,  I  am  sure, 
caused  many  an  employee  to  think  of  the  real  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  day. 

ALL  EMPLOYEES: 

“In  the  sign  of  the  Cross  and  the  magnificent  Resurrec¬ 
tion  which  are  in  themselves  the  real  Easter,  may  peace, 
health  and  happiness  be  abundantly  among  all  the  blessings 
you  and  your  family  will  receive. 

Remember  your  parents  in  a  visit,  a  wire,  a  phone  call  or 
a  prayer. 

And  accept  my  wish  for  you  and  your  family  for  a  happy 
Easter. 
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November  20,  1951 

“To  all  Employees  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincerest 
wish  for  a  happy  Thanksgiving  and  Holiday. 

It  would  be  well  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
countless  blessings  which  have  been  granted  to  us  and  when 
raising  our  voice  in  Thanks  to  Him,  ask  His  intercession  in 
pointing  the  way  to  Peace  in  this  troubled  world  of  ours. 

I  do  hope  you  all  will  enjoy  a  delightful  Thanksgiving 
dinner  and  pleasant  association  with  friends  and  family. 

Sincerely, 

J.  M.  Reich/’ 

$00 

May  9,  1952 

To  All  Employees: 

“Sunday,  May  11th,  is  Mother’s  Day. 

We  have  been  thinking  about  this  day  in  terms  of  what 
we  should  do  about  it  in  our  work,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
real  effort  has  been  made  for  the  occasion. 

But  I  would  like  to  urge  you  in  the  rush  not  to  forget 
your  mother.  If  you  can  see  her,  by  all  means  do  so.  If  she 
lives  away  from  Dallas,  call  her  or  for  sure  write  to  her.  It  is 
her  day,  and  to  hear  from  you  will  bring  her  much  joy,  I 
know. 

If  you  are  due  to  wear  a  white  carnation,  take  a  moment 
out  to  thank  Him  for  your  remembrance  of  Mother  on  this 
day. 

And,  finally,  to  all  the  Mothers  here  at  Sears,  may  I  offer 
my  deep  and  sincere  congratulations  to  you.  May  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  remind  me  that  MOTHER  is  the  dearest  word  I 
know. 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  M.  Reich.” 
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Nowhere  is  the  "bigness”  of  Dallas  more  evident  than 
in  its  school  system.  The  census  for  1951-52.  as  recorded 
in  the  offices  ol  Dallas  Public  Schools,  shows  there  are 
87,184  children  of  school  age  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  The 
.1952  school  faculty  assignments  show  a  record  of  2,680 
teachers. 

Not  only  is  provision  made  lor  building  and  instruc¬ 
tion*  but  also  measures  are  taken  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  the  children.  Accident  prevention  officers  of  the  po¬ 
lice  force  play  a  big  part  in  helping  to  make  these 
measures  effective.  During  the  school  term  of  1951-52, 
Officer  A.  P.  Black  made  146  visits  to  schools.  Through 
these  visits,  the  children  become  familiar  with  the  traf¬ 
fic  laws  and  learn  how  to  observe  them. 

Officer  D.  V.  llarkness,  supervisor  of  the  Special 
School  Patrol  officers,  has  72  special  officers  under  his 
direction.  These  men  are  stationed  at  strategic  corners 
near  school  locations,  to  see  that  the  children  get  across 
the  crowded  streets  safely.  These  accident  prevention 
officers  work  closely  with  school  officials,  P.-T.A/s  and 
other  organizations  in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  Dallas 
school  children.  Special  signs  have  been  set  up  estab¬ 
lishing  20  m.p.h.  speed  limit  in  school  zones.  The  safety 
record  for  the  city  of  Dallas  reflects  the  good  work 
being  done  through  these  agencies.  During  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years,  only  one  school  child  fatality  has  been  re¬ 
corded  among  school  children  going  to  and  from 
schools. 

During  the  years  as  an  officer  in  Dallas,  none  have 
been  more  satisfying  to  me  than  those  spent  as  special 
officer  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Robert  Lee  schools. 
These  schools  are  located  in  a  very  desirable  part  of  the 
city.  Here  we  find  high-class,  well-satisfied  home 
owners. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  events  as  related  in  this  hook  transpired  over  a 
span  of  more  than  sixty  years.  For  me,  life  lias  changed 
from  a  barefoot  pioneer  lad,  with  the  field  larks,  prairie 
dogs,  calves  and  cow  ponies  for  playmates,  to  that  of 
one  of  a  great  throng,  in  the  moving  drama  of  this 
intense,  exciting,  almost  frightening  atomic  age. 

I  am  grateful  for  life— all  of  it— regardless  of  age  or 
station;  I  have  found  it  full,  interesting  and  challenging. 
The  golden  thread  of  faith  in  Cod  and  trust  in  1 1  is 
divine  providence,  as  handed  me  by  my  parents  when 
a  small  child,  runs  untarnished  through  the  years;  until 
today  I  can  reaffirm  with  certainty  “I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him  against 

that  day.” 

✓ 

I  am  grateful  for  loved  ones  and  friends  with  whom  I 
have  touched  shoulders,  and  who  have  helped  to  make 
my  life  richer,  broader  and  deeper. 

I  give  God  praise  that  I  have  had  the  holy  privilege 
of  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel— pointing  men  to  the 
way  of  salvation.  My  association  with  my  comrades  in 
the  ministry  is  very  dear  to  me. 

As  I  close  these  pages,  I  am  conscious  of  an  innumer¬ 
able  host  who,  like  myself,  are  traveling  the  road  to  God 
—and  Eternity.  With  many  others  I  can  say 

’Tis  grace  hath  hrot  me  safe  thus  far , 

And  grace  will  lead  me  home. 

When  we’ve  been  there  ten  thousand  years 
Bright  shining  as  the  sun, 

We’ve  no  less  days  to  sing  God’s  j)raise 
Than  when  we  first  begun. 
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